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They can store food conveniently 
in Duraglas’ institutional containers 


Large-capacity Duraglas contain- 
ers are designed for the institution- 
al market. Food can be stored in 
the original container until it’s all 
used. Glass is inert . . . won't affect 
taste or aroma. Caps, which are 


easy to remove, seal contents 
safely between servings. 

Duraglas containers also pro- 
vide a visual inventory of what's 
in the containers, and how much 
of it is left. 


Offer your foods to the institu- 
tional trade in Duraglas packages. 
Let the package help you sell the 
product. Call your nearby O-I 
office today or write to Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILLINoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 
AN @ PRODUCT 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS SAN FRANCISCO 





Firm texture, bright color, finer flavor-— 





canned fruits are naturally # 
superior when packed in... § GLOBE 


corn syrup 


4 
% 
WRITE OR PHONE © ihe ee ° 


Corn Products for expert technical assistance... helpful data on these fine products for Canners: 
CERELOSE® dextrose sugar - REX® and GLOBE® corn syrups - BUFFALO® and SNOWFLAKE starches. 


7 CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY INDUSTRIAL DIVISION + 10 East 56 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





Pyramid of Trust 
To the Food Industries 


For more than 70 years, the food industries around the world have 
depended upon FMC for two types of “products”: 

Equipment —that includes a wide variety of food preparation and 
processing machines and equipment... today’s performance leaders. 

Ideas — that are constantly at work —through a number of specialized 
services—to serve the food industries and to create even better machines 
and equipment for tomorrow and the years to come. 

If you have a problem involving equipment or services or both, this 
FMC background of experience can be helpful. A card or call will put 
all this at your disposal, today. 


Putting !/deas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Canning Machinery Division 
Genera! Sales Offices: 
WESTERN: GAN JOSE, CALIF. « EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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Task-Designed Crown lug caps—with rings of live uct is thoroughly protected, from kettle to kitchen. 
rubber, the only material that completely retains Housewives prefer live rubber rings, too, because 
its sealing efficiency under vacuum capping and they don’t soften and stick to the lip of the jar. Live 
processing. They turn on easily and seal firmly, rubber resists wear, so continues to seal efficiently no 
despite minor irregularities in the glass. Your prod- matter how often the cap is removed and replaced. 
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EY 
ROW | for closures - cans - crowns - machinery 
CROWN CORK & SEAL CO., INC., 9300 Ashton Road, Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
6 
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ANGELUS 


Sanitary Can Machine Company 


WRITE TODAY Cable Address ‘‘Angelmaco”’ Western Union Code 
4900 Pacific Boulevard « Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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When product protection calls for better enamels 
Continental customers get them first 


For many products, electrolytically-deposited tin 
is the only lining a can requires. Enamels offer ad- 
ditional protection for a growing variety of prod- 
ucts. Continental’s Metal Division Research and 
Development Center calls on the skills of the coat- 
ings chemist for their development. 

New materials and methods of adapting them to 
containers are constantly being developed and 
each is studied for potential use in our industry. 
More than 2000 different enamels have been for- 
mulated and tested in the past five years alone. 


(C contineNTAL CAN COMPANY 


Some 140 are now regularly used to maintain the 
high level of packaged product quality expected 
by today’s consumer. 


Coatings chemists are also working to increase 
speeds of enamel application in preparation for 
ultra-fast enameling of coil stock. More recently, 
they have been adapting their findings to the im- 
portant new area of aluminum cans, 


As a Continental customer you can be sure that the 
best in scientific manpower, facilities and equip- 
ment are always working for you. 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 a 
St., Toronto 1 4 


Canadian Division: 790 Ba 
, Havana, Cuba 


Cuban Office: Apartado 17 “arene 
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Griffith's laboratory-controlled The MINCE MASTER 
Makes Catsup of 


BETTER FLAVOR 


formulas are available for... BETTER COLOR 


SMOOTHER TASTE 
BREADED FOODS 
[) Breaded Beef Steaks (] Breaded Shrimp SHORTER COOK 
[-] Breaded Pork Chops [] Fish Sticks oe Poe 
] Breaded Veal Steaks (] Turkey Sticks - : No machine matches it in break- 
ing tomato cells into minute par- 


MEAT DISHES ticles, releasing practically all the 


products and kitchen- tested 


} Bar B-Q Beef [] Creamed Chipped Beef pectins kde a 
Barbecue Short Ribs [], Creamed Chipped Pork 
| Beef (sliced) in Barbecue Sauce () Dog and Cat Food 
Beef Pot Pie [) Ham a la King 
] Beef Stew LJ a Stew 
Breaded Beef Steaks ‘. Mock Chicken Legs 
Breaded Pork Chops - Sausage 
Breaded Veal Steaks -) Spaghetti Meat Balls 


Brown Gravy with Sliced Beef [) Spaghetti Meat Sauce Capacity 28-hp model 
] Chili Con Carne [) Wieners ue ae eaten 


in Pulper and .020 


POULTRY DISHES : screen-plate in. the 
MINCE MASTER 


] Chicken a la King (.) Turkey Pot Pie 
Chickenburgers ; [) Turkey Sticks 
] Chicken Pot Pie 


FISH & SEA FOODS 


) Breaded Shrimp Shrimp Cocktail 
] Fish Sticks in Sauce 


PIES (DESSERTS) 
} Apple [] Mince 
] Cream [ Pumpkin 


BAKED GOODS 


] Cookies [] Pies 
} Coffee Cakes [] Doughnut Sugar 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] Baked Beans [] Italian Sauces 
) Barbecue Sauces [] Mushroom Sauce 


Chili Con Carne [) Ravioli 
Chow Mein [] Soups (all types) 
} Chop Suey [] Worcestershire Sauce 


} Fresh Tamales 


“SER RRERERERE EEO SE Ee 8 ee 
Griffith, manufacturer of 


l, a bo va to ry -COnN t vo l led The Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 


SPICES AND SEASONINGS (Purified GROUND, or 1415 W. 37th St., Chicago 9 


SOLUBLIZED), BATTERS AND BREADINGS, Union, N. J. 
BINDERS, MEAT SAUCES, MEAT CURES, MEAT Los Angeles 58 
TENDERIZERS, ONION AND GARLIC POWDERS, 

FLAVORING EMULSIONS, MONO SODIUM GLUTA- 

MATE AND HYDROLYZED VEGETABLE PROTEINS, 

BACTERICIDES AND CLEANSERS. 
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Your challenge of the EXC (TI N 6 60s 


THOUSANDS OF 
NEW PRODUCTS! 


ANCHOR HOCKING’S COMPLETE LINE LETS YOU 
SELECT THE RIGHT GLASS CONTAINER AND CLOSURE 
TO HELP YOU MEET THE INCREASED COMPETITION! 


More new products of every kind will be introduced during 
the 1960’s. This means more and more competition for the 
consumer’s dollars. 

How big a share of these dollars you get may well depend 
upon your product’s package. To help you package your 
products most attractively and effectively for the competi- 
tive markets of the 60’s, Anchor Hocking offers a complete 
line of glass containers and metal and molded closures. 

Anchorglass® containers are available in crystal, amber, 
emerald green or georgia green glass—in all standard styles, 
sizes and finishes. And no matter what you package in glass 
—hot or cold, with or without vacuum, sterilized or processed 
—there’s an Anchor cap and Anchor sealing machine to meet 
your individual requirements. Anchor Hocking’s complete 
line provides important glass packaging flexibility and 
capacity to help you meet your challenge of the 60’s. Anchor 
Hocking Glass Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio—bringing you 
the extra values of specialization in glass packaging. 


ANCHOR HOCKING 


Get set for the exciting 60's 
with Anchorglass Packaging — put 
an Anchor Man on your team 
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...it was designed by U 
...it was engineered by 
...it was manufactured: 

for an Urschel mach 





It is the most important part 

of the machine because it 

cuts the product. The thick- 

ness of this knife is controlled 

to less than one ten-thousandth 

of an inch. Knives of such accu- 
racy have never been made by 
others. This accuracy makes it pos- 
sible to stack many knives on a knife 
spindle with such precision that 
knives can be replaced without adjust- 
ment and without having the knife rub 
against mating parts. This accuracy helps 

to reduce maintenance to a minimum. 
Induction heating is used to harden only the 
edge of the knife to a greater hardness than 
would be practical to harden the entire knife. The 
hard edge causes the knife to stay sharp for an ex- 
tended period. Soft material backs up the hard edge so 
that the knife will bend rather than break into frag- 
ments if the knife strikes a foreign object. 

The selection of stainless steel in this knife and its 
treatment is based upon many years of metallurgical 
experience in the testing of stainless steels for the 
cutting of food products. 











Closeup of 
specially treated 
Urschel knife edge 






This is a Machine 

. it was designed by Urschel 

. it was engineered by Urschel 

... it was manufactured by Urschel 
for the making of Urschel knives 





This is only one of many machines made in the Urschel 
shops for the manufacturing of knives. Standard machine 
tools cannot be purchased for the economical making of 
Urschel knives for the required rigid specifications. Research 
is continuously carried on at Urschel Laboratories in search 
of better methods and better materials for the manufacture 














of knives. 
"a ; 
oi URSCHEL - 
Sf |e . 
sy. LABORATORIES iwc. 
2 His A VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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Ting Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products. 
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SWIFT’S ADHESIVES 
FOR PROFIT 





Want more profit from your Canning Operations? 


... without replacing present equipment, 
or building a new plant, 
or even hiring more people! 


® Check your adhesive. That’s where some profit 
opportunity lies. Because the adhesive is one of 
the controls that govern your rate of production. 
And production is profit. Obviously, the more 
production your present setup will give, the 
more profit you will earn. 

Therefore, speed and strength of tack of your 
adhesive are vital. Your adhesive must do much 
more than just “‘adhere’’. 

Swift’s high speed resin Lap End Pastes are 
made for optimum efficiency at production-peak 
levels. And what’s more, they give a rust in- 
hibited lap as well! Swift’s 23 adhesives plants 
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produce a complete line of canning adhesives 
for the most specific applications— prompt, cour- 
teous, and authoritative service throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Be sure your Pick-up, Lap End and case seal- 
ing adhesives are helping your profit. Call your 
Swift Adhesive Specialist for all your adhesives. 
Or write for additional details to Swift & Com- 
pany, Adhesive Products Department, Chicago 
9, Illinois. 


70 Sowe 
Gour Spatustey Zoltbe 


WITH THESE ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


RESINS AND RUBBERS IN EMULSION OR SOLVENT 
DRY, LIQUID AND FLEXIBLE ANIMAL GLUES « 
LIQUID DEXTRIN ADHESIVES 





for fast, even 


feeding of 
freezer helts 


Simplicity 18” x 11’-O” KA Stainless Steel Feeder Feeds 
8,000 Ibs. of Corn or Peas Per Hour—Entire 
Width of Freezing Belt 


A problem familiar to all frozen food manufacturers is even 
distribution of product over the entire width of the freezing belt. This 
problem is solved with a SIMPLICITY Stainless Steel Feeder. 


The feed end of the feeder is equipped with a 3 foot section of : 
Bixby-Zimmer decking which dewaters the product. The remaining 8 feet of deck surface is 
slotted diagonally, allowing the peas or corn to be deposited at the % 
correct depth and distributed across the full width of the freezing belt. 
The product flow is regulated by a gate, positioned along the 
diagonal slot, which is adjustable from a closed position to a 2 inch opening. 


SIMPLICITY engineers are ready to help you on any food handling problem. 
Write Department 7 or call SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
DURAND, MICHIGAN. Phone 46. 


[Gimplicity] 


ENGINEERING COMPANY « DURAND 2, MICHIGAN 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S.A. 
FOR CANADA: Simplicity Materials Handling Limited, Guelph, Ontario. ¢ FOR EXPORT: Brown & Sites, 50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 222 
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The big — the smal] — we love them all. Metro always has been interested in the company on its way up — as well as 
the one that’s arrived. Be it beer or baby food, soluble coffee or spirits, peanuts or pickles, away we go with 
research, marketing and solid production. The measure of Metro is not only the size of companies we serve—but, more 


important, their quality standards. They want the best and they get what they want — and more — with Metromatic! 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY GLASS CONTAINERS 


METRO GLASS 


DIVISION NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: JERSEY CITY 3, NEW JERSEY 





CrAY LORD satus In SEARCH 


OF PACKAGING DISCOVERIES 


Gaylord’s full crew of research specialists constantly seeks 
new packaging worlds. We explore every possibility, to assure you 
of a tight packaging ship with all costs battened down. 


Want that kind of watch-stander looking out for you? 
Then invite your nearby Gaylord Man aboard today. 








G> CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION sre, eee 


GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION sasede Cnewy ta Cader 
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FOR FROZEN CONVENIENCE DINNERS 
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FOR CANNED FRUIT PIE FILLINGS 

















NEW STANDARD IN STABILIZERS 


COL-FLO 67—canned or frozen—never imparts an 
undertone of cereal taste. Never interferes with nat- 
ural food flavors. 


UNMATCHED STABILITY. Col-Flo 67 safeguards 
and improves stability. All tests show far greater re- 
sistance to freeze-thaw breakdown than wheat flour 
or other waxy starches. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32 


EXCELLENT CLARITY. Col-Flo 67 doesn't cloud nat- 
ural colors between processing and eating. An ap- 
pealing crystal clear glossiness highlights your food 
product. 


A simple taste comparison quickly emphasizes the 
advantages of tasteless Col-Flo 67. Write for details, 
telling us something of the use you have in mind. 


tonal 


STARCHES 


NATIONAL STARCH and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
735 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


17 

















YOUR 
ROBINS 
CATALOG 


. always ready and waiting to give 
you information on the latest in 












¥ modern food processing equipment 





¥ specifications and performance data 


¥ cost-cutting processing hints 





f 
¥ “how to do it” ideas for increased f 
production 
¥ handy reference tables, can sizes, if your Robins Catalog is getting 
worn ouvt—write us for 
a fresh, new copy. 


box dimensions, etc. 


Here are just a few of the special processing machines designed and developed by Robins to meet unusual or specific processing needs. 





Rollover Tomato Greder—for Thermotic Blancher reduces shrink- Roto Screw Caustic Peeler saves Batter-Dipper insures complete 
fast, positive grading without age—promotes retention of flavor time and reduces peeling losses on —_ uniformity and 100% coverage 
product damage root vegetables 





AKkobins ef AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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NAILED 
WOODEN 
PICKING 


BOXES 


FOR FAST 
ECONOMICAL 
HARVEST HANDLING 





Mid-West Style DUMPING RATE: Western Style 
capacity 36 Ibs. 1 TON PER MINUTE capacity 50 Ibs. 











PALLET HANDLING 
° STACK 7 TO 10 HIGH—SAVE SPACE 


e FORK. TRUCKS SAVE MANPOWER 
e ONE PALLET LOAD = ONE TON 


e ELIMINATES ROUGH HANDLING 


DUMPING 
¢ A PALLET LOAD A MINUTE 





® BOXES WASHED AUTOMATICALLY 


e AVERAGE LIFE OF BOX 10 YEARS 


(For small plants, chain type 
dumpers permit in-line 
automatic operation) 


55 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 5, California 
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WAUKESHA 
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Rubber Impellers — dual-lobe 
or four-lobe design. 


Metal Impellers — single, dual 
or three-lobe in “Waukesha” 
Metal or 316 Stainless Steel. 


SALES: FMC International, Box .1178, 
San Jose, California, U. S. A. 
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CHOOSE: rubber or metal impellers « ‘Waukesha’ Metal 
or 316 Stainless « capacities from 0 to 300 G.P.M. « 


vertical or horizontal ports « pressures up to 150 P.S.I. 


Each revolution of the wrong pump impeller can cost you 
money . . . and impellers are only one of the hundreds of pump 
variables that can affect your product. With a Waukesha, over 
500 pump combinations give “customized” design for your prod- 
uct . . . take the compromise out of pump selection. 


These variables assure you of a pump which is custom-designed 
to the specific demands of your product. 

Only Waukesha offers this selectivity of design and materials 
plus more than 25 years of application engineering. Let Waukesha’s 
research laboratory go to work on your pumping problem today. 


Distributors in major cities; a consultant as near as your phone. 


Waukesha Foundry Co. Dept. 65, Pump Division, Waukesha, Wis. 
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KEEP FAITH WITH NATURE — GUARD HER GOODNESS 
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COMES RIGHT FROM ROCHE 


acs ovision HOF FMANN-LA ROCHE ING,, nuriey co New 


FINE CHEMICAL 
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JERSEY 


good dollars and sense TC QSONS 


for coloring your foods safely with 


seTA CAROTENE rocue: 


‘Nature's Yellow'—The Color That Nourishes 


TRUE NATURAL YELLOW COLOR—No tinge of 
green or red. True yellow from Beta CAROTENE 
Roche means consumer satisfaction, repeat sales. 


B ET A C b R 0 T E N E R 0 C H E pects ne pce a a a _ 


NATURE’S OWN COLORING— Beta Carotene is a 
natural component of foods, in contrast with most 


Hn AS VITAM | N A POTE NCY other materials which have been used for coloring. 


GREATER COLOR VALUE— Since Roche Beta 
CAROTENE is pure, it provides more color per gram 
than concentrates of lesser purity. You get more for 
your dollar. 
DOUBLE VALUE—Safe yellow color and nutrition, 
too. 1.6 million U.S.P. units of vitamin A value are 
appealing Asean inherently included at no extra cost. 
NO OBJECTIONABLE ODOR OR TASTE— Another 
advantage to make your good food more easily sold. 





SAFETY — Attested to because of its extensive pres- 
ence in so many naturally safe dairy foods and 
vegetables. 

YELLOW ORIGINAL ROCHE DEVELOPMENT— Roche re- 
search and manufacturing advances bring you a better 
product. Beta CAROTENE comes right from Roche. 


PACKAGING— Stock blends in vegetable oil of 30° 

Beta CAROTENE liquid suspension or 24° Beta 

liform YELLOW CAROTENE semi-solid suspension. Sealed, sanitary 
metal packages. 


Margarine Manufacturers 


@ Get convenience @ Use blended Vitamin A 
and economy. Roche and Beta CARO- 
TENE Roche (with Vitamin 

D2 also if desired). 











Fortify and color your margarine in one operation. 
Roche blends pure Vitamin A and Beta CAROTENE 
in vegetable oil, makes delivery to you in sanitary 
metal cans. Ideal for batch mixing. 


Call Roche 
Vitamins come RIGHT from Roche 





FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


Nutley 10, New Jersey: NOrth 7-SO000 + New York City: OXford 5-1400 


Roche Round The World 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES: BASEL * BOGOTA + BOMBAY + BRUSSELS * SUENOS AIFES + GRENTACH (GERMANY) 
MEXICO CITY + MILAN © MONTEVIDEO + MONTREAL + PARIS + BIO OF JANEIRO + STOCKHOLM + SYONEY + TOKYO + AGENCIES IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


* HAVANA © ISTANBUL + JOHANNESBURG * LONDON + MADRID 


©is60 wim inc 











Here is the best way to eliminate the hazard of 
stray metal in your liquid conveying lines. . . 
tramp metal that can cause product contamina- 
tion and damage costly processing equipment. 
With Tri-Clover Division’s full-flow Magnetic 
Trap, positive protection is assured. Simple, 
streamlined design permits easy removal of all 
trapped foreign matter through instant dis- 
assembly of the trap body and magnet housing 
unit. 

These Tri-Clover Magnetic Traps employ an 
extremely powerful non-electric Alnico one- 


eeeeteeeeeeeentenrteenreneeeeeneeeeeeeeeee 


IN CANADA: Brantford, Ontario 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: & South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Cable TRICLO, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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M@ Arrows indicate how fluid flows in a widening 
stream over the intensive magnetic field created 
in the Tri-Clover full-flow trap. Tramp metal is 
trapped in an extra-wide, recessed area, and is 
easily removed by simply releasing the ring clamp. 


piece permanent magnet to assure maximum 
removal of tramp metal. They are available in 
both Sanitary (polished finish, with Acme 
Threads) and Industrial (pickled finish, I.P.S. 
threaded or flanged) construction in 2”, 3” and 
4” sizes. Both types are fabricated from wrought 
sheet type 316 stainless steel, and offer maxi- 
mum corrosion-resistance, streamlined flow, 
with minimum product agitation and friction. 


Write for further information, or see your 
nearest TRI-CLOVER DISTRIBUTOR. 


LADISH CO. 
Tri-Clouer Division 


Kenosha Wisconsin 


TRI-CLOVER 





Your insurance protection can also develop 
some mighty big holes, if not checked care- 
fully at least once a year. 


Today's increasing valuation basis, alone, can 
leave you badly underinsured if you are not 
being advised properly on the best manner of 
maintaining insurance up to present day valu- 
ation levels. 


Only CANNERS EXCHANGE, with its 53 years 
of service experience to food processors, has 
a proven record of insurance know-how for 
the industry. Annual savings refunds to the 
policyholders have produced the lowest net 
insurance costs. Comprehensive policy cov- 
erages and unequalled plant safety inspec- 
tions complete an insurance service which 
can eliminate any holes that may exist in 
your insurance program. 


Only a plan which is specifically designed for 
the Food Processor, can provide such com- 
plete protection. 


If you are not now a policyholder, but want to 
be sure there are no holes in your insurance 
protection, write to: 


ALL CANNERS EXCHANGE POLICIES 
ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 


Canners Exchange - 


managed by 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 
4210 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


53 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 
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A National Network of Independent Refrigerated Warehouse Companies 


QUINCY MARKET COLD STORAGE MERCHANTS REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


& WAREHOUSE COMPANY New York City * Buffalo, N.Y. © Jersey City, N. J. 
Boston, Wotert o Sloucester. Moss Nework, N. J. © Hopkins, Minn. (Minneopolis) 
NORTH EAST COLD STORAGE CORP., Portlond, Moine Vinite Pork, Mo. (St. Lovis) WISCONSIN COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
TROY WAREHOUSE CORPORATION, Troy, N.Y. HOWELL TRUCKING CO., INC., New York, Jersey City MOHAWK REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
J. J. GALLERY, INC., Watertown, Moss MERCHANTS REFRIGERATING COMPANY Milwaukee, Wis. 
OF CALIFORNIA, Modesto, Colif ARSHFI TORAGE COMPANY, 
TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE =e oeate, Se ~ - ee CEASE OS 
ion , REFRIGERATED FOOD SERVICES, INC. iiuotieetans tides 
CORPORATION, co, Florida 
5S WARENOUSE, INC Sonte Clore, Colif WISCONSIN REFRIGERATED SERVICES INC. 
: j CONTINENTAL FREEZERS OF ILLINOIS Milwaukee, Wis 
CENTRAL RIDA COLD STORAGE SYSTEM, INC. Chicago, Illinois TERMINAL ICE & COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
Plont City, Florida LAFAYETTE REFRIGERATED SERVICES INC. Portland, Salem, Hillsboro and Woodburn, Oregon 
GRIFFIN FREEZER, INC., Lokeland, Florida Lofayette, Indiana Nompo, idaho « Walla Walla, Washington 


Wrares -Arrmericasre Refrigerated Services 


or &. 


HEADQUARTERS OFFICE: COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO « DR. H. C. DIEHL, MANAGING DIRECTOR 





GET THE GLOVE WITH THE “NON-SLIP GRIP”... 


Wil-sard Canners Gloves 


For all food processing and handling operations, 


Wil-Gard gloves offer better gripping action, safer hand protection. They have extra 
resistance to snagging and abrasion because a special process toughens the surface 
Natural curved finger styling makes for increased 


. adds materially to their life. 


comfort and flexibility . . . keeps them where they belong 


on workers’ hands. 





Sold only through Distributors 


Write today for free catalog page, 
or contact your distributor. 





- RD ro. : 
MAL Pacific Coast Warehouse: 
530 Howard Street, 

San Francisco 5, Calif. 





WR-1280-163 


F HANDS PMOUSTRY -- SUNCE 1916 


PROTECTION 


RUBBER COMPANY INDUSTRIAL DIVISION CANTON 6, OHIO 


A Division of Becton, Dickinson and Company 


THE WILSON 
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“Cromwell i 
Ferro-Pak* Jegetables 
Treated 

Can Bags 
Inhibit Rust 
BEFORE IT 
STARTS” 


“We have used Cromwell’s Ferro-Pak 
treated can bags for over a year,” says 
J. D. Mullen, Vice President in charge of 
Operations of the Otoe Food Products Com- 
pany, “and sincerely believe that it helps 
to keep our Morton House Brand cans 
rust-free and shiny. 


“Cans in our plant are protected in Ferro- 
Pak treated bags, so that rust doesn’t get 
a chance to start. The cans arrive at the 
stores completely rust-free, without the 
almost invisible rust specks which would 
continue to grow and mar the can’s 
attractiveness.” 


* . 
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*Ferro-Pak inhibitor is a volatile gas. Em- 
anating from Cromwell bags, it prevents 
corrosion—inhibits rust before it starts. 


if you are a manufacturer or user of cans, 


Cromwell’s Complete Packaging Service can help 
you protect your products, too. 


romwe | fee COMPANY 


180 North Wabash Avenue Chicago 1, Illincis - DEarborn 2-6320 


Manufacturers of: Papers (Impregnated - Coated - Laminated - Reinforced - Flexible) - Bags 
Sacks - Liners - Covers - (Single and Multiwall construction, using all types of material to 
Cromwell Ferro-Pak carry, cover or protect all types of products). 


treated can bags can re- 


duce your rust problems. 
” ¥ Ze 2 Abs a 7 eee ee fo ee 


oe oe 
Fill In i Please send information on FERRO-PAK for inhibiting rust on tin cans. 


coupon i PTS 


and return it to the Crom- Street 
well Paper Company for City 
full information. 


Name Title 
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Our linerless 1-piece 
No. 5 STYLE carton revolu- 
tionized the filling of 
consumer-size packages 
for frozen foods 
—at speeds of 80-100 
per minute.” 


“AND IN IASI 


our new, end-opening 
4 MARAPAK cartons on 
new MARAPAK 
ae 195s machines made it 
a simple to fill up to 300 
we introduced a new packages per minute 
supergloss overwrap —twice as many 
called GLAMAKOTE*— as ever before.” 
unequaled for both 
machinability and 
appearance.”’ 


"THEN IN 1958 


the finest cartons ever printed 
took the market by storm. 
Marathon’s miraculous 
HI-Fl GLAMAKOTE cartons 
have to be seen 
to be believed.” 


“TRIPLE THREAT 
IN '45 


Marathon was the one 
source you could call on 
for printed or plain 
cartons, high wet- 

strength bags, 
laminated overwraps.”’ 


" WHEN ‘56 ROLLED 
ARQUND 


we came out with the 
MARAPAK H high-speed 
cartoning machine for 
fast horizontal loading 
of pies, dinners, 
entree items.” 








K AND THEN IN THE FALL 
oF '49 
came TYTON—the better- 


sealing, more protective, 
specially waxed overwrap.” 





“THIS YEAR 


so far, we’ve launched the 
DT. 0) & Berl acolavallar-meareh! 
speeds packaging of 
many frozen vegetable 
products.’ 


THATS A GCOD QUESTION 


And a fair one. Though we’re proud of past contri- 
butions to the frozen food industry, we readily 
admit that it is the past. 

What’s coming from Marathon? We’re going full 
speed ahead in Research ...in Product Develop- 
ment ...in Package Engineering. That can have 
but one result, as past performances clearly prove. 

Soon, probably sooner than you’d expect, we’ll 

have another “‘first’’ by Marathon—another pack- 
age or packaging machine to help put your product 
on the market more economically and with more 
sales appeal. 
Ask your Man from Marathon to keep you 
posted. Marathon, A Division of American Can 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. In Canada: 
Marathon Packages Limited, Toronto 3. 


you cant bat Marathon Gk 
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We can’t satisfy everyone... 


OOVVO 


... and we don’t try 


To be all things to all people is admittedly impossible. That is why at UNION we have 
chosen to concentrate all our skill and resources solely in the creation of the finest corn 
products—starch, corn syrups, and caramel coloring—and to satisfy only those people who 


can fully appreciate the value of our achievements. 


UNION STARCH & REFINING COMPANY, INC. 


Columbus, Indiana 
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Foods 
that live 
glass 
houses... 








..are more at home in (AN 
& 
glamour ti plats! 


Besides the contented edibles pictured above, 
H-A glass is home to a whole range of other fine 
foods. Packers really appreciate the crystal-clarity 
they get in H-A glass. They know their foods al- 


ways look extra-inviting behind that sparkling wall, 
tempting every customer who comes past. And HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 
customers can’t resist the mouth-watering appeal DIVISION OF 


of wonderful foods in shining glass. Plan to give 
your foods the advantages of exciting, best-selling CONTINENTAL (, CAN COMPANY 


glass packages by H-A. For information, just write: Wheeling, West Virginia 
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DIAMOND CRYSTAL FLAKE SALT 


Be. pox . ; 

Peas § to Pretzels 
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CAN INCREASE QUALITY AND PROFIT! 


Diamond Crystal Flake-type Salt . . . produced by the 
exclusive Alberger process . . . guarantees unmatched 
cleanliness, uniformity and purity. 


Diamond Crystal Flake Salt contains less than 20 
parts per million of insolubles. Filter pad tests consist- 
ently indicate that it has the lowest content of insoluble 
matter or foreign material of any canning salt. The 
extremely low content of injurious compounds (calcium, 
magnesium, copper and iron) provide the required 
purity to insure quality and grade of pack. Diamond 
Crystal Flake Salt, because of its high purity, enhances 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 


ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
32 


the natural flavor and tenderness of your product. It 
avoids reaction with oxalate and formation of white 
precipitate. The low content of copper and iron in 
Diamond Crystal Flake Salt assures flavor and vitamin 
stability (with no “off flavor or color’’). 
START USING DIAMOND CRYSTAL FLAKE 
SALT IN YOUR OPERATION RIGHT AWAY. 
AVAILABLE IN A VARIETY OF SCREENINGS. 
For more information, call the nearest Diamond 
Crystal sales office or write Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
St. Clair, Michigan. 
Sales Offices: Akron « Atianta « Boston « Charlotte 


Chicago « Detroit « Louisville 
Minneapolis « New Orleans « New York 


Plants: Akron, Ohio « Jefferson Island, Louisiana! 
St. Clair, Michigan 
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Gold Medal Equipment 


and Supplies Indicies 


150 Years of Effort Produced Today's Foods 


The anniversary of the invention of the metal can is 
a milestone in industry progress—By William E. 
Vaughn, president of the C. M. & S. A. 


1960 Gold Medal Awards 


The top developments—now or improved equipment 
or supplies—announced since May 1959. 


Alphabetical List of Suppliers 


The 675 names and addresses of manufacturers of 
equipment and supplies for food processors. 


Classified List of Suppliers 


Names of suppliers, listed under 230 categories of 
food equipment and supplies in nine sections. 


Bulletins and Catalogues 


Literatures of 100 manufacturers of equipment and 
supplies in the food industry, offered to readers. 


SPECIAL: The Canning Industry’s 150th Birthday ... .94 


A review of the technical developments of the canning 
industry—and the implications for the future. 
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now...use Fhiodan’ on all these 


Up to pod formation 


Broader registration for Thiodan 
—powerful new insecticide—gives 
you effective, economical control 
of aphids and many other impor- 
tant insects this season. 


Thiodan cleans up heavy aphid 
infestations where other sprays 
and dusts fail. It outperforms pre- 
viously available materials ; fewer 
applications give positive, long- 
lasting control of a wide range of 
vegetable insect pests. 


Beans 


Mexican bean beetle 





Broccoli 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 


Cabbage looper, imported 
cabbage worm, diamond-back 
moth larvae 


Up to formation of edible parts 





Cucumbers 
Melons 
Squash 


Aphids 


Up to 14 days prior to harvest 





Eggplants, Peppers 


Aphids 


Up to 7 days prior to harvest 





Potatoes 


Flea beetle, Colorado potato beetle, 
leafhoppers, aphids, southern 
armyworm, — stink bug, potato 
tuberworm, leaf-footed plant bug 











Aphids, whitefly 





Up to 7 days prior to harvest 





Thiodan’ 


TECHNICAL CHEMICAL DEPT., NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 
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150 Years of Effort by Canners and 
Suppliers Produced Foods of Today 


By Willam E. Vaughn 


It is an old American custom—and a good one, 
too—for everyone to join in the birthday celebra- 
tion of an industry which has played such an 
important part in the growth and development of 
this great nation. This 1960 celebration of the 
150th Anniversary of the metal can and the anni- 
versary of canning, seems to have been almost 
pre-planned by the fathers of the canning industry. 
The results of the initial invention, which came of 
necessity to extend the abundance of the harvest, 
now, not only provide the basic foods for the 
Atomic Age but are essential as we enter the 
Frontiers of the Space Age. 

This year’s celebration also marks a century 
and a half of canner-supplier research and de- 
velopment. Until the advent of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and automatic equipment, the production 
and unit cost of canned foods was directly related 
to the number of production workers. Industry 
statistics, collected from the turn of the century, 
show that while the value of the canners products 
has increased fifty times (from 100 million to 5 
billion dollars), the number of production workers 
has increased only slightly more than three times 
(57,012 to 174,920). Just as the canner has 
brought forth new food products and increased 
production, the machinery and supplies industry 
has continuously improved the various types of 
machinery, developed new production devices, 
techniques, supplies, and services, thereby enabling 
the processors to constantly improve quality and 
production, and effectively meet competition. 

Mr. Vaughn is president of the Canning Machin- 


ery and Supplies Assn. and is vice-president of 
American Can Co. 


CREATIVE 
PROGRESS 
IN PROCESSING 
FOODS 


Thus, we are automatically also paying tribute 
to those scientists and mechanical geniuses with 
the foresight to design and produce the machinery 
to sow the specially developed seeds, and harvest 
the acres of fruits and vegetables at the peak of 
perfection; to those who provided devices to 
clean, peel, pit, and slice food, and bring it to- 
gether with the containers for filling, seasoning, 
closing, and cooking; and to those who mechan- 
ized the handling of the seemingly endless stream 
of containers, making it possible to wrap each 
with a truly magnificent reproduction of the con- 
tents, then quickly but gently, fill the cartons 
for safe shipment to consumers everywhere. 

Every case of canned food, as it leaves the 
cannery, carries with it the sum total of one 
hundred and fifty years of canner-supplier re- 
search and development. 

Canner-supplier success in developing volume 
production of canned foods has been greatly as- 
sisted by the excellent communications within the 
industry. The very nature of the industry which 
demands full production at the time of harvest, 
requires that production procedures be continuous- 
ly researched. One of the most effective and stimu- 
lating methods utilized by the industry, is the 
meeting of contemporaries at the annual Canners’ 
convention. The nucleus of the convention, 
CM&SA’s educational exhibit, in addition to bring- 
ing together the industry’s production needs, serves 
as the center for canner-supplier conferences. 
Here, immediate needs are fulfilled and future 
production plans explored. It is interesting to know 
that in the conferences with industry representa- 
tives from throughout the country, many produc- 
tion problems have been solved. The industry’s 
business journals are to be commended for their 
reporting and recording of production improve- 
ments, making it possible for the individual food 
processor to evaluate his own production tech- 
niques. 

In this 150th year of our great industry, the 
canner and the supplier still retain the same ob- 
jective, and that is, to serve the public by produc- 
ing a safe and dependable supply of canned foods. 
Canner-supplier research and development is in- 
dicative of the fact that the goal today is no dif- 
ferent than it was a century and a half ago. 
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Here Are the Winners of 
Gold Medal Award Competition 


The Canner/Packer Gold Medal 
Awards are given each year to manu- 
facturers of new or significantly im- 
proved products used in the processed 
foods industry. 

Nominations are invited from all 
manufacturers of equipment and sup- 
plies who have introduced new prod- 
ucts during the preceding year. 


Plate Evaporator for Citrus. This 
evaporator is a high temperature, 
short time unit. Orange juice is stabil- 
ized at 190° (20 seconds) and 120° 


(40 seconds) to produce a 65° Brix 
product in two effects. Floor space is 
4 and head room 1/3 conventional 
citrus juice evaporators. 

A.P.V. Company, Inc., 37 Arthur 
St., Buffalo, N. Y.—No. 1.* 


Air Chain Conveyor System. This Air 
Chain consists of two rows of roller 
conveyor with track chain centered be- 
tween rows. Activated by air, the 
chain moves pallets of material both 
forward and in reverse. It can be used 


in plant, trailer, or on dock. Virtually 
damage free, this is a quick, depend- 
able way of moving palletized loads of 
material. 

Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co., 9301 
Olive Street Road., St. Louis 32, Mo. 


—No. 2.* 


End/Top Loading Container. The 
Convertabox is a corrugated contain- 
er designed to combine all the good 
features of end loading with the ad- 


36 


vantage of easy top loading. These 
features are achieved by a system of 
perforations that do not lessen the 
container’s efficiency. 

American Box Corp., 2740 Hyde 
St., San Francisco, Calif —No. 3.* 


Ozone Resistant Insulation. Arma- 
flex 22 is a foamed, plastic pipe cov- 
ering insulation which can be used 
from below zero to 220° F. Product is 
ozone resistant and can be applied to 
sharp bends and elbows without dan- 
ger of fissuring or cracking at areas 
under strain. It is recommended for 


liquid heating and cooling lines and 
other refrigeration applications. 

Armstrong Cork Co., West Liberty, 
St., Lancaster, Pa.—No. 4.* 


Thin Film Evaporator. The Roto-Vak 
assures continuous, profitable process- 
ing of viscous, foamy, salting and heat- 
sensitive products. Product quality is 
improved because of short controlled 
contact time and superior heat trans- 
fer rates due to the very turbulent, 
thin-film action. It also assures suc- 
cessful contacting through a wide 


temperature range. 

Blaw Knox Co., Buflovak Equip- 
ment Div., 1543 Fillmore Ave., Buf- 
falo 11, N. Y.—No. 5.* 


Case Printer. CRCO Model CP Case 
Printer prints sides and/or ends of 
shipping cases in a straight line oper- 
ation. Installation should be made at 
discharge of case sealer or in convey- 
or line. Printing drum can be easily 


removed for cleaning or changing of 
type. 
Chisholm Ryder Co. of Penna., 
Hanover, Pa.—No. 6.* 


Beaded Open Top Can. This 303 x 
406 open top can has a fully beaded 
body. It is used for packing selected 
fruit and vegetable products. This type 
of body construction increases panel 
resistance, reduces shipping and han- 
dling damage, and reduces denting 
and out-of-round containers. It is 
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being offered at same price as present 

unbeaded cans of same size. 
Continental Can Co., 100 East 42nd 

St., New York 17, N. Y. —No. 7.* 


Insecticide Applicator. Dyna- Fog 
“50” is a light-weight, portable insecti- 
cide fogging machine. It gives imme- 
diate results without dangerous residue 





*Want More Information? 
Circle the number of the 
item on the Inquiry Card, 
Page 81-82. 
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for inplant or outdoor control. 

Curtis Automotive Devices, Inc., 
Dyna-Fog Products Div., P.O. Box 
297, Westfield, Ind.—No. 8.* 


Glu-Line System. Neat, stingy and ef- 
ficient system for applying glue to 
flaps of corrugated cases. Glue is fed 
under light pressure (2 p.s.i.) from 


reservoir through hoses into applica- 
tors. Applicators apply glue to flaps in 
narrow strips with skip-gap. Glue pots 
and rollers—and associated mainte- 
nance problems—are eliminated. 

Emhart Manufacturing Co., Port- 
land Div., 127 Main St., Portland, 
Conn.—No. 9.* 


Fibreflo Carton. This is a new liquid 
tight, reclosable corrugated container. 
Non-fragile, light-weight and econom- 
ical, it will hold a variety of liquid 
products. 

Fibreboard Paper Products Corp., 
475 Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif. 
—No. 10.* 


Grapefruit Peeler. This machine peels 
grapefruits automatically. It receives 
whole fruit, removes the peel, and 


discharges the peeled fruit. 

Florida Div., Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., Lakeland, Fla.—No. 
$1.° 


Filling Machine. FMC Filexi-Filler is 
designed to fill granular free-flowing 
products into cans traveling in straight 
line and at high operating speeds. 
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Handles cans positively; has an indivi- 
dual cut-off gate, and a no-can—no- 
fill device. Automatic hopper and 
rotary brush provide fully-automatic 
line. 

Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp., P.O. Box 1120, San Jose, Calif. 
—No. 12.* 


Heavy Duty Agitated Kettle. This 
steam-jacketed kettle was developed 
for products with a putty-like consist- 
ency. It has extra heavy construction, 
a heavy-duty double motion agitator, 
a bored agitator shaft for obtaining 
temperature readings at bottom of the 
batch, an auxiliary nylon taper center- 
ing bearing in the bottom of the kettle 


to stabilize the agitator shaft. Kettle 
capacity is 60 gallons. 

Hamilton Kettles Division of the 
Brighton Corp., 820 State Ave., Cin- 
cincinnati 4, Ohio.—No. 13.* 


Horizontal Packaging Machine for 
Film. The Hayssen RT Packaging Ma- 
chine was developed to handle prod- 
ucts such as spaghetti, sliced meat, 
cheese, etc. The product is fed directly 
to the web of packaging material from 


the infeed conveyor and is carried 
through the packaging and sealing 
cycle untouched by machine parts. Gas 
flushing attachments can be used. A 
wide range of hermetically sealed 
packages can be formed. Change over 
is simple and fast, with no parts 
changes required. 

Hayssen Mfg. Co., 1305 St. Clair 
Ave., Sheboygan, Wis.—No. 14.* 


Sterilizer-Cleaner. This machine was 
developed for wide-mouth jars and 
sanitary cans. It cleans outside, steri- 


lizes and cleans the inside of con- 
tainers. A heat exchanger furnishes 
dry and slightly super-heated steam to 
nozzles. Steam is shut off automatical- 
ly after last container. The machine 
handles 250 containers per minute. 

Horix Manufacturing Co., 2601 
Chartiers Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.—No. 
15.* 


Pea Harvester. A new green pea har- 
vester is designed to reduce field main- 
tenance costs through elimination of 
the draper and other working parts. 
A rod-type windrower delivers loose, 
even windrows in the center of the 


swath. The machine “opens up” fields 
without the necessity of a back swath. 
H. D. Hume Company, Mendota, 


Iil.—No. 16.* 


Air Screen for Insects. The Air Kur- 
tain is designed to provide a controlled 
high-velocity jet across the doorway 
to discourage entrance of flies, gnats, 
dust, etc. The angle and the width 
of the air curtain can be adjusted. 


The King Company of Owatonna, 
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902-10 North Cedar St., Owatonna, 
Minn.—No. 17.* 


Ice Maker. A high-capacity ice maker 
designed for use by processors to ice 
foods being held for processing. The 
machine is simple to operate, with an 
automatic control panel. No insulated 
outer room is needed; the unit can 
be placed outdoors. Housings are easi- 


ly removable and fully insulated to 
prevent loss of refrigeration. The unit 
dismantles into three packages. The 
Krackice Maker is capable of deliver- 
ing high ice yield per cubic foot of 
space occupied. 

Kohlenberger Engineering Corp., 
1600 West Commonwealth Ave., Ful- 
lerton, Calif.—No. 18.* 


Automatic, Sanitary Valve: The Tri- 
Clover, Air-Actuated Sanitary Valve 


is designed for automated installations 
such as recirculation operations for in- 
place cleaning, or in a single opera- 
tion, such as on a filling machine. 

Ladish Co., Tri-Clover Div., Ke- 
nosha, Wis.—No. 19.* 


Sift-Proof, Moisture-Resistant Carton: 
The Expresso system, was developed 
to provide a single package that has 
sift and moisture proof characteristics 
for frozen foods, cake mixes, coffee, 
tea, salt, and dry milk. A cover paper 
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is sealed over the open ends to provide 
the moisture barrier. Packaging ma- 
chinery automatically opens cartons, 
seals cover paper across bottom, closes 
flaps, fills, heat seals top, and closes 
top flaps. 

Mead Packaging, a division of the 
Mead Corporation, P.O. Box 4417 
Atlanta 2, Ga.—No. 20.* 


Temperature Probe for Frozen Foods. 
A Sabrecouple temperature probe is 
designed for use in checking tempera- 
tures of frozen foods. A strip chart 
recorder provides up to 24 individual 





records of temperatures from 24 
points. The probe from 2-4 in. long 
is used in measuring internal tempera- 
tures of frozen food packages, check- 
ing temperatures of foods during load- 
ing or unloading. 

Industrial Div., Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.—No. 21.* 


Heat-Stable Starch. Col-Flo 67 is a 
food starch refined from waxy maize 
used for canned and frozen fruit pie 


fillings, gravies, sauces, etc. When 
cooked it is smooth and short textured, 
bland flavored. It is translucent to 
clear, glossy. It is exceptionally stable 
with little tendency to set to a jel, 
and has unusual freeze-thaw stability. 

National Starch and Chemical 
Corp., 750 Third Ave., New York, 
N. Y.—No. 22.* 


Processing Variety Sweet Corn. Sweet 
corn NK 87 is a high-yielding golden 


hybrid of 87 days maturity. It is wilt- 
resistant and can be used widely. The 
ear is white-silked, 8-9 inches long, 
2% inches in diameter, with deep, 
narrow kernels with a bright yellow 
color. 

Northrup, King & Co., 1500 Jack- 
son St., N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
—No. 23.* 


Apple Transfer. This machine was 
designed to eliminate some of the hand 


labor in inspecting and trimming cored 
and peeled apples. The coring mech- 
anism automatically transfers the ap- 
ple to a revolving spindle where it 
is moved past the inspectors. Apples 
that need trimming are flipped off 
spindle. Apples that do not need trim- 
ming are not handled, but delivered 
directly to the slicers. 

F. B. Pease Co., 1450 E. Henrietta 
Road, Rochester 23, New York.—No. 
24.* 

GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 
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*Want More Information? 
Circle the number of the 
item on the Inquiry Card, 
Page 81-82. 
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CITRIC ACID 


7 
Natunes Acidulont. GIVES YOUR FRUIT JUICE BLENDS 


AN AUTHENTIC, NATURAL TANGINESS! 


the label is your assurance of highest quality and uniformity 
at lowest cost. Now, with warehouses strategically located 
throughout the country, you can rely on delivery where you 
need it and when you need it. 

When it comes to citric acid, think of Pfizer first. 


Citric acid is nature’s way of bringing out the full flavor of 
fruit. This is exactly the same kind of benefit your fruit juice 
blends get from Pfizer Citric Acid. 

Pfizer pioneered the production of citric acid in America. 
Supplying the food industry since 1880, the Pfizer name on 


Quality Ingredients for the Food Industry for Over a Century 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. - Chemical Sales Division, 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Branch offices: Clifton, New Jersey * Chicago, Illinois » San Francisco, California » Vernon, California 
Atlanta, Georgia + Dallas, Texas + Montreal, Canada. 


Science for the 
world s well-being 
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ONE VER SA TIL E wee 


.. 
PISTON 


DOES THE WORK OF 
MANY MACHINES- 


saves you money because it fills 
Wav valel- ma s- 01-28 'ane)mmotolale-tlal-ia— 
Vale Mt-mr-lel-te)¢-lell_—mcem-Maalel-ma-lalel— 
of liquid, semi-liquid or i Six-line universal model—fills 90-144 
semi-solid products. : ihc 








GEYER Fillers give you a competitive advantage because of their * Sentun Pilar elthath ned eves dactingdactes 
greater versatility, easier cleaning and changeover, and more accurate 
fill. They combine high production rates with engineered features that 
insure long life and a bare minimum of maintenance. Proof of their 
economy and efficiency is their acceptance in some of the largest and 
most efficient food, bakery, chemical and drug plants in the country. 


Two-line universal model. 
Extremely rugged, fills 
20-44 containers per 
minute 


Get a GEYER Filler and get these advantages: 
FASTER FILLING up to 290 containers a SMOOTHEST OPERATION —without vibra 


minute tion or jerking . on te 


VERSATILITY adaptable to a wide range of EASE OF CLEANING AND QUICK CHANGE 
containers and products, even delicate fruits OVER in minutes 






Specicl two-line filler for gal- 


ACCURATE FILL by clean cut-off or bottom- ONE MAN OPERATION even at highest lons or #10 tins. Handles con- 
up method speeds tainers down to quart size 








Models from 2-line Fillers handling 40 containers a minute to 12-line Fillers 
that fill up to 290 containers a minute « Process Cheese Fillers « Gallon 
Fillers ¢ Batter Depositors « Fillers with lid dropper and presser « Cartridge 
Fillers « Feed, filland cap machines « Hand and semi-automatic models « 
Full line of accessories and supplementary equipment 











Two-line special model 
for filling process cheese 
in “% Ib to 5 Ib boxes 






Write, wire or phone for information or recommendations on your 
requirements 


The original builder 
of Philadelphia piston fillers 





THE FILLER MACHINE COMPANY 


10 Penn Ave., Rockledge, Philadelphia 11, Pa. Pligrim 5-0170 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 
(Continued from Page 38) 


Can Line Control. The PECO Can- 
Flo Divider uses electromagnetic force 
to switch cans from trunk lines to 


branch lines at modern high speeds. 
Divider has no moving parts, auto- 
matically keeps branch lines full. 
PECO Corp., 111 Ortega Ave., 
Mountain View, Calif —No. 25.* 


Rotary Piston Filler. Pfaudler’s new 
ten-station filler for packing glass, 
paper or pre-pack containers, fills up 
to 300 containers per minute with ac- 
curacy of 1/10 fluid oz. Easily ad- 


justed for change in container height 
up to 3% in. Cleaning requires mov- 
ing only valves and pistons, with no 
adjustments required on reassembly. 

Pfaudler Co., Division of Pfaudler 
Permutit, 1000 West Ave., Rochester 
3, N. Y.—No. 26.* 


Uncaser. The BMU-2A uncaser un- 
loads single-layer packed cases of bot- 
tles, cans or jars at speeds of up to 
50 cases per minute. Cases handled 
range from 4-8 in. in height, and 
changeover for various heights can be 
made in less than 15 minutes. 
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Radio Corporation of America, 
Front & Cooper Sts., Camden 2, New 
Jersey.—No. 27.* 


Processing Wax Bean. Earliwax vari- 
ety is a development from the Pure- 
gold Wax strain, bred for earlier har- 
vest and mechanical picking. It has 
a low fiber content and is resistant to 
common bean mosaic diseases. It is 
a 56 day bean that develops its color 
in the small sieve sizes. It has white 
seeds and slim, round pods. 

Rogers Borthers Company, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho.—No. 28.* 


Sweet Corn for Procssing. A new 
variety of sweet corn, Tenderfine, has 
a high percent of recovery due to deep 
kernels and small cob. It has white 
silk, good tip cover and drought resist- 
ance. 

Seed Research Specialists; Inc., 
P.O. Box 3091, Modesto, Calif.—No. 
29.* 


Vibrating Feeder for Freezers. The 
Stainless Steel Feeder feeds four tons 
of corn or peas per hour the entire 
width of the fréezing belt. Product is 


dewatered and then moved to a di- 
agonal slot where it is distributed to 
the correct depth across the feeding 
belt. 

Simplicity Engineering Co., Dur- 
and, Mich.—No. 30.* 


Large Diameter Vacuum Kettle. A 
vacuum preserve kettle with an es- 
sence recovery unit has a large diam- 
eter and a minimum depth to process 
400 gallon batches. The unit was de- 
signed to have a minimum of rolling 
action during boiling in order to keep 
fruit particles from breaking up. The 


rm 


a 


unit operates at 26 in. Hg. Condensed 
essenses are added just before filling. 

Thermovac Inc., Box 209, Stock- 
ton, Calif.—No. 31.* 


Metered Flow Control Pump. Wau- 
kesha MFC-250 a sanitary pump 
transfers and measures materials of 
varying viscosities and physical char- 
acteristics with accuracy of better than 
14 of 1%. This degree of accuracy is 
an essential factor in the food process- 


— tp — > err 
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ing industries where accurate meas- 
uring of the product is necessary. 

Waukesha Foundry Company, 
Pump Division, Waukesha, Wis.—No. 
33:* 





*Want More Information? 
Circle the number of the 
item on the Inquiry Card, 
Page 81-82. 
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ABC Packaging Machine Corp., Box 
MM, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
APV Co., Inc., 137 Arthur St., Buffalo 

= oe ee 
Abbott Laboratories, 14th and Sheridan, 
North Chicago, Il 
Ace Specialty Mfg. Co., 9616 East Val- 
ley Blvd., Rosemead, Calif. 
Acme Steel Co., 135th & Perry Ave., Chi- 
cago 27, Ill. 
. @ Adair, Robin W. Company, Inc., Avo- 
ca, N. Y. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Adhesive Products, Inc., 520 East Shore 
Hwy., Albany 10, Calif. 
Advertising Checking Bureau, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Airkem, Inc., 241 East 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Ajusto Equipment Co., 515 Conneaut 
St., Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Albertoli, John, 418 Beach St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Albright Co., Thomas, 814 E. Jefferson, 
Goshen, Ind. 

Algene Marking Equipment Co., 232 
Palisade Ave., Garfield, N. J. 

Allen Cartons, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 

@ Allen Fruit Co. Inc., Machinery Div., 
P. O. Box 352, Newberg, Ore. 

Allen Machinery and Equipment Co., 600 
16th St., Oakland 12, Calif. 

Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div., 
New York, N. Y. 

Allied Mfg. & Sales Co., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Tractor Group, 
1125 S. 70th 

@ Alloy Wire Belt Co., 210 Phelan Ave., 
San Jose 12, Calif. 

Alsop Engineering Corp., 
St., Milldale, Conn. 

Aluminum Co. of America, 
Bid., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co., 9301 Olive 
St. Rd., St. Louis 32, Mo. 

Alvey-Ferguson Co., 75 Disney St., Cin- 
cinnati 9, Ohio 

Amalgamated Sugar Co., 
Bidg., Ogden, Utah 

@ American Box Corp., 2740 Hyde St., 
San Francisco 19, Calif. 

@ American Can Co., Canco Div., 100 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

American Cyanamid Co., Agr. Chems., 
Div., RCA Bldg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

American Express Field Warehousing 
6 65 Broadway, New York 6, 

N. Y. 


1200 


3101 W. Grand, 


104 Madison 


1501 Alcoa 


First Security 


American Machinery Corp., Box 3228, 
Orlando, Fla. 

American Maize Products Co., 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
American Molasses Co., 120 Wall St., 

New York 5, N. Y. 
American Optical Co., Instrument Div., 
Eggert Road, Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
American-Standard Industrial Div., 8111 
Tireman Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 
-- * Sugar Refining Co., 120 Wall 
New York, N. Y. 
aataiien Viscose Corp., 1617 Pennsyl- 
vania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Amerio Contact Plate Freezers, Inc., 280 
Gorge Road, Cliffside Park, N. J. 


250 Park 
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Anaconda Aluminum, Container Div., 
Louisville, Ky. 

@ Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Pack- 
age Div., 40 Glass Ave., Lancaster, 
Ohio 

Anderson Bros. Manufacturing Co., 1907 
Kishwaukee St., Rockford, Ill. 

@ Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co., 
4900 Pacific Blvd., Los Angeles 58, 
Calif. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 721 Pestalozzi St., 
St. Louis, Mo 

Arabol Mfg. Co., 
York 17, N. Y. 

Archibald & Kendall, Inc., 481 Washing- 
ton St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Arlington Industries, 1513 North Shore 
Road, Revere 51, Mass. 

Armour Alliance Industries, 16123 Arm- 
our St., N.E., Alliance, Ohio 

Armstrong Corls Co., Liberty and Mary 
Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 

© Aseptic-Thermo Indicator Co., 11471 
Vanowen St., N. Hollywood, Calif. 

Asgrow Seed Company, 272 George St., 
New Haven 10, Conn. 

@ Ashlock Co., Geo. W., 855 W. Ave. 
135, San Leandro, Calif. 

Ashworth Bros. Inc., P. O. Box 278, 
Winchester, Va. 

Associated Bag & Apron Co., 901 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 22, Ill. 

Associated Specialties Co., 24555 W. 
Eight Mile Road, Detroit, Mich. 

Atkron, Inc., P.O. Box 311, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio 

Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co., 67th and 
Hollis Sts., ‘Emeryville, Calif. 

Atwood Adhesives, Inc., 1000 Eighth 
Ave., So., Seattle 99, Wash. 

Audubon Metalwove Belt Div., Rich- 
mond & Castor, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


110 E. 42nd St., New 


B-I-F Industries, Inc., 345 Harris Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 

Baker Industrial Trucks Div., Otis Eleva- 
tor Co., 8000 Baker Ave. N.W., Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio 

Baldwin Lima Hamilton Corp., Industrial 
Equipment Div., Philadelphia 42, Pa. 

Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Ball, Inc., George J., West Chicago, III. 

Baltimore Spice Co., Baltimore 8, Md. 

Barker Co., 5812-22nd St., Tampa 4, 
Fla. 

Barkley & Dexter Labs, Inc., 
Frankfort St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Barnstead, Still and Sterilizer Co., 2 
Lanesville Terrace, Forest Hills 38, 
Mass. 

Barrett-Cravens Co., 630 Dundee Road, 
Northbrook, III. 

Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co., 4660 
W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 

Bartelt Engineering Co., 1900 Harrison 
Ave., Rockford, IIl. 

Basic Food Materials, Inc., P.O. Box D, 
Vermillion, Ohio 

Basic Vegetable Products, 315 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


South 


© Advertisers in this issue—See page no. 200. 


Battle Creek Packaging Machines, Inc., 
12th St. & Ave. C, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Baur Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Bausch St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 

Beckman Instruments, Inc., 2500 Fuller- 
ton Rd., Fullerton, Calif. 

Bell-Mark Corp., 18 Ropes Place, New- 
ork 7, %..-3. 

Belt-Ice Corp., 3400 16th Ave .W., Seat- 
tle 99, Wash. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 111 N. Fourth St., 
Box 75, St. Louis 2, 

@ Benner-Nawman, Inc., 3421 Hollis St., 
Oakland, Calif. 

© Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., 2201 W. Mary- 
land St., Evansville 12, Ind. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Biner-Ellison Machinery Co., 1101 N. 
Main St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

Bliss Co., E. W., 1375 Raff Rd., S. W., 
Canton, Ohio 

Borden Co., 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Boutell Mfg. Co., Lois and Rutter, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Bowen Engineering Co., North Branch 
3, N. J 

Boyertown Auto Body Works, Inc., Third 
& Walnut Sts., Boyertown, Pa. 

Brady Co., W. H., 737 W. Glendale Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp., 
104 Asylum St., Hartford 3, Conn. 

Bridge Machine Co., Palmyra, N. J. 

Brilmayer Labs, E. W., 86 Fulton St., 
New York 38, N. Y. 

Bristol Co., P.O. Box 1790 CP, Water- 
bury 20, Conn. 

® Brockway Glass Co., 
Pa. 

® Brook Motor Corp., 3302 W. Peterson 
Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 

Brooks Chemicals, Inc., 3304 E. 87th 
St., Cleveland 27, Ohio 

Brown Co., Clarence, Box 1373, Modes- 
to, Calif. 

Brown Citrus Machinery Corp., 401 S. 
Greenleaf Ave., Whittier, Calif. 

Brown Filling Machine Co., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

ey Meter Company, Inc., 2910 Main 

, Buffalo 16, N. Y. 

nate Turbine Agricultural ye 
Co., 68 Industrial St., Gowanda, N 

Buffalo Weaving and Belting Co., A 
Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Buflovak Equipment Div., 
Co., 1637 Fillmore Ave., 
N. Y. 


60560 


Inc., Brockway, 


Blaw-Knox 
Buffalo 11, 


Burpee Co., W. Atlee, Huntington Pk. 
Ave. & 18th St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 

Burrell Seed Growers Co., D. V., P.O. 
Box 150, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Burt Co., F. L., 571 Seventh St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

@ Burt Machine Co., 401 East.Oliver St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Burton Machine Corp., John, 1600 West 
St., Concord, Calif. 

Buschman Co., E.W., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Busse Bros., 269 Grove St., 
Wis. 


4146 Clifton Ave., 


Randolph, 
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reasons why Morton should be your 
first choice for industrial salt service 


SERVICE IN EVERY STATE. Only Morton has plants, ware- 
houses and sales offices from coast to coast. Morton, and 
only Morton, can offer complete salt service wherever you 
may be located; whether you have just one plant or several 
plants in different parts of the country. 

ANY KIND OF SALT YOU NEED. From coarse rock to chemi- 
cally pure evaporated salt, Morton makes a grade of salt best 
suited to your particular needs. All in all, Morton produces, 
refines and delivers more than 100 different grades of salt 
for industrial uses 

ALTERNATE SOURCES OF SUPPLY. Morton has two or more 
sources (mines, wells and solar ponds) for any grade of salt 
you may need. This means Morton is in a position to make 
delivery from alternate plants, even under adverse condi- 
tions which might otherwise endanger the continuous oper- 
ation of your plants. 

PROMPT DELIVERY. Morton ships your order the fastest, 
most economical way: by truck, train, boat or barge. And 
Morton makes prompt delivery whether you buy salt by the 
bag or shipload. 

COMPLETE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. Whether you want 
expert, impartial counse! on a problem such as which grade 
of salt will save you money, or specialized technical help in 
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an area such as planning a water-softening system, you can 
get it, without charge, through your Morton representative. 
For Morton offers technical service to meet every industrial 
salt problem. And every Morton salesman and technical 
representative is backed by the services of Morton's salt 
research laboratory, the largest, most complete laboratory 
of its kind in the world. 

Let us give you a hand with your salt problems. Big or 
small, you'll find why Morton is first choice for industrial 
salt service with hundreds of companies, coast to coast. In 
fact, we think you'll find it well worthwhile to order a// your 
salt from Morton. For complete information, write: 


CORIPANY aa. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. CP-9, 110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: Fi 6-1300 





need a 
FREEZING TUNNEL? 


McCAIN FOODS, LTD. 
E. FLORENCEVILLE, N. B. 


ee a Mik eee 


In 1960 alone, Lewis Refrigeration 
Co. Installed 14 Tunnels with Over 
75 Tons Per Hour Belt Freezing 
Capacity — Nationwide 





WESTERN REFRIGERATION CO. “> of ' } \ i 
SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA EES BE ‘ a Ves 








specialists in BELT Loose product belt tunnels 
FREEZERS 


contact for 
Peas Bulk and package freezers 


eupennee Refrigerated warehouses 
Lima Beans ll ; Re 
Carrots esign and construction 
Corn 


Contact plate freezers 





LEWIS REFRIGERATION CO. 


Pp. O. BOX 1610 * LAKE CITY STATION, SEATTLE 55, WASHINGTON 
branch offices: PORTLAND, OREGON © SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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— Manufacturing Co., 7479 E. 13th 
, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


mR... Chemical Co., Clark St., Keyport, 
N. J. 


Cc 


C.1.T. Corp., 650 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

Caldwell Co., W.E., 2158 Brook St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

® California Food Industry Insurance Co., 
a Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, 


California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp., 215 Market St., San Francisco 
, Calif. 

California .Pine Box Distributors, 681 
Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
California Spray Chemical Corp. Div., 
Standard Oil of Calif., Lucas and 

Ortho Way, Richmond, Calif. 
California Vegetable Concentrates, P,O. 
Box 149, Huntington Park, Calif. 
® Callahan Can Machine Co., Proctor, Vt. 
* ee Wire Cloth Co., Cambridge, 
Can Conveyors, Inc., 942 S. Genesee, 
Waukegan, IIl. 
Ome Supply, P.O. Box 1665, Modesto, 


Dalif. 

Carlisle and Co., A., 645 Harrison St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Carnation Co., Can Div., 5045 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Carrier Corp., Syracuse 1, N. Y. Carrier 
Inc., Fred S., 1 Chatham Road, Sum 
mit, N.J. 

Cascade Container Corp., P.O. Box 300, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Castle, Inc., A. L., P.O. Box 275, Mor- 
an Hill, Calif. 

Celanese Corp. of America, 180 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Central States Paper & Bag Co., 5221 
Natural Bridge 15, St. Louis, Mo. 

Central Steel and Tank Co., Box 13, 
1106 N. 16th Ave., Yakima, Wash. 

Chain Belt Co., 4701 West Greenfield, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Champion Bronze & Paint Co. Inc., 2101- 
21 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 
Champion Corp., 4714 Sheffield Ave., 

Hammond, Ind. 

Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
ton, Ohio. 

Champion-Pneumatic Machy. Co., 825 
N. Pleasant St., Princeton, IIl. 

Chapman Chemical Co., Wood Preser- 
vative Div., 60 N. Third St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Charter Seed Co., 
Jose, Calif. 

Chem-Guard Products, Inc., 1015 Com- 
mercial St., San Carlos, Calif. 

Chemicolloid Laboratories, 55 Herrick 
Road, Garden City Park, New York 

© Cherry-Burrell Corp., 2400 Sixth St. 
S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Chevrolet Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., General Motors Bldg., Detroit 

Mich. 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., Lake Zurich, 


Hamil- 


1124 Merican St., San 


Chicago Stainless Equipment Corp., 5001 
Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Chicago Transparent Bag Co., 4806 West 
Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, Til. 

@ Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc., 
Falls, N. Y. 

@ Chisholm-Ryder Co. of Penna., Blettner 
Ave., Hanover, Pa. 

Christian Engineers, J. D., 480 Potrero 
Ave., San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Niagara 
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Circo Equipment Co., 51 Terminal Ave., 
Clark, N.J. 
City Products Corp., 335 Clark St., Chi- 
cago 3, IIL. 
Clark Door Co., 
wark 8, N. 
Clark Equipment Co., Industrial Truck 
Div., Battle Creek Mich. 

Clayton Mfg. Co., 449 N. Temple City 
Bivd., El Monte, Calif. 

Cleveland Vibrator Co., 2828 Clinton 
Ave., Cleveland 18, Ohio. 

© Clinton Corn Processing Co., 
la. 

®Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 974 Front 
Ave., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

Cochrane Corporation, 3259 N. 17th St., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Cog Corp., 4389 W. Lake St., Chicago 
24, Il. 

Collier Carbon & Chem. Corp., 714 W. 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Co Conti- 
nental Oil Bldg., Denver 2, 2, Colo. 

Colton Co., Arthur, 3400 East Lafayette, 
Detroit 7, Mich. 

Columbia Engineering Sc. Co., 4025-37 
Sebastopol Highway, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Commercial Mfg. and Supply Co., 2432 
S. Railroad Ave., Fresno 14, Calif. 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 9 First 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
1400 West Ave., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 
Consolidated Syphone Supply Co., 22 
Wooster St., New York City, N.Y. 
Container Corp. of America, 38 South 

Dearborn St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
Container Stapling Corp., 27th St., P.O.C. 
R.R., Herrin, Ill. 
© Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Inc., 4220 S. 
10 E. 56th St., 


15 Hunterdon St., Ne- 


Clinton, 


Continental Freezers of IIl., 
Kildare, Chicago, 

@Corn Products Co., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Corneli Seed Co., 101 Choutrau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Corneli Paperboard Products Co., Div. 
of St. — Paper Co., 1514 E. Thomas 
Ave. waukee, Wis. 

Corning Glass Works, 1946 Crystal St., 
Corning, N. Y. 
Corrigan Co. Inc., J.C., 41 Norwood, 

Boston 22, Mass. 

Crane Co., 4100 S. Kedsie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

@ Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 1243 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, IIl. 

Crest Foods Co., Ashton, IIl. 

Crocker Co., H. S., 1000 San Mates Ave., 
San Bruno, Calif. 

@ Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

@ Cromwell Paper Co., 
Ave., Chicago 1, II. 

®@ Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., 9300 Ash- 
ton Road, Philadelphia 36, Pa. 

© Crown Zellerbach Corp., Western-Wax- 
ide Div., 2199 Williams St., San Lean- 
dro, Calif. 

Currie Machinery Co., 1150 Walsh Ave., 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Curtis Automotive Devices, Inc., Dyna- 
Fog Products Div., P. O. Box 297, 
Westfield, Ind. 

Cuyler Corp., Otto W., Webster, N. Y. 

Cyclomatic Freezing Systems, Div. of 
Texstar Corp., 237 Lancaster Ave., De- 
von, Pa. 

Cyclone Fence Dept., American Steel & 
Wire Div., U.S. Steel, Waukegan, IIl. 


180 N. Wabash 
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D and M Products, Inc., 26 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Darworth, Inc., Chemical Products Div., 
Simsbury, Eg 
Day Co. Div., J. H.; Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co., 4932 Beech St., 

Cincinnati 12, Ohio’ 

Daystrom, Inc., Weston Instruments Div., 
614 Freilinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, 
N. 

Dazey Corp., The, 4301 Warne Ave., St. 
Louis 7, Mo. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., 300 Howard St., 
Framingham, Mass. 

Detrex Chemical Industries, Inc., Box 
501, Detroit 32, Mich. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Div., W. R. 
Grace & Co., 62 Whittemore Ave., 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 

Diagraph- -Bradley Ind., Inc., P.O. Box 
269, Herrin, Ill. 

Diamond Chain Co., Inc., 402 Kentucky 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

@ Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 915 River- 
side Ave., St. Clair, Mich. 

Diamond Mfg. Co., 1763 Timothy Drive, 
San Leandro, Calif. 

Diamond National Corp., The Gardner 
Div., 407 Charles St., Middletown, 
Ohio 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 4740 W. 
Electric Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Diversey Corp., 1820 Roscoe St., Chi- 


cago 13, Ill. 
Dixie Wax Paper Co., 1300 South Polk 
Dow Chemical 


St., Dallas 24, Texas 
Dobeckmun Co. Div., 

Co., P.O. Box 6417, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., ——> Ind. 
Dodge and Olcott, Inc., 180 Varick St., 

New York 14, N. 
Dole Refrigerating co. 

Road, Chicago 30, ill. 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., 118 

N. Front St., New Orleans, La. 

Dow Canvass Products Co., 2705 Calu- 
met Ave., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

@ Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc., Broadway at 7th, 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Dudley Machinery wx) 2750 Scott 

Lane, Santa Clara, Calif 
Dundon Iron Works, 2285 Jerrold Ave., 

San Francisco 24, Calif. 

1910 Lake St., Kalamazoo, 


5910 N. Pulaski 


Dunkley Co., 
Mich. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L, Wil- 
mington 98, Del. 

Durant Mfg. Co., 1900 N. Buffum St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Durkee Famous Foods, Div. of the Glid- 
den Co., 900 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


E 
Eagle Machinery Co., Ltd., 465 Cali- 
ornia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Easterday Paint & Chem. Co., Highway 
32, North Racine, Wis. 
@Economic Machinery Co., 


159 Home Ave., 


Worcester, 


Mass. 
© Edlund Co., 
ton, Vt. 


Burling- 
Edmont Inc., Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio 


=; tone Containers, Inc., Wheeling, 


1212 Walnut St., 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., Champlain and 
Mulberry, Toledo 1, Ohio 
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SALT 
OF 
UNEQUALED 
QUALITY 


@ An increasing number of bakers, canners, meat packers and other food processors now specify 
Sterling Purified Salt in all their operations. Always more than 99.9% pure sodium chloride (less than 
30 ppm calcium and magnesium, less than 0.2 ppm trace metals), this remarkable product also offers the 
distinct advantages of a granulated salt. It is uniform in crystal size—won’t ‘“‘break up’”’ in handling. It 
has a constant volume for any given weight—can be measured with precision. And Sterling Purified Salt 
dissolves instantly and completely in every salting operation—thus insuring uniform flavor, color and 
texture in food. We urge you to test Sterling Purified Salt and compare the results with the salt you are 
using. You can arrange a test by contacting International’s local representative or the nearest district 
office: Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Phila., 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis. Or write direct to International Salt Company, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


INTERNATIONALS Sat ~7 SALT COMPANY 


“A STEP AHEAD IN SALT TECHNOLOGY” 
CANNER/PACKER, September 25, 1960 








Electric Sorting Machine Co. Div., Man- 
drel Ind., Inc., P. O. Box 13243, Hous- 
ton 19, Tex. 

Electro Mechanisms Inc., 510 Ash Ave., 
Fullerton, Calif. 

Elgin Mfg. Co., 200 Brook St., Elgin, Ill. 
Elliott Mfg. Co., Inc., 1735 Ventura, 
Fresno 1, Calif. 
@Emhart Mfg. Co., Portland Div., 127 

Main St., Portland, Conn. 

Exact Weight Scale Co., 538 E. Town Si., 
Columbus 15, Ohio 

Eyrle Co., 1539 Folsom St., 
cisco 3, Calif. 


San Fran- 


Fabreka Products Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIL. 

Fairfield Chemicals, Food Machinery and 
Chem. Corp., 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Fairmont Glass Works, Inc., 1301 S. 
Keystone Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Falk Corp., Box 492, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Famous Lubricants, Inc., 124 West 47th 
St., Chicago 9, ill. 

Farmhand Div., Superior Separator Co., 
Hopkins, Minn. 

Farquhar Div., A. B., Conveyor Systems, 
Inc., Morton Grove, IIl. 

Fenwal Inc., Pleasant St., Ashland, Mass. 

Ferguson Co., J. L., Route 52 at Re- 

public Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

* temholtz Machinery Co., 8468 Melrose 
Pl., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Ferrell and Co., A.T., 1621 Wheeler St., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Bulk Div., Box 
100, Mountain View, Calif. 

@ Fibreboard Paper Products Corp., 475 
Brannan St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
@Filler Machine Co., 10 Penn Ave., 

Philadelphia 11, Pa. 

Filper Corp., 1011 Beecher St., San Lean- 

ro, Calif. 

Findley Co., F. G., 3033 W. Pemberton, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Finnell System, Inc., 500 East St., Dept. 

250 West 18th St., New 


1190 Adams St., 


C/P, Elkhart, Ind. 

Firmenich, Inc., 
York 11, N. Y. 

Fischer & Porter Co., 61 Warminster 
Road, Warminster, Pa. 

Fitzpatrick Co., W. J., 1001 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4607 Lexing- 
ton, Chicago 44, Ill. 

Flintkote Co., 5500 S. Alameda, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

® Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., 900 Van 
Nest Ave., New York 62, N. Y. 

Food and Drug Research Labs., 1 
_— Ave. at 58th St., Maspeth 78 
N. 


Chem. Corp., 
P. O. Box 


otek " Machine ‘ry and 
Canning Machinery Div., 
1120, San Jose 8, Calif. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp., John 
Bean Div., 1305 South Cedar, Lansing 
4, Mich. 

@ Food Machry. & Chem. Corp., Niagara 
Chems. Div., 100 Niagara St., Middle- 
port, N. Y. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp., Peer- 
less Pump Hydrodynamics Div., 301 
W. Ave. 26, Los Angeles 31, Calif. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Coprp., 
Stokes & Smith Plant, 4952 Summer- 
dale Ave., ns 24, Pa. 

Food Materials Co , 2521 West 48th 
St., Chicago 32, Il. 
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Food Packers, Inc., 804 East 8th St., 
P. O. Box 390, New Albany, Ind. 

Food Systems, Inc., 2705-10th St., 
Berkeley 10, Calif. 

Ford Motor Co., Truck Div., Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Foster Forbes Glass Co., Marion, Ind. 

Fostoria Corp., 1200 North Main St., 
Dept. D-10, Fostoria, Ohio 

Fouche, Maison Frederic, Food Machin- 
ery Dept., 1 a 7, Route de Saint-Denis, 
La Courneuve (Seine), France 

Foxboro Co., 38 Neponset Ave., Fox- 
boro, Mass. 

Frick Co., Main St., 

Fries and Fries, Inc., 110 
Cincinnati 16, Ohio 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 76 Ninth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

® Fuller Co., H. B., 1150 Eustice St., 
Paul, Minn. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
E. 70th St., 


G and H Products Corp., 5718 52nd 
St., Kenosha, Wis. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Box 144, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

Gamse Litho Co., Pulaski Hiway & 66th, 
Baltimore 6, Md. 

Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill. 

Gardner Mfg. Co., 60 C, Kansas St., Hori- 
con, Wis. 

Gates Rubber Co., 999 S. Broadway, 
Denver 17, Colo. 

®@ Gaylord Container Corp. Div., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., 111 N. Fourth St., 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Saw Mill 
River Rd., Ardsley, N. Y. 

General Box Co., 1825 Milner Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill. 

General Capsule Co., 42 Watson St., De- 
troit, Mich. 

General Corrugated Machinery Co., 141 
W. Central Blvd., Palisades Park, N. J. 

General Food Equipment Co., P.O. Box 
1429, Lakeland, Fla. 

General Nailing Machine Co., 1524 
Smyrna Ave., Sanger, Calif. 

General Packing Equipment Co., P. O. 
Box 19525, Houston 24, Tex. 

Gentry Div., Consolidated Foods Corp., 
1111 South Central Ave. ., Glendale 4, 
Calif. 

Girdler Process Equipment Div. Cheme- 
tron Corp., 224 East Broadway, Louis- 
ville 1, Ky. 

Gisholt Machine Co., 1245 E. Washing- 
ton Ave., Madison 10, Wis. 

Glass Container Corp., 1747 W. Com- 
monwealth Ave., Fullerton, Calif. 

Glenshaw Glass Co., Glenshaw, Pa. 

@ Globe Woven Belting Co., Inc., 1400 
Clinton St., Buffalo 6, N. Y. 

Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F., 
500 S. Main St., Akron 18, Ohio 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 1144 E. 
Market St., Akron 16, Ohio 

Gottscho Inc., Adolph, 6 Evans Termi- 
nal, Hillside 5, N. J. 

Granite City Steel Co., 20th and Madi- 
son Ave., Granite City, Ill. 

Gray Co., 60 E. 11th Ave. N.E., Minne- 
apolis 13, Minn. 

Great Lakes Carbon Corp., Dicalite 
Dept., 612 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 


17, Calif. 
Great Western Sugar Co., 1530 16th St., 
Denver, Colo. 
Green Bay Foundry & Machine Works, 
401 S. Broadwy, Green Bay, Wis. 


© Griffin-Rutgers, Inc., 14 Harwood 
Court, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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© Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 1415 West 
37th St., Chicago 9, Ill. 

Groen Mfg. Co., 1900 Pratt Blvd., Elk 
Grove Village, Ill. 

Guardian Chemical Corp., 38-15 30th 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Gunther Products, Inc., 701 West 6th St., 
Galesburg, Ill. 


@ Hamachek Machine Co., Frank, Ke- 
waunee, Wis. 

© Hamilton Kettles Div., Brighton Corp., 
820 State Ave., Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

Hanson Equipment Co., Beloit, Wis. 

Hardie Manufacturing Co., Inc., 730 S. 
Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. . 

@ Hardy Salt Co., 800 South Vandeventer 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 

Harris Machinery Co., 30th Ave., S.E. 
near University, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Haslett Warehouse Co., 680 Beach St., 
San Francisco 19, Calif. 

@ Hayssen Mfg. Co., 1305 St. Clair Ave., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

®@ Hazel-Atlas Glass Div., Continental 
Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

©@ Heekin Can Co., 429 New St., 
nati 2, Ohio 

Heil Co., The, 3000 W. Montana St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Hercules Powder Co., Huron Milling 
Div., Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilming- 
ton 99, Del. 

Hinde and Dauch, Div., West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper, Sandusky, Ohio 

Hoerner Boxes, Inc., 600 Morgan St., 
Keokuk, Iowa 

© Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley 10, 

1601 Barth St., 


N. J. 

Holcomb Mfg. Co., J. L, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Holland He > - ual Co., 341 E. 7th, 

Holland, 
ar Sugar Cathe Colorado Springs, 


Cincin- 


Hood Industrial Gloves & Footwear, Di- 
vision B. F. Goodrich Co., 36 Nichols 
St., Watertown 7, Mass. 

Horix Manufacturing Co., Corliss Sta- 
tion, Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 

Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. 

Hubbert and Son, Inc., B. H., 1300 Block 
S. Ponca St., Baltimore 24, Md. 

Hubinger Co., Keokuk, Ia. 

@ Hume Company, H. D., 812 N. Main 
St., Mendota, Il. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 

@ Huntley Mfg. Co., P.O. Drawer 100, 
Brocton, N. Y. 

Hutchinson and Co., D. W., 700 S. Co- 
lumbus Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Hyster Co., 2902 N.E. Clackamas St., 
Portland 8, Ore. 


< aey Engineering, Sunnyvale, 

alif. 

Independent Supply Co., 104 S. Wash- 
ington St., Marion, Ind. 

Industrial Instruments, Inc., 89 Com- 
merce St., Cedar Grove, N. J. 

Industrial Marking Equipment Co., 655 
Berriman St., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 

Industrial Nucleonics Corp., 650 Acker- 
man Rd., Columbus 14, Ohio 

Infilco, Inc., 901 S. Campbell Ave., Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Inland Container Corp., 700 W. Morris, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Lee Metal Products Co., 432 Pine St., 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Il. 

International Paper Corp., 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

@ International Salt Co., Scranton 2, Pa. 

International Staple and Machine Co., 
806 E. Herrin St., Herrin, Il. 

@Isbrantsen Company, Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

Island Equipment Corporation, P. O. Box 
380276, Miami, Fla. 


J 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 978 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Jenkins Sons, Inc., M. W., 444 Pompton 
Ave., Cedar Grove, N. J. 

Jones Co., Inc., R. A., 315 E. 15th 
St., Covington, Ky. 

Jones Corp., E. D., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


KVP Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Corp., Alum. Can 
Div., 508 Kaiser Center, 16th St. Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Kaiser Steel Corp., 
land 12, Calif. 

The Kartridg Pak Co., 800 West Central 
Road, Mount Prospect, Ill. 

Kelco Co., 75 Terminal Avenue, Clark, 
N. J. 

Kennedy Car Liner and Bag Co., Inc., 
Shelbyville, Ind. 

Kerr & Co., Alex H., 3440 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

Key Equipment Co., Milton-Freewater, 
Ore. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., 21st & Clear- 
field Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Kiefer Machine Co., The Karl, 943 Mar- 
tin Place, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

King Co. of Owatonna, 911 N. Cedar 
St., Owatonna, Minn. 

Kiwi Coders Corp., 4027 N. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

Klenzade Products, Inc., 251 Wheeler, 
Beloit, Wis. 

Knickerbocker Mills, 601 W. 
New York, N. Y. 

Knox Glass Inc., Knox, Pa. 

Knox and Kinde Gelatin Co., 
Bidg., Johnstown, N. J. 

Koch Equipment Co., 2520 Holmes St., 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Kohlenberger Engineering Corp., 1600 
W. Commonwealth, Fullerton, Calif. 

Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., H., 161 Sixth 
Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 

@ Krenz Incorporated, Oscar, 
Sixth St., Berkeley 10, Calif. 

Kromer Co., O. W., 1120 Emerson Ave., 
N., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


L 


@L.E.E. Inc., 625 New York Avenue 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 

® Ladish Co., Tri-Clover Div., 

St., Kenosha, Wis. 

Lake State Yeast & Chemical Co., Div. of 
St. Regis Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

®@ Langsenkamp Co., Inc., F. H., 229 East 
South St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

®@ Latchford Glass Co., P. O. Box 71707, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lawrence Warehouse Co., 37 Drumm St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


1924 Broadway, Oak- 


26th St., 


Knox 


Ashby at 


2809 60th 





Philipsburg, Pa. 

Leeds and Northrup Co., 4907 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Leslie Salt Co., 505 Beach St., San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. 

© Lewis, G. B., Watertown, Wis. 

Lift Trucks, Inc., 2425 Spring Grove, 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Link-Belt Co., Dept. 60-CPL, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, IIl. 

Liquefreeze Co., Subsidiary of Isbrandt- 
sen Co., 26 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. 

Logeman Co., C. W., 633 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 

@ Longview Fibre Co., 111 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Love Co., J. E., Garfield, Wash. 

Lubriplate Div., Fiske Bros. Refining 
Co., 129 Lockwood St., Newark 5, N.J. 

Ludlow Corporation, Needham Heights 
94, Mass. 

Lumenite Electronics Co., 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Lunkenheimer Company, Beekman St. & 
Waverly Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 

Lustour Corp., 10 S. Brentwood Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


407 South 


MRM Co., 191 Berry St., Brooklyn, 
N .Y. 

Macbeth Corp., P.O. Box 950, 
burgh, N. Y. 

Machinery Service Co., Inc., 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Magline, Inc., Pinconning, Mich. 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 16 
Desbrosses St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Magnuson Engineers, Inc., 509 Emory 
St., San Jose 10, Calif. 

Manpower Inc., 820 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Manton Gaulin Mfg. Co., 44 Garden St., 
Everett, Mass. 

Manufacturers and Wholesalers Indemni- 
ty Exchange, 2019 Stout St., Denver 5, 
Colo. 

@ Marathon Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

Marine Colloids, Inc., 24 State St., New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Markem Machine Company, 
gress Street, Keene, N. H. 

oy Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, 

Marvil Package Division, Atlas Plywood 
Corp., Hebron, Md. 

Master Electric Co., 
Dayton 1, Ohio 

Master Mechanics Co., 2097 Columbus 
Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Masterfreeze Corp., Sister Bay, Wis. 

®@ Mathews Conveyor Co., Ellwood City, 
Pa. 

Matthews & Co., Jas. H., 3925 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Maxwell Bros. Inc., 2300 S. Morgan St., 
Chicago 8, IIl. 

Mayer and Sons Co., H. J., 6811 S. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Mayfair Products Co., 1 South Read St., 
East Riverton, N. J. 

McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


New- 


214 Eiler 


150 Con- 


126 Davis Ave., 


McCormick 
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McGraw - Edison Co., Transportation 
Cooling Div., 5201 W. 56th St., Chi- 
cago 38, Ill. 

950 West Marietta, NW Atlanta, Ga. 

@ McLauchlan Co., Inc., A. B., 1145 Lan- 
caster Dr., Salem, Ore. 

Mead Packaging, A Div. of Mead Corp., 

Merchants Refrigerating Co., 17 Varick 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Merck and Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Merrifield Trucking Co., P.O. Box 3350, 
Anaheim, Calif. 

Metal-Glass Products Co., 555 E. Walnut 
St., Pasadena, Calif. 

® Metro Glass Division, National Dairy 
Products Corporation, 107 West Side 
Avenue, Jersey City 5, N. J. 

Michael-Leonard Co., P. O. Box 987, 
Davenport, Ia. 

Michigan Lithographing Co., 1 Carlton 
Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Miles Chemical Co., Div. of Miles Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 1127 Myrtle St., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., 3006 
W. Cold Spring Lane, Baltimore 15, 


Md. 

Milprint, Inc., 4200 N. Holton Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Motive Mfg. Co., 1825 S. 
Kinnickinninc Ave., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator, 
Brown Instrument Div., Wayne & 
Windrim Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 900 
Bush Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Miranol Chemical Co., 277 Coit St., Irv- 
ington 11, N. J 

Mixing Equipment Co., Inc., 
Read Blvd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601 W. Ohio St., 
Chicago 44, Ill. 

Mono-Sol Corp., 407 County Line Road, 
Gary, Ind. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 800 N. Lind- 
burgh Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Morningstar-Paisley Products, Inc., 630 
W. Sist St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Morrison Bros. Seed Co., Dishman 
Branch, P.O. Box 66, Spokane 63, 
Wash. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

®@ Morton Salt Co., Industrial Div., 110 
N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 

Moto-Truc Co., 1988 E. 59th St., 
land 3, Ohio 

®@ Muirson Label Company, Inc., 435 
Stockton St., San Jose, Calif. 

Mutual Citrus Products, 424 S. Atcheson, 
Anaheim, Calif. 

Myers & Bro. Co., F.E., Orange and 
Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio 


135 Mt. 


Cleve- 


N 
ae Corp., 44 Franklin St., Nashua, 


© National Can Corp., 3217 W. 47th St., 


Chicago 32, Ill. 
National Equipment Corp., 153 - 157 
Crosby St., New York 12, N. Y. 
National Five- Point, Inc., 305 W. Rom- 
neya Dr., P. O. Box 686, Anaheim, 
Calif. 

@ National Starch and Chemical Corp., 
750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
National Steel Corp., Grant Bldg., Pitts- 

burgh 19, Pa. 
National Sugar Refining Co., 100 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Nationwide Leasing Company, 11 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
New Jersey Machine Corp., 16th & Clin- 

ton Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
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1. Weight of batch ingredient. 
2. Test of homogeneity of batch. 
3. Optical check of furnace temperatures. 
4. Analysis of exhaust gases. 
5. Determination of viscosity of glass. 
6. Test for specific gravity. 
7. Electronic inspection. * 
8. Visual inspection. 
9. Polariscope evaluation. 
10. Comparitor check of dimensions. 
11. Dimensional check by gauges. 
12. Weight check. 
13. Capacity check. 
14. Hydrostatic pressure tests. 
15. Thermal shock tests. 
16. Wall thickness determinati 


4:5 
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SORT aS 
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Be ee 


at hy ea 7 tii ia? 
"QUALITY CHECKS..29 


before Tygart Valley glass containers reach your filling lines. 
Because Quality and Uniformity are emphasized at Tygart Valley 


® 
a a, 


All the eye appeal of your product shows. And, 
Tygart Valley Quality Glass containers mean KWAY GLASS 


. : Bet ; a a COMPANY, INC., Brockway, Pennsylvania 
uninterrupted service on modern filling lines. ara = ec 


*Certain finishes and sizes Subsidiary: Tygart Valley Glass Company, Washington, Pa. 
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SEVEN creamery 


Job-Proved for More 


SWEPT-SURFACE® HEATER and COOLER provides extreme- 
ly economical continuous heating and cooling of liquids and 
semi-solids; — 30° F. to 300° F. Blades constantly sweeping 
product from heat transfer surface eliminate burn-on dur- 
ing heating, increase product yield. Ideal for heavy bodied 
products and pastes. Bulletin E-1300. 


Package Products 
Profitable Processing 


HIGH EFFICIENCY HOMOGENIZERS—Completely redesigned 
for smoother, more efficient homogenization at much lower 
pressure than others. Reduces power costs and parts wear. 
Single service valve gives “new” performance every day. 
Complete line, including high capacity 5-cyl. models. Bulle- 
tin N-1292. 


STAINLESS ROTARY FOOD PUMP 
New single-lobe, resilient rotors are es- 
pecially designed for pumping food 
products having distinct food particles 
up to %,” size, such as vegetable stews 
and mixes, fruits in simple syrups, cot- 
tage cheese, etc. Flow is continuous, 


CENTRIFUGAL SANITARY PUMPS 
Stainless steel. Complete size and ca- 
pacity range matches pump to job— 
saves money and operating cost. Built 
to reduce maintenance. Fast cleaning 
and quick disassembly without tools. 
Pumps both product and cleaning so- 


2-STAGE AMMONIA COMPRESSOR UNITS 
Provide automatic day-and-night low 
temperature refrigeration for hardening 
rooms, frozen products, etc. Use 25% to 
50% less connected horsepower than for 
single stage, save wear and operating 
problems. Package design saves space. 
Two types and capacity ranges. Shown, 


positive, non-agitating. Supplement 3, 
Bulletin H-1290. 


CRESCENT PLATE HEAT EXCHANGERS 
Stainless steel. Can be continuous heater, cooler, regenera- 
tor, H.T.S.T. pasteurizer — or all four. Reduce gasket 
maintenance to less than half, yet every plate is a heat ex- 
changer. Compact design saves space, easy cleaning saves 
wash-up time. Meet U.S.P.H. standards. Bulletin E-1153. 


lutions. Bulletin H-1200. 


Type “K.” Bulletin V-1211. 








TOP FEED STAINLESS ROTARY FOOD PUMPS 
Resilient rotors 


5-lobe for viscous 
products 
Single lobe for 
particles 
Up to 50,000 
Ibs./hr. at 100 
psi. Temperatures 
to 220°F. 
Bulletin A-1-525 wilh 


i i ; Standard inlet up 
peed ei cS feed to 3” diameter 








THE Creamery 
Package MFG. COMPANY 


General and Export Offices: te 

1243 West Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 

BRANCHES: Atlanta « Belmont, Mass. ¢ Buffalo « 
Charlotte « Chicago « Dallas « Denver « Houston « 
Kansas City, Mo. ¢ Los Angeles « Memphis © Min- 
neapolis « Nashville « New York « Omaha « Phila- 
delphia « Portland, Ore. ¢ St. Louis « Salt Lake City 
San Francisco « Seattle « Toledo « Waterloo, lowa 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
267 King Street, West ¢ Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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Néw York Terminal Warehouse Co., 25 
S. William St., New York 4, N. Y. 

@ Niagara Blower Co., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Niagara Filter, Div. American Machine 
& Metal Inc., 544-12th Ave., East Mo- 
line, Ill. 

North American Car Corp., 
Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 
Northrup King & Co., 1500 N. E. Jack- 

son, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

Northwestern Glass Co., 5801 E. Mar- 
ginal Way, Seattle, Wash. 

Nu-Lite Corp., 41 South Sixth St., 
Newark, N. J. 

NuWay Harvester Co., 1240 N. 13th St., 
San Jose 10, Calif. 


231 S. La- 


° 


® Oakite Products, Inc., 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equip. Co., 
Inc., Air Reduction Div., Custom Serv- 
ice Lab., 1400 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison 10, Wis. 

Ohio Fruit Products Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
472, North East, Pa. 

Old Dominion Box Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
660, Charlotte, N. C. 

Olin-Mathieson Chem. Corp., 460 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

The Oliver Corp., 400 West Madison, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oliver Machinery Co., 445 6th St., N.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

Olney Inc., Geo. J., Westernville, N. Y. 

Orr & Sembower, Inc., P. O. Box 1138, 
Reading, Pa. 

® Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Food Proces- 
sors Div., 14th & Adams, Toledo 1, 
Ohio 


44 F Rector St., 


Pacific Coast Foil Co., 177 S. Airport 
Blvd., South San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Intermountain Express, 14th and 
Clay, P. O. Box 958, Oakland, Calif. 
Pacific Wire Works, Co., 4515 6th Ave., 
S. Seattle 8, Wash. 

Package Machinery Co., East Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Packaging Corporation of America, Ritt- 
man, Ohio 

Pak-Rapid, Inc., Elizabeth St., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Palmer-Shile Co., 16045 Fullerton Ave., 
Detroit 27, Mich. 

Palmer Co., Harold L., 28625 Grand 
River Ave., Farmington, Mich. 

Palmer Thermometers Inc., 2515 Nor- 
wood Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

Paperlynen Co., 555 West Goodale St., 
P. O. Box 1498, Columbus, Ohio 

Paulson Bros. Industries, Inc., Clear 
Lake, Wis. 

Pease Co., F. B., 1450 E. Henrietta Rd., 
Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Peco Corporation, 111 Ortega Ave., Mt. 
View, Calif. 

Penick & Co., S. B., 
York 8, N. Y. 

Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc., 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

@ Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., 2901 Taylor 
Way, Tacoma 2, Wash. 

Pennsylvania Scale Co., Graybill Rd., 
Bareville, Pa. 

Pepsi-Cola Co., 
19, N. Y. 

Peterson & Peterson, 2705 Tenth Street, 
Berkeley 10, Calif. 


100 Church St., New 


3 W. 57th St., New York 
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West 


@ Peto Seed Company, P. O. Box 138, 
Saticoy, Calif. 

Pfaudler-Permutit, Inc., Pfaudler Div., 
1000 West Ave., Rochester 3, N. Y. 

@ Pfizer & Co., Chas., 630 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation, 300 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co., 2444 W. 16th 
St., Chicago 8, IIl. 

Pick Manufacturing Co., Water Heating 
Div., West Bend, Wis. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Pierce Glass Co., Port Allegany, Pa. 

Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, Ohio 

Plastomatic Corp., King and Bridge Sts., 
Malvern, Pa. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., North Quincy, 


ass. 

Pollock Paper Company, 2236 Cockrell 
St., Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 1 Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Polymer Industries, Inc., Springdale, 
Conn. 

®@ Porter-Way Harvester Mfg. Co., Wa- 
terloo, N. Y. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Teterboro, N. J. 

Powell Company, The William, 2525 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 

Powers Regulator Co., 3400 Oakton St., 
Skokie 70, Ill. 

Precision Scientific Co., 3737 W. Cort- 
land St., Chicago 47, Ill. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 7th and Tabor 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Productive Equipment Corp., 2926 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 12, Ill. 

Protection Products Mfg. Co., 2305 Su- 
perior St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Puccinelli Packing Company, 350 Third 
St., Turlock, Calif. 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 200 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Pure Line Seeds, Inc., P.O. Box 91, 
Moscow, Ida. 


Q 

Quincy Market Cold Storage and Ware- 
house Co., 178 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Quaker Oats Co., Industrial Foods Sales 
Dept. 345 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54, Ill. 

Quality Lithographing Division, Riegel 
Paper Corporation, 260 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


® 

Radio Corp. of America, Industrial Prod- 
ucts, Camden, N. J. 

Rapids-Standard Co., 144 Trowbridge St., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Redington Co., F. B., 3010 St., Charles 
Road, Bellwood, III. 

Reeves Pulley Co. Div., Reliance Elec- 
= and Engineering Co., Columbus, 
nd. 

® Refined Syrups and Sugars, Inc., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 

Refrigeration Appliances, Inc., 901 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, III. 
Reliance Elec. & Engr. Co., 1525 Adrian 

Road, Burlingame, Calif. 

Reid Boiler Works, South Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Republic Steel Corp., 3100 E. 45th St., 

Rescor Industries, 6 West Prospect Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio 

Resina Automatic Machry. Co., 572 
Smith St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 

Reynaud, Ltd., 900-910 2Ist 
Union City, N. J. 


Street, 
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Reynolds Metals Co., 6601 W. Broad 
St., Richmond 18, Va. 

Rheem Mfg. Co., 1701 W. Edgar Rd., 
Linden, N. J. 

Rhodia, Inc., 60 E. 56th St., New York 
22, N. Y. 

@ Rice Seed Co., W. A., 1108 W. Car- 
penter St., Jerseyville, ill. 

Richardson ‘Scale Co., 668 Van Houten 
Ave., Clifton, N. j. 

Richfield Oil Co , Richfield Bldg., Los 
Angeles 17, Ca if. 

Richter Sons Co., A.M., 710 Madison 
St., Manitowoc, Wis. 

® Rietz Mfg. Co., Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Ringsby Truck Lines Inc., Refri 2 ag 
Div., 1420 33rd St., Denver 5, 

Robbins & Myers, Inc., 1345 ‘Lagonda 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio 

@ Robins and Co., Inc., A. K., 713 East 
Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Robinson & Sons, Lawrence, P. O. Box 
1373, Modesto, Calif. 

Rochester Lithographic Mfg. Co., 95 Mt. 
Read, Rochester, N. Y. 

Roesch Co. Louis, 1886 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Rogers Brothers Company, P. O. Box 
2188, Idaho Falls, Ida. 

Rohm & Haas Co., 222 W. Washington 
Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Rossotti Lithograph Corp., 8511 Ton- 
nelle Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 

Rust-Oleum Mfg. Co., 2425 Oakton St., 
Evanston, Ill. 


St. Louis Terminal Field Warehouse Co., 
826 Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 

© Sandvik Steel, Inc., Belt Conveyor Div., 
1702 Nevins Road, Fairlawn, N. J. 

Sanfax Co., P.O. Box 604, Atlanta, Ga. 

Santa Fe Railway Co., 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Scandia Packaging Machinery Co., 500 
Belleville, North Arlington, N. J. 
Schjeldahl Co., 206 S. Division St., 

Northfield, Minn. 

Schmidt Litho Co., 2nd and Bryant Sts., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Schroeder Machine Corp., New Court 
Ave., East Syracuse, N. Y. 

Scientific Instrument Co., 617 Howard 
St., Detroit, Mich. 

Scientific Oil Compounding Co., Inc., 
Cunilate Div., 1637 S. Kilbourn Ave., 

® Scott Viner Co., 1224 Kinnear Rd., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

— Co., 20 Valley St., Wakefield, 
Mas 

Security Lithograph Co., Label Div., 200 
Broadway, San Francisco, Calif. 

@Seed Research Specialists, P.O. Box 
3091, Modesto, Calif. 

Sefton Fibre Can Co., Div., Container 
Corp. of America, 3275 Big Bend 
Blvd., St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Sellers Injector Corp., 1600 Hamilton 
St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 

Shell Chemical Co., Agricultural Chem. 
Div., 110 West Sist, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

Shubert Co., H. A., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Shuttleworth Inc., Warren, Ind. 


1212 Washington St., 


Ind. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 47, Tl. 

© Simplicity Engineering Co., Durand, 
Mich. 


Simpson Engineered Wood Products Co., 
2301 N. Columbia Blvd., Portland, 
Ore. 
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Sinclair-Scott Co., 6245 State Rd., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Smith Corp., A. O., Kankakee, Ill. 

@ Smith's Sons Co., John E., 50 Broad- 
way, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, Ohio 

Solbern Mfg. Corp., P. O. Box 567, Cald- 


well, N. J. 
Somerville Dressed Meat Co., 128 New- 
4800 


market Sq., Boston 18, Mass. 
Southwestern Engineering Co., 
Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
®@ Speas Co., 2400 Nicholson Ave., Kan- 
sas City 20, Mo. 
Spencer Chemical Co., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Spotnails, Inc., 1527 Lyons St., 
ton, Ill. 

© Spraying Systems Co., 
Bellwood, Ill. 

Spreckels Sugar Company, 2 Pine St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Sprout Waldron Co., Muney, Penna. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Ill. 

Standard Agricultural Chemicals, Inc., 
1301 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Standard Conveyor Co., 315 N. W. Sec- 
ond Ave., North St. Paul 9, Minn. 

@ Standard Machine Co., Canton, Mo. 

® Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Western Op- 
erations Inc., 225 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 20, Calif. 

Standard Packaging Corp., 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Standardized Products Co., P.O. Box 115, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

@ Stange Company, Wm. J., 342 North- 
western Ave., Chicago 12, IIl. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Stecher-Traung Litho Corp., 274 No. 
Goodman St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 

Steinen Mfg. Co., Wm., 45 Bruen St., 
Newark 5, N. J. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 

Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., 5401 Tele- 
graph Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stern Can Co., 71 Locust, Boston, Mass. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., 1825 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 

Stokes Corp., F. J., 5500 Tabor Rd., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

Stone Container Corp., 4200 W. 42nd 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Strawberry Hill Press, Inc., 23-02 49th 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., 105 Clayton St., 
Dorchester, Boston 22, Mass. 

Sugarine, Inc., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

@ Sunkist Growers Products Sales Dept., 
720 E. Sunkist St., Ontario, Calif. 

Superior Separator Co., Fluidizer Div., 
121 Washington Ave., S., Hopkins, 
Minn. 

Sweet Corn Research Inc., 
Ames, Ia. 

e Swift & Co., 4115 Packers Ave., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. 

Syntron Co., 1232 
Homer City, Pa. 


Dwight Bldg., 
Evans- 


3201 Randolph, 


200 East 42nd 


114 Kellogg, 


Lexington Ave., 


T 


Takamine Laboratories Div., Miles Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 95 Ames 
St., Rochester 1, N. Y. 

Terminal Ice and Cold Storage Co., 514 
Pittock Block, 921 S.W. Washington 
St., Portland 5, Ore. 

Terriss-Consolidated Industries, 22 Woo- 
ster St., New York 13, N. Y. 





Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc., 375 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Thermoid Div., H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 
200 Whitehead Rd., Trenton, N. J. 

© Thermovac Processing Equipment Div., 
Rheem Mfg. Co., 816 E. Hazelton 
Ave., Stockton, Calif. 

Toledo Scale Corp., 1055 Telegraph Rd., 
Toledo 12, Ohio 

@ Ton-Tex Corp., 247 Pear St. N. W., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

Tote System Inc., Beatrice, Neb. 

Towmotor Corporation, 1226 E. 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 

© Trans-American Refrigerated Svc. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 1275, Colorado Springs, 


Colo. 

Tranter Mfg. Co., Inc., Kold-Hold Div., 
735 Hazel St., Lansing 4, Mich. 

Triangle Package Machine Co., 6633 W. 
Diversey Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 

Tri-Counties Advertising, Inc., 826 Main 
St., Ventura, Calif. 

Tropical Paint Company, 1240 W. 70th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 

Trucson Laboratories, 700 Caniff, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Tube Turns Plastics, Inc., 2929 Magazine 
St., Louisville 11, Ky. 


152nd 


Union Bag—Camp Paper Co 
Broadway, New York 7, N. 

Union Carbide Chemical Co., Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Dept., 270 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Union Paste Co., 1605 Hyde Park Ave., 
Boston 36, Mass. 

Union Standard Equipment Co., 318 La- 
fayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 

® Union Starch and Refining Co., Third 
and Washington Sts., Columbus, Ind. 

Union Sugar Div., Consolidated Foods 
Corp., 230 California St., San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. 

United Co., The, Tuc Road, Westmin- 
ster, Md. 

United Can Div., Hunt Foods Industries, 
Inc., P. O. Box 3457, Hayward, Calif. 

United Cork Companies, 2 Central Ave., 
Kearny, N. J. 

United Shoe Machinery Co., 140 Federal, 
Boston 7, Mass. 

U.S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 4015 N. 
Rockwell St., Chicago 18, Ill. 

U.S. Electrical Motors, 200 E. Slauson 
Ave., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 

U.S. Printing and Litho. Co., Robertson 
Ave. and Beech, Cincinnati, Ohio 

U.S. Rubber Co., 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 

U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chem. Div., 
Elm St., Naugatuck, Conn. 

U.S. Steel Corp., 525 William Penn PI., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

U.S. Stoneware Co., Plastics & Synthetics 
Div., Brimfield Rd., Akron 9, Ohio 
Universal Underwriters, Union National 

Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

® Urschel Laboratories, Inc., 2503 Calu- 
met Rd., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Beneficial Life 
Bidg., Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Vv 

Veeder Root Co., 70 Sargeant St., 
ford 2, Conn. 

Veg-A-Peel Co., Inc., 215-219 N. Walnut 
St., Creston, Ia. 

Vico Products Co., 417 W. Scott St., 
Chicago 10, Il. 

Viking Co., Fourth and Alter Sts., 
Cedar Falls 1, Ia. 


Hart- 


© Advertisers in this issue—See page no. 200. 





Vilter Mfg. Co., 2217 S. First St., Mil- 
waukee 7, Wis. 

Visking Co., Div., of Union Carbide 
ae 6733 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, 


Von Opel Corp., alas 15 Williams St., 
New York, N. 

Voss Belting and | SR Co., 5645 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill 


w 


Wallace and Tiernan, Inc., 25 Main St., 
Belleville 9, N. J. 

© Warner, Inc., Lansing B., The Canners 
Exchange, 4210 Peterson Ave., Chi- 
cago 30, Ill. 

Warner-Jenkinson Mfg. Co., 2526 Bald- 
win St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 

Warrick Co., Charles F., 1964 West 11 
Mile Rd., Berkeley, Mich. 

Washburn Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Ida. 
@ Waukesha Foundry Co., Pump Div., 
1326 Lincoln Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

Weber Co., Inc., H. G., Kiel, Wis. 

Weigh Right Automatic Scale Co., Mills 
Rd., Joliet, Ill. 

WEMCO, Div., Western Machy. Co., 
650 Fifth St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 230 

Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Western Can Co., 1849-17th St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. 

Western Condensing Co., P. O. Box 739, 
340 W. College Ave., Appleton, Wis. 

Western Gear Corp., Belmont, Calif. 

Western Litho. Co., 600 E. 2nd St., Los 
Angeles 54, Calif. 

Westinghouse Electric Co., P. O. Box 
2278, 3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 

Weyerhaeuser Co., Boxboard & Folding 
Carton Div., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 

White Cap Co., Div. of Continental Can 
a Inc., 1819 N. Major Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Wilkens-Anderson Co., 4525 W. Division 

., Chicago, Ill. 

Wilmot Castle Co., P. O. Box 629, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

@ Wilson Rubber Co., Div. of Becton, 
Dickinson & Co., 1200 Garfield Ave., 
S.W., Canton 6, Ohio 

@ Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, P. O. Box 2217, Madison 1, Wis. 

Wisconsin Cold Storage Co., 344 E. 
Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woodman Co., Inc., 647 East College 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Woolson Spice Co., Summit and San- 
dusky Sts., Toledo, Ohio 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., J. B. Ford 
Div., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Y 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Automatic 
Transportation Div., 101 W. 87th St., 
Chicago 20, Ill. 

Yeomans Bros. Co., 1999 N. Ruby St., 
Melrose Park, Ill. 

York Corp., Roosevelt & Pennsylvania, 
York, Pa. 

York Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Grant- 
ley Rd., York, Pa. 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


@ Zeiss, Inc., Carl, 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y 
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Classified Listing of Suppliers 


How To Use It 


1. The name of the manufacturer is given under the product listing. 
2. The address of the manufacturer is given in the alphabetical listing, which 


begins on page 42. 


Where to Look 


Section A 


Preparation and Processing Equipment 


Food Ingredients and Additives 
Section C 


Raw Product Equipment and Supplies 


Section D 


Maintenance, Lubrication, Sanitation Equipment and Supplies 


Section E 


Handling, Conveying and Power Equipment 


Section F 


Packaging Equipment Containers and Supplies 


Control and Laboratory Equipment, Instruments, Supplies. 


Section H 
Special Services 


Section |! 


Contract packers of food in aerosol cans. 


SECTION A 


Preparation and Processing Equipment 


Agitators, mixers, stirrers, 
blenders 


Alsop Engineering Corp. 

Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 

Bauer Bros. Co. 

Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Chemicolloid Labs. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Christian Engineers, J. D. 

Cog Corp. 

Colton Co., Arthur 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Day Co. Div., J. H.; Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co. 

Dunkley Co. 

Fernholtz Machinery Co. 

Girdler Process Equipment Div. Cheme- 
tron Corp. 

Groen Mfg. Co. 

Hanson Equipment Co. 

Krenz Inc., Oscar 

Lee Metal Products Co. 

Metal-Glass Products Co. 

Mixing Equipment Co. 

Pfaudler Permutit, Inc. 

Stokes Corp., F. J. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Rietz Mfg. Co. 

Terriss-Consolidated Industries 
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Thermovac Inc. 
Union Standard Equipment Co. 
United Co., The 


Blanchers, pre-heaters, steamers 


American Machinery Corp. 
Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Berlin Chapman Co. 
Central Steel and Tank Co. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Christian Engineers, J. D 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 
Dunkley Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Fostoria \ 

Huntley Mfg. Co. 

Krenz Inc., Oscar 
Metal-Glass Products Co. 
Pease Co., F. B. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Scott Viner Co. 

Thermovac Inc. 


Breading equipment 


Bridge Machine Co. 
Metal-Glass Products Co. 
Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Union Standard Equipment Co. 


Briners, brine makers, salters 


Biner Ellison Machinery Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Horix Manufacturing Co. 
International Salt Co. 

Leslie Salt Co., Scientific Salting Div. 
Morton Salt Co., Industrial Div. 


Can openers, can crushers 


American Can Co., Canco Div. 
Dazey Corp., The 

Edlund Co. 

Langsenkamp Co., F. H. 
Rescor Industries 


Choppers, crushers, disintegra- 
tors 


Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Berlin Chapman Co. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Dazey Corp., The 

Food Machinery & Chem. Corp. 
Koch Equipment Co. 
Langsenkamp Co., F. H. 

Rietz Mfg. Co. 

United Co., The 


Cleaners—raw product 


American Machinery Corp. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Commercial Mfg. and Supply Co. 
Ferrell and Co., A. T. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Huntley Mfg. Co. 

Key Equipment Cc. 

McLauchlan Co., Inc. 

Rice Seed Co., W. A. 

Scott Viner Co. 

Sinclair-Scott 

United Co., The 


Cookers, coolers, pasteurizers 


American Machinery Corp. 

Barry-Wehmiller Machy. Co. 

Berlin Chapman Co. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 

Bridge Machine Co. 

Chemicolloid Labs. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chicago Stainless Equipment Corp. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Christian Engineers, J. D. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Dundon Iron Works 

Dunkley Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 

Fostoria Corp. 

Fouche, Maison Frederic 

General Food Equipment Co. 

Girdler Process Equipment Div. Cheme- 
tron Corp. 

Horix Manufacturing Co. 

Huntley Mfg. Co. 

Krenz Inc., Oscar 

Langsenkamp Co., F. H. 

Lee Metal Products Co. 

Metal-Glass Products Co. 

Palmer Co., Harold L. 

Pease Co., F. B. 





The case 
of the 
triskaidekaphobic 


engineer 


FEARLESS FULLER: I finished off a very interesting case 
over the weekend, Miss Watson. 


MISS WATSON: Let’s hear about it, Fearless. 


FEARLESS FULLER: It concerns a good prospect who 
agreed our adhesives were best, our 
service was best and our price was 
best. Yet he wouldn’t order. 


MISS WATSON: A baffling mystery. 


FEARLESS FULLER: Yes, until I discovered the reason for 
his actions. The man suffers from 
triskaidekaphobia. 


MISS WATSON: Sounds like a horrible disease. 


FEARLESS FULLER: Not in the least. Actually all it 
means is fear of the number 13. 
Many people are triskaidekaphobics. 


MISS WATSON: That must be what my hillbilly cousin 
was. He refused to sleep 13 in a bed. 
But what has triskaidekaphobia got te 
do with us? 


FEARLESS FULLER: Well, this engineer’s been reading 
our ads and noted that we always 
list 13 Fuller Plants. And for this 
reason he refused to order from us. 


MISS WATSON: How did you solve the case? 


FEARLESS FULLER: I explained that although we list 13 
plants, these are only our main 
plants. Actually, Fuller has addi- 
tional locations, 23 to be exact. 


MISS WATSON: Well, did you sign him up for a big 
order? 


FEARLESS FULLER: Naturally. 
MISS WATSON: Oh, you’re wonderful, Fearless! 


FEARLESS FULLER: Elementary, Miss Watson. There 
are very few problems a Fuller man 
can’t solve. 

Your Fuller man is ready with the correct solutions on any 

adhesive problems for you, too. Contact your near by plant. 


H.B.Fuller Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minn. « Atlanta, Ga. « Buffalo, N.Y. + Chicago, Ill. « Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. « Kansas City, Mo. « Linden, N.J.+* Los Angeles, Calif. « Memphis, 
Tenn. + Portiand, Ore. * So. San Francisco, Calif. « Tampa, Fla. 
Also Winnipeg, Can. « Fuller Adhesives International, Nassau. Bahamas 
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Rietz Mfg. Co. 
Union Standard Equipment Co. 
York Div., Borg-Warner Corp. 


Corers, peelers, stemmers, pit- 
ters, snippers 

Ashlock Co., Geo. W. 

Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 

Boutell Mfg. Co. 

Canners Supply, The 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Dunkley Co. 

Elliott Mfg. Co. 

Filper Corp 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 

Huntley Mfg. Co. 

Langsenkamp Co., F. H. 

Magnuson Engineers, Inc. 

Milwaukee Motive Mfg. Co. 

Pease Co., F. B. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 

Toledo Scale Co. 


Cutters, dicers, slicers 


Ashlock Co., Geo. W. 
Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 
Dazey Corp., The 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Koch Equipment Co. 
McLauchlan Co., Inc., A. B. 
Olney Inc., George Se 

Pease Co., F. B. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Scott Viner Co. 

Sinclair-Scott 

Smith’s Sons Co. 

United Co., The 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc. 


Deaerators, aerators 


American Machinery Corp. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Thermovac Inc. 


Dispensers —— brine, salt, sugar, 
syrup, etc. 

Fernholtz Machinery Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 

Hamachek Machine Co., Frank 

Hardy Salt Co. 

Leslie Salt Co. 

Logeman Co., C. W. 

Magnuson Engineers, Inc. 

Morton Salt Co., Industrial Div. 


Dryers, dehydraters, evapora- 
tors, vacuum pans 


Allen Fruit Co., Inc. 

Benner- Nawman, Inc. 

Bowen Engineering Co. 

Buflovak Equipment 
Knox Company 

Carrier Corp. 

Carver, Inc., Fred S. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Christian Engineers, J. D. 

Diamond Mfg. Co. 

Fernholtz Machinery Co. 

Fostoria Corp. 

Groen Mfg. Co. 

Heil Co., The 

Krenz Inc., Oscar 

Lee Metal Products Co. 


Division, Blow- 
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Link-Belt Co. 
Metal-Glass Products Co. 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
Niagara Blower Co. 
Pfaudler Co. 

Rietz Mfg. Co. 
Thermovac Inc. 
Veg-A-Peel Co., Inc. 


Egg Handling Equipment 
Food Systems, Inc. 

Peterson & Peterson 

Western Gear Corp. 


Exhausters 


American Machinery Corp. 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. 
Berlin Chapman Co. 

Christian aiecors, J. D. 
Dunkley Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Horix Mfg. Co. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Standard Metal Products 


Extractors—juice, pulp 
Bauer Bros. Co. 

Berlin Chapman Co. 

Brown Citrus Machinery Corp. 
Carver Inc., Fred S. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Langsenkamp Co., F. H. 


Filling machines, can, carton, 
glass 


Allen Fruit Co., Inc. 

Anderson Bros Mfg. Co. 

Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 

Biner-Ellison Machinery Co. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 

Bridge Machine Co. 

Burt Co., F. L. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. of Pennsyl- 
Vania 

Colton Co., Arthur 

Container Corp. of America 

Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Elgin Mfg. Co. 

Eyrle Company 

Ferguson Co., J. L. 

Filler Machine Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 

Food Packers, Inc. 

Girdler Process Equipment Div. Cheme- 
tron Corp. 

Gray Co. 

Horix Manufacturing Co. 

Kiefer Machine Co. 

King Sales and Engineering Co. 

MRM Co. 

Machinery Service Co. 

Marathon, Div. American Can Co. 

Mojonnier Bros. Co. 

Pfaudler Co. 

Redington Co., F. B. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 

Selbern Mfg. Co. 

Thermovac Inc. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 

U.S. Bottlers Machy. Co. 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 

Weigh Right Auto. Scale Co. 

Woodman Co., Inc. 


Filters, filter aids, strainers 
Alsop Engineering Corp. 

B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 





H.B. Fuller Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Equipment / Supplies Index 


SECTION A 
Preparation and 
Processing Equipment 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 


Chicago Stainless 

Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 

Infilco, Inc. 

Kiefer Machine Co., Karl 

Metal-Glass Products Co. 

Niagara Filter Div., American Machine 
& Metal, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Terriss-Consolidated Industries 

Thermovac Inc. 


Finishers, pulpers, comminuters 


Brown Citrus Machinery Corp. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Cog Corp. 

Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Fernholtz Machinery Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Langsenkamp Co., F. H 

Rietz Mfg. Co. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 


Forming machinery, food 
Basic Food Materials, Inc. 
Mayfair Products Co. 


Freezing equipment, supplies— 
compressors, blowers, refrig- 
erant, etc. 

Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div. 

Amerio Contact Plate Freezers, Inc. 

Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. 

Belt-Ice Corp. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 

Butler Mfg. Co. 

Carrier Corp. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Cyclomatic Freezing Systems 

Dole Refrigerating Co. 

Frick Co. 

Gardner-Denver Co. 

Girdler Process Equipment Div. Cheme- 
tron Co 

King Co. of Owatonna — 

Kohlenberger Engineering Corp. 

Liquefreeze Co. 

Masterfreeze Corp. 

Metal-Glass Products Co. 

Niagara Blower Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

a Appliances, Inc. 

Stokes Co @ 3 

Tranter M .. ’ Co., Inc. 

Vilter Mfg. Co. 

York Corp., Borg-Warner Corp. 


Fryers 

Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Bridge Machine Co. 

Central Steel and Tank Co. 
Christian Engineers, J. D. 


Graders, size 


Allen Fruit Co., Inc. 

Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Berlin Chapman Co. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Commercial Mfg. and Supply Co. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Dudley Machinery Corp. 





Elliott Mfg. Co. 

Ferrell and Co., A. T. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Huntley Mfg. Co. 

Magnuson Engineers, Inc. 
McLauchlan Co., A. B. 

Pease Co., F. B. 

Sinclair-Scott 

Standard Machine Co. 

Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 


Graders, quality 


American Machinery Corp. 

Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 

Berlin Chapman Co. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Commercial Mfg. and Supply Co. 

Cuyler Corp., 

Electric Sorting Machine Co. Div., Man- 
drel Ind., Inc. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 

Key Equipment Co. 

National Starch and Chemical Corp. 

Olney Inc., George J 

Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 


Heat exchangers 


APV Co., Inc. 

Barnes Co., W. F. and John 

Berlin Chapman Co. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 

Carrier Corp. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chicago Stainless Equipment Corp. 

Chisholm*Ryder Co., Inc. 

Christian Engineers, J. D. 

Corning Glass Works 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Dundon Iron Works 

Frick Co. 

Girdler Process Equipment Div. Cheme- 
tron Corp. 

Groen Mfg. Co. 

Hamilton Kettles Div., Brighton Corp. 

Krenz Inc., Oscar 

Langsenkamp Co., Inc., Frank 

Mojonnier Brothers Co. 

Niagara Blower Co. 

Palmer Co., Harold L. 

Pfaudler Permutit Inc. 

Rietz Mfg. Co. 

Southwestern Engineering Co. 

Thermovac Inc. 

York Div., Borg-Warner Corp. 


Homogenizers, emulsifiers 


Chemicolloid Labs. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Fitzpatrick Co., W. J 

Girdler Process Equipment Div. Cheme- 
tron Corp. 

Groen Mfg. Co. 

Koch Equipment = 

Logeman Co., 

Manton Gaulin sate. Co. 

Metal-Glass Products Co. 

Rietz Mfg. Co. 

Thermovac Inc. 

United Co., The 


Huskers, hullers, podders, viners 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Hamachek Machine Co., Frank 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 

Scott Viner Co. 

United Co., The 


Kettles—cooking, steam-jacket- 
ed, tilting, agitated, vacuum 


Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 


Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Chemicolloid Labs. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Dundon Iron Works 

Fernholtz x .-"aed Co. 

Groen ye 

Hamilton Kettles Div., papeen Corp. 
Hubbertand Son, Inc., B. B 

Koch Equipment Co. 

Krenz Inc., Oscar 

Langsenkamp Co., Inc., F. H. 

Lee Metal Products Co. 

Metal-Glass Products Co. 

Pfaudler Co. 
Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Terris-Consolidated Industries 
Thermovac Inc. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 
United Co., The 


Lighting — grading and inspec- 
tion 


Macbeth Corp. 
Nu-Lite Corp. 
Terris-Consolidated Industries 


Mills and grinders 


Bauer Bros. Co. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 

Chemicolloid Labs. 

Cog Corp. 

Day Co. Div., J. H.; Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co. 

Fernholtz Machinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Metal-Glass Products Co. 

Rietz Mfg. Co. 

Southwestern Engineering Co. 

Stokes Corp., F. J 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 

United Co., The 

U. S. Stoneware Co. 


Magnetic and electronic metal 
separators, traps 
Barkley & Dexter Labs, Inc. 
Brilmayer Laboratories, E. W. 
Columbia Engineering Svc. Co. 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
Fernholtz Machinery Co. 
Infilco, Inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Ladish Co., Tri Clover Div. 
Radio Corp. of America 


Albright Co., Thomas 

Bauer Bros. Co. 

Bliss Co., E. W. 

Carver Inc., Fred S. 

Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Fernholtz Machinery Co. 

Food Machinery — Chem. Corp. 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D. 
Terriss-Consolidated "Industries 


Retorts, retort crates and bas- 
kets, retort Ane eae 
Atlas-Pacific Engi 

Barnes Co., W. 
Berlin Chapman Co 


r~} oy 
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STANGE 





makes : 
Seasoning a 
ascience # 


The ability to create and produce a seasoning 
to meet your exact needs, plus the assurance 
that it is in compliance with Food Additive 
Laws—JIS A SCIENCE AT STANGE. 

The ability and versatility to produce 
seasonings such as Soluble, Liquid, 50-A 
Microground® and Ground for all types of 
finished products JS A SCIENCE AT 
STANGE. 

The technical skill to control the flavor 
potency of each and every shipment to pre- 
cise specifications—IJS A SCIENCE AT 
STANGE. 

The talent to create ... the skill to 
produce ... and the flexibility to fit your 
needs—IJS THE MOTTO AT STANGE. 


WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Paterson 4, N. J.—Oakland 21, Calif. 
Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mexico: Stange-Pesa, S. A., Mexico City 


50-A Microground Spice® NDGA Antioxidant® Ground Spice 
Cream of Spice Soluble Seasoning® 
Peacock Brand Certified Food Color® 


PRINTED IN U.S.A 





Equipment/Supplies Index 


SECTION A 
Preparation and Processing 
Equipment 


Busse Bros. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Dudley Machinery Corp. 

Dundon Iron Works 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Reid Boiler Works 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 


Screens, shakers, sifters, strain- 
ers, reels 


Allen Fruit Co., Inc. 

Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 

Bauer Bros Co. 

Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 

Central Steel and Tank Co. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 

Commerical Mfg. & Supply Co. 

Day Co. Div., J. H.; Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co. 

Dudley Machinery > 

Fernholtz Machinery Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 

Green Bay Foundry & Machine Works 

Huntley Mfg. Co. 

Key Equipment Co. 

Langsenkamp Co., F. H. 

Link-Belt Co. 

McLauchlan Co., A. B. 

Olney Inc., George J. 

Pease Co., F. B. 

Productive Equipment Corp. 

Scott Viner Co. 

Simplicity Engineering Co. 

Sinclair-Scott 

Southwestern Engineering Co. 

Spraying Systems, Inc. 

Steinen Mfg. Co. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Syntron Co. 

United Co., The 


Spray nozzles 
Spraying Systems Co. 


Tables — inspection, peeling, 
trimming 


Allen Fruit Co., Inc. 
Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
American Machinery Corp. 
Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Berlin Chapman Co. 

Bridge Machine Co. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 
Dunkley Co. 

Elliott Mfg. Co. 

Huntley Mfg. Co. 
Langsenkamp Co., Inc., F. H. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. 
Pease Co., F. B. 
Rapids-Standard Co. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Standard Metal Products 
Terriss-Consolidated Industries 


Tanks 

Adair Co., Inc., Robin W. 
Alsop Engineering Corp. 
Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Berlin Chapman Co. 





Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 

Central Steel and Tank Co. 
Chemicolloid Labs. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Dudley Machinery Corp. 

Dundon Iron Works 

Dunkley Co. 

Frick Co. 

Groen Mfg. Co. 

Hamilton Kettles Div., Brighton Corp. 
Hanson Equipment Co. 

Krenz Inc., Oscar 

Langsenkamp Co., F. H. 

Lee Metal Products Co. 

Metal-Glass Products Co. 

Mojonnier Bros. Co. 

Pease Co., F. B. 

Pfaudler Permutit Inc. 

Scott Viner Co. 

Simpson Engineered Wood Products Co. 
Thermovac Inc. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 


SECTION B 


United Co., The 
U.S. Steel Corp. 


Tank Covers 
Adair Co., Inc., Robin W. 


Washers—raw product 


Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Berlin Chapman Co. 

Central Steel and Tank Co. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Christian Engineers, J. D. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 
Dunkley Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Co. 
Huntley Mfg. Co. 

Key Equipment Co. 
McLauchlan Co., A. B. 
Olney, Inc., Geo. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Scott Viner Co. 

Sinclair-Scott 

United Co., The 

Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 


Food Ingredients and Additives 


Acids, edible 


Bzura Chemical Co. 

Clinton Corn Processing Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L. 

Merck and Co. 

Miles Chemical Co. Div., Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

Pfizer & Co., Chas. 


Antioxidants 


Archibald & Kendall, Inc. 

Baltimore Spice Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 

Guardian Chemical Corp. 

Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 

Merck and Co. 

Miles Chemical Co. Div., Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

Pfizer & Co., Chas. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 

Stange Company, Wm. J. 


Breading, batter, etc. 


Basic Food Materials, Inc. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 


Citrus oils, juices, products 


Dodge and Olcott, Inc. 

Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

Food Materials Corp. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 

Mutual Citrus Products 

Penick & Co., S. 

Reynaud, Ltd. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Sunkist Growers Products Sales Dept. 


Colors, certified food 


Archibald & Kendall, Inc. 
Dodge and Olcott, Inc. 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 


Glidden Co. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Stange Company, Wm. J. 
Union Starch and Refining Co. 
Warner-Jenkinson Mfg. Co. 
Woolson Spice Co. 


Enzymes 

Basic Food Materials, Inc. 

Miles Chemical Co. Div., Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 


Essential oils 


Baltimore Spice Co. 

Dodge and Olcott, Inc. 
Food Materials Corp. 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Mayer & Sons Co., H. J. 
Penick & Co., S. B. 
Reynaud, Ltd. 

Standardized Products Co. 
Stange Company, Wm. J. 


Flavors, flavor bases 


Basic Food Materials, Inc. 
Dodge and Olcott, Inc. 
Firmenich, Inc. 

Florasvnth Laboratories, Inc. 
Food Materials Corp. 

Fries & Fries, Inc. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 
General Capsule Co. 

Glidden Co. 
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STANDARD-KNAPP CASE LOADERS 


LL Lid. 





{ 
VERTICAL HORIZONTAL 





Horizontal and vertical loading — cans, bottles, jars, bags, cartons. 


EXPERIENCE-ENGINEERED PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


STANDARD-KNAPP CASE SEALERS 

















GLUE 


Gluers with horizontal or vertical compression units. 
Self-adjusting types. Automatic tape sealing units. 


STANDARD-KNAPP INTEGER 











/\ 


SELECTS CASE OPENS IT PRESENTS TO PACKER GLUES THEN SEALS IT 





























STANDARD-KNAPP LINE Case openers — packers — gluers and sealers 
Unscramblers — collectors — boosters — labelers 
Forming equipment for plastics packaging 
PUT YOUR PACKAGING PROJECT TO EMHART FOR EXPERIENCE ENGINEERING 


EMHART MANUFACTURING COMPANY / PORTLAND DIVISION / PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 


$ EMHART 
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RESEARCH CUM LAUDE 
AT YOUR SERVICE! 


You can profit from Sunkist’s citrus research— 
pioneering work that has been awarded 118 individual 
U.S. food processing patents. 





It’s at your service to help you convert “good” products 
into superior ones...cure production headaches...develop 


new products. 

Sunkist research has already created over 400 products for 
industry out of California lemons and oranges—and 
discovered new uses for citrus in everything from 
pharmaceuticals to shrimp freezing. 


Sunkist technical experts will be glad to work with you— 
in your own plant—or for you—in their own citrus research 
laboratory. Write, and a Sunkist man will call on you. 


Sunkist Growers 


PRODUCTS SALES DEPARTMENT 
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CAN 

LEMON JUICE 
DO A JOB 
FOR YOU? 


If you're a food processor... 
fresh, frozen or canned... fruits 
and vegetables... fish or fowl... 
lemon juice can do at least 

one thing for you: 


¢ It can prevent or retard 
off-flavor tendencies... 


¢ Maintain and even enhance 
natural food flavor—keep food 
fresh-tasting longer... 


¢ Prevent oxidation, preserve 
color, texture and flavor dur- 
ing and after processing... 


¢ Adjust acidity in low-acid 
foods—retard enzyme action... 


¢ Replace salt in low-sodium 
diet foods... 


And that’s only a beginning. 
The list of jobs lemon juice 
can do is an extensive one. 


If you're not using it... you 
may be letting the competition 
get a lead on you. Don’t market 
a product that’s merely “as good 
as” the rest. Exchange Brand 
Concentrated Lemon Juice— 
made by Sunkist—can often 
make it superior for only a 
penny or two—and add a 
selling ingredient of distinction 
to your label. 

Why not let your Sunkist man 
talk it over with you? 


The address: Sunkist Growers, 
Products Sales Dept., 720 E. 
Sunkist St., Ontario, Calif. 
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Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Kohmstamm & Co., Inc., H. 
Kraft Foods Div. 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Penick & Co., S. B. 

Reynaud, Ltd. 

Rhodia, Inc. 

Shulton, Inc., Fine Chem. Div. 
Standardized Products Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Vico Products Co. 
Warner-Jenkinson Mfg. Co. 


Garlic, onion (powdered) 


Archibald & Kendall, Inc. 
Baltimore Spice Co. 

Basic Food Materials, Inc. 
Basic Vegetable Products 
Gentry Div., Consolidated Foods Corp. 
Glidden Co. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Mayer & Sons Co., H. J. 
Penick & Co., S. B. 
Puccinelli Packing Co. 
Stange Company, Wm. J. 
Woolson Spice Co. 


Gelatin 


Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Knox & Kinde 
Penick & Co., S. B. 


Gums, balsams 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Marine Colloids, Inc. 

Mayer & Sons Co., H. J. 
Morningstar-Paisley, Inc. 
Penick & Co., S. B. 


Meat 


Basic Food Materials, Inc. 
Mayer & Sons Co., H. J. 
Somerville Dressed Meat Co. 


Monosodium glutamate 


Ajinomoto Co. of N. Y., Inc. 
Glidden Co. 

Great Western Sugar Co. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Mayer & Sons Co., H. J 
Merck and Co. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Woolson Spice Co. 


Oils, vegetable 


Clinton Corn Processing Co. 
Glidden Co. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 


Oleoresins 


Archibald & Kendall, Inc. 
Baltimore Spice Co. 

Dodge and Olcott, Inc. 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 
Fries & Fries, Inc. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Penick & Co., S. B. 

Reynaud, Ltd. 
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Equipment /Supplies Index 


SECTION B 
Food Ingredients and 
Additives 


Standardized Products Co. 
Stange Company, Wm. J. 


Paprika 

Archibald & Kendall, Inc. 
Baltimore Spice Co. 

Gentry Div., Consolidated Foods Corp. 
Glidden Co. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Mayer & Sons Co., H. J. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

Stange Company, Wm. J. 
Woolson Spice Co. 


Pectin 


Mutual Citrus Products 
Penick & Co., S. B. 
Speas Co. 

Sunkist Growers 


Pepper, pepper products 
Archibald & Kendall, Inc. 

Baltimore Spice Co. 

Gentry Div., Consolidated Foods Corp. 
Glidden Co. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 

Mayer & Sons Co., H. J. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

Stange Company, Wm. J. 

Woolson Spice Co. 


Protein Supplements 


Crest Foods Co. 
Gunther Products, Inc. 
Kraft Foods Div. 


Salt 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Hardy Salt Co. 

International Salt Co. 

Leslie Salt Co. 

Morton Salt Co., Industrial Div. 


Seasonings 


Archibald & Kendall, Inc. 
Baltimore Spice Co. 

Dodge and Olcott, Inc. 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 
Gentry Div., Consolidated Foods Corp. 
Glidden Co. 

Great Western Sugar Co. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Knickerbocker Mills 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Mayer & Sons Co., H. J. 
Standardized Products Co. 
Stange Company, Wm. J. 

Vico Products Co. 

Woolson Spice Co. 


Soup bases 

Archibald & Kendall, Inc. 

California Vegetable Concentrates, Inc. 
a and Olcott, Inc. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 

Mayer & Sons Co., H. J. 

Stange Company, Wm. J. 

Vico Products Co. 

Woolson Spice Co. 


Spices 


Archibald & Kendall, Inc. 
Baltimore Spice Co. 





Equipment / Supplies Index 


SECTION B 
Food Ingredients and 
Additives 


Food Materials Corp. 
Glidden Co. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Knickerbocker Mills 
McCormick & Co., Inc. 
Mayer and Sons Co., H. J. 
Penick & Co., S. B. 
Standardized Products Co. 
Stange Company, Wm. J. 


Stabilizers, binders 


Archibald & Kendall, Inc. 
Baltimore Spice Co. 

Glidden Co. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Gunther Products, Inc. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hubinger Co. 

Kelco Co. 

Marine Colloids, Inc. 

National Starch & Chem. Corp. 


Starch 

American Maize Products Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Clinton Corn Processing Co. 
Corn Products Co. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Hubinger Co. 
Morningstar-Paisley Products, Inc. 
National Starch & Chem. Corp. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 

Union Starch and Refining Co. 


Sweeteners—beet, cane, corn 


Amalgamated Sugar Co. 

American Maize Products Co. 
American Molasses Co. 

American Sugar Refining Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 


‘orp. 
Clinton Corn Processing Co. 
Corn Products Co. 
Great Western Sugar Co. 
Holly Sugar Corp. 
Hubinger Co. 
National Sugar Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc. 
Refined Syrups and Sugars, Inc. 
Spreckels Sugar Company 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E 
Sugarine, Inc. 
Union Starch and Refining Co. 
Union Sugar Div., Consolidated Foods 
Cc 


orp. 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 
Western Condensing Co. 


Sweeteners—non-caloric 


Abbott Laboratories 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 
Hutchinson & Co., D. W. 

Mutual Citrus Products 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

Pfizer & Co., Chas. 


Vegetables, dehydrated 


Basic Vegetable Products 
California Vegetable Concentrates, Inc. 
Gentry Div., Consolidated Foods Corp. 
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Glidden Co. 

Puccinelli Packing Co. 

Rogers Brothers Co., Food Products Div. 
Washburn Wilson Seed Co. 


Vinegar 
Richter Sons Co., A. M. 
Speas Co. 


SECTION C 


Vitamin products 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Merck and Co. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 
Pfizer & Co., Chas. 

Vico Products Co. 


Yeasts 
Lake State Yeast & Chem. Co. 


Raw Product Equipment and Supplies 


Boxes, crates, bins, hampers 


American Box Corp. 

California Pine Box Distributors 
Currie Machinery Co 

General Box Co. 

Lewis, G. B. 

Marvil Pkg. Div. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Simpson Engineered Wood Products Co. 
Tote Systems, Inc. 


Canvas Equipment 
Dow Canvass Products Co. 


Dusters 
oats Turbine Agricultural Equipment 


Castle, Inc., A. L. 

Food Machinery & Chem. Corp., John 
Bean Div. 

Myers & Bro. Co., F. E. 


Fertilizers, plant food 


Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div. 

American Cyanammid Co. 

California Spray Chemical Corp. Div., 
Standard Oil of Calif. 

Castle, Inc., A. L. 

Collier Carbon & Chem. Ee 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co I. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Miller Chem. & Fertilizer Corp. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Sohio Chemical Co. 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Swift & Co. 

U.S. Steel Corp. 


Fungicides 


American Cynamid Co. 

California Spray Chemical Corp. Div., 
Standard Oil of Calif. 

Castle, Inc., A. L. 

Chapman Chemical Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 

Miller Chem. & Fertilizer Corp. 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Standard Agricultural Chemical, Inc. 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Union Carbide Chemical Co. 

U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chems. Div. 


Harvesters, combines 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Cuyler Neg Otto W. 

Farmhand Div., Superior Separator Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp., John 
Bean Div. 


Hume Company, H. D. 

Love Co., J. E. 

NuWay Harvester Co. 
Paulson Bros. Industries, Inc. 
Porter-Way Harvester Mfg. Co. 
Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Scott Viner Co. 


Herbicides (weed killers) 


American Cynamid Co. 

California Spray Chemical Corp. Div., 
Standard Oil of Calif. 

Chapman Chemical Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 1. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Sanfax Co. 

Standard Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 

U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chems. Div. 


Insecticides 


American Cynamid Co. 

California Spray Chemical Corp, Div. 
Standard Oil of Calif. 

Castle, Inc., A. L 

Chapman Chemical Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E., I. 

Fairfield Chemicals, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Holcomb Mfg. Co., J. 1. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Sanfax Co. 

Shell Chemical Co. 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Union Carbide Chemical Co. 

U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chems. Div. 


Irrigation equipment 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Champion Corp. 

Fernholtz Machinery Co. 

Food Mchry. & Chem. Corp., John Bean 
Div. 

Industrial Instruments, Inc. 

Myers & Bro. Co., F. E. 





What’s the Address? Turn to 
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You can't run a bluff...when youre 
betting on machinery performance! 





Raking in the pot when we’re “called” to bet our 
labeling machine against all comers is real straight 
poker. Only the facts count ...a machine cannot 
bluff its competitor. 

In several instances we have been in that kind 
of game... our machine in the plant . . . competi- 
tion offering to put theirs in on a trial “winner- 
take-all” basis. We’ve yet to lose and we’re con- 
fident that no other labeling machine, anywhere, 


will match the all-round production and versatil- 
ity of the Super C.M. in the foreseeable future. 
There are some mighty good reasons for this 
advantage. Reasons that were designed into the 
machine before it left the drawing boards. Over 
150 Super C.M.s are now in field operation. 
Your WORLD Sales Engineer will be happy to 
show you 18 reasons why you should bet on the 
Super C.M., too! May we arrange a meeting? 





Ra wori.o Mts 





ECONOMIC MACHINERY COMPANY « WORCESTER 3, MASS. / Division of Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Company 





Equipment/Supplies Index 


SECTION C 
Raw Product 
Equipment and Supplies 


Nailing Machines—boxes, bins, 
pallets, etc. 


General Nailing Machine Co. 
Spotnails, Inc. 


Seed inoculants, disinfectants 


California Spray Chemical Corp. Div., 
Standard Oil of Calif. 

Castle, Inc., A. L. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L. 

Kromer Co., O. W. 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 


Seeds and plants, canning and 
freezing varieties 


Asgrow Seed Co. 

Brown Co., Clarence 

Burpee Co., W. Atlee 

Burrell Seed Growers Co., D. V. 
Castle, Inc., A. L. 

Charter Seed Co. 

Corneli Seed Co. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co. 
Michael-Leonard Co. 

Morrison Bros. Seed Co., Dishman Branch 
Northrup King & Co. 

Peto Seed Co. 

Pure Line Seeds, Inc. 

Robinson & Sons, Lawrence 
Rogers Bros. Co. 

Seed Research Specialists 

Sweet Corn Research, Inc. 
Washburn Wilson Seed Co. 


Soil fumigants 

California Spray Chemical Corp. Div., 
Standard Oil of Calif. 

Castle, Inc., A. L. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L. 

Food Machinery & Chem. Corp., Niagara 
Chem. Div. 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp. 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Union Carbide Chemical Co. 


Soil testing equipment and sup- 
plies 


Industrial Instruments, Inc. 


Soil conditioners and supple- 
ments 


California Spray Chemical Corp. Div., 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals 

Ludlow Corp. 


Sprayers, power 
Buffalo Turbine Agricultural Equipment 


Co. 
Fernholtz Machinery Co. 
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Food Machinery & Chem. Corp., John 
Bean Div. 

Gray Co. 

Hanson Equipment Co. 

Hardie Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Kromer Co., O. W. 

Myers & Bro. Co., F. E. 

Oliver Corp. 


Transplanters, planters, supplies 


Ball, Inc., George J. 
Holland Transplanter Co. 
Oliver Corp. 


SECTION D 


Viners, pea and bean 
Cuyler ar Otto W. 
Hamachek Machine Co., Frank 
Scott Viner Co. 


Wood preservatives for field 
boxes, etc. 

Chapman Chemical Co. 

Chem-Guard Products, Inc. 

Darworth, Inc. 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp. 

Protection Products Mfg. Co. 

Scientific Oil Compounding Co., Inc. 


Maintenance, Lubrication, 
Sanitation Equipment and Supplies 


Aprons, gloves, uniforms, hair 
nets and caps, etc. 


Arlington Industries 

Associated Bag & Apron Co. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 

Canners Supply, The 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Edmont Inc. 

Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 
Harris Machinery Co. 

Hood Industrial Gloves & Footwear 
Independent Supply Co. 

Paperlynen Co. 

Pioneer Rubber Co. 

Wilson Rubber Co. 


Brooms, brushes 


Canners Supply, The 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Holcomb Mfg. Co 

Jenkins Sons Inc., M. W. 
Klenzade Products, Inc. 


Cement, corrosion - resistant, 
patching compounds, floor 
surfacing, etc. 


Allen Machinery & Equipment Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Master Mechanics Co. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

Tropical Paint Company 

Truscon Laboratories 


Chairs, stools 
Ajusto Equipment Co. 


Compounds, anti-rust 

Diversey Corp. 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 

Miranol Chemical Co 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Sealube Co. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., J. B. Ford 
Div. 


Compounds, container-washing 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Diversey 
DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Gray Co. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Miranol Chemical Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp 

a ea Chemicals Corp., J. B. Ford 
iv. 


Compounds, germicidal, disin- 


fectant 


Diversey Corp. 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E, I. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 

Holcomb Mfg. Co. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Scientific Oil Compounding Co., Inc. 

Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 

— Chemicals Corp., J. B. Ford 
iv 


Compounds, hand-cleaning and 
hand-protection 


Diversey Corp. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Klenzade Products, Inc 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Sanfax Co. 

Tropical Paint Company 


Compounds, plant cleaning 


Cherry-Burrell a 

Clayton Mfg. C 

Detrex Chemical Industries, Inc. 

Diversey Corp. 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Gray Co. 

Holcomb Mfg. Co. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Miranol Chemical Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

Rhodia Inc. 

Sanfax Co. 

Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 

—— Chemicals Corp., J. B. Ford 
Vv 
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FIBRE ZIP...NEW END-LOADING, TOP-OPENING CANNERY CASE! 


At last, a cannery case that’s as easy to open as pulling 
a tab. And as economical as only an end-loading case 
can be. That’s Fibreboard’s new Fibre Zip! 

Your institutional and retail trade will really go for 
its top-loading convenience. No more tug-of-wars 
with stubborn glued-down flaps...no more com- 
plaints about end openings. 

And just look at these other outstanding features: 
level-best construction for a smooth ride top and bot- 
tom...easily trecloseable lid for neater storage... 
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continued product identity with case markings still 
intact after opening ...and compliance with Rule 41 
to give you complete freedom from permit problems 
or freight penalties. 

Ask your Fibreboard representative to tell you 
more about how Fibre Zip can put new zip into your 
canned food sales! 

Fibre Zip is another example of Fibreboard 
research and imagination directed toward solving 
today’s marketing problems through better packaging. 


rFiLTre BOARD 


PAPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


475 Brannan Street, San Francisco, Califernia 
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Combine a keen and personal interest in your products 
and your processes with our sincere desire to be of help... 
you have NATIONAL CAN’S — “Personal Service!” 

Why not let us survey your needs — you'll 

see how much more you get from NATIONAL CAN. 


NATIONAL CAN 


c oOo RPORoaAotqtTféesiiéooin 


CHICAGO @ NEW YORK e@ SAN FRANCISCO... PLANTS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Compounds, scale removal 


Clayton Mfg. Co. 

Diversey Corp. 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., J. B. Ford 
Div. 


Defoamers 
Dow Corning Corp. 


Equipment, cleaning (guns, etc.) 


Allen Machinery & Equipment Co. 
Champion-Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Circo Equipment Co. 

Clayton Mfg. Co. 

D and M Products, Inc. 

Diversey Corp. 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc. .. 
Farquhar Div., A. B., The Oliver Corp. 
Gray Co. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Oliver Corp. 

Sellers Injector Corp. 


Equipment, in-plant chlorination 


DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 
Fischer & Porter Co. 
Klenzade Products, Inc. 
Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 


Equipment, insect-killing, insect- 
repelling 

Curtis Automotive Devices, Inc. 

Diversey Corp. 

Gardner Mfg. Co. 

Hanson Equipment Co. 

Holcomb Mfg. Co. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

King Co. of Owatonna 


Equipment, other maintenance 


Fernholtz Machinery Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 

Gray Co. 

Holcomb Mfg. Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Terriss-Consolidated Industries 


Floor mats 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Cyclone Fence Dept., American Steel & 
Wire Div., U.S. Steel 

Goodrich, B. F. 

Holcomb Mfg. Co. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

La Port Mat & Mfg. Co. 

Ton-Tex Corp. 


Fumigants, fumigating equip- 
ment and service 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Rhodia Inc. 
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Ice machines 


Belt Ice Corp. 

Frick Co. 

Kohlenberger Engineering Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 

York Div., Borg-Warner Corp. 


Insulation — pipe, boiler, freez- 
er, cold storage, doors 


Armstrong Cork Co. 

Belt-Ice Corp. 

Clark Door Co. 

Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 
Ludlow Corp. 

Pittsburg Corning Corp. 

United Cork Companies 


Lubricants, greases, oils 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Diversey Corp. 

Dow Corning Corp. 

Famous Lubricants, Inc. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 

Lubriplate Div., Fiske Bros. Refining Co. 
Richfield Oil Corp. 

Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Lockers, metal bins 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Odor control chemicals and 
equipment 

Airkem, Inc. 

Associated Specialties Co. 

Brooks Chemicals, Inc. 

Diversey Corp. 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 

Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

Holcomb Mfg. Co. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

Rhodia, Inc. 

Sanfax Co. 

Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 


SECTION E 


Equipment/Supplies Index 


Paints, conventional 


Canners Supply, The 
Chem-Guard Products, Inc. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 
Sealube Co. 

Tropical Paint Company 


Paints, corrosion - resistant, 
germicidal, etc. 
Champion Bronze Powder & Paint Co., 


nec. 
Chem-Guard Products, Inc. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Koch Equipment Co. 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
Rust-Oleum Corp. 
Scientific Oil Compounding Co., Inc. 
Tropical Paint Company 


Waste disposal equipment and 
systems 


Champion Corp. 

Fernholtz Machinery Co. 
Fischer & Porter Co. 

Infilco, Inc. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link Belt Co. 

Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 
Yeomans Bros. Co. 
WEMCO, Div., Western Machy. Co. 


Water conditioning equipment 


Barnstead Still and Sterilizer Co. 
Chicago Stainless Equipment Corp. 
Clayton Mfg. Co. 

Cochrane Corp. 

Infilco, Inc. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 
Terriss-Consolidated Industries. 
Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 


Handling, Conveying and Power 


Equipment 


Bearings 


Chain Belt Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Dunkley Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Belt fasteners and lacers 


Canners Supply, The 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 

Dunkley Co. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Globe Woven Belting Co., Inc. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 
Ton-Tex Corp. 

Voss Belting and Spec. Co. 


Belting, conveyor and inspection 


Alloy Wire Belt Co. 

Bridge Machine Co. 

Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co. 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Cyclone Fence Dept., American Steel & 
Wire Div., U.S. Steel 

Fabreka Products Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 

Fostoria Corp. 

Globe Woven Beiting Co., Inc. 

Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 

Hamachek Machine Co., Frank 

La Port Mat & Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 

Sandvik Steel, Inc., Belt Conveyor Div. 

Standard Conveyor Co. 

Thermoid Div., H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 

Ton-Tex Corp. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Voss Belting and Spec. Co. 


Belting, power transmission 


Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Fabreka Products Co. 
Gates Rubber Co. 





Equipment / Supplies Index 


Globe Woven Belting Co., Inc. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 
Hamachek Machine Co., Frank 
Link-Belt Co. 

Ton-Tex Corp. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Voss Belting and Spec. Co. 


Belting, woven wire 

Alloy Wire Belt Co. 

Ashworth Bros., Inc. 

Audubon Metalweave Belt Div. 

Bridge Machine Co. 

Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 

Cyclone Fence Dept., American Steel & 
Wire Div., U.S. Steel 





Dunkley Co. 
Koy Ban Corp. Ce 
ey eg \ 
Pacific Wire Works Co. 
Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Thermoid Div., H. K. Porter Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Voss Belting and Spec. Co. 


Boilers, related equipment 
American-Standard Industrial Div. 


Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 


Butler Mfg. Co. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Clayton Mfg. Co. 
Cochrane Corp. 
Dundon Iron Works 
Orr & Sembower, Inc. 





ASK US HOW 


YOU CAN REDUCE 


that 


© PALLETIZE 
° STACK EVENLY 
® AUTOMATIC DUMP 


® REDUCE BRUISE 
DAMAGE 


© HAVE LONG LIFE 
e SAVE SPACE 


ABC’s vast forest, sawmill 
and factory facilities assure 
immediate service. 


We will gladly send information on the use of wooden picking 
boxes in mass production and automation handling methods. 


American Box Corporation 


2740 HYDE ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 19, CALIF. 





Bulk storage equipment 


Corrigan Co., Inc., J. C. 

Dundon Iron Works 

Pfaudler Permutit Inc. 

Simpson Engineered Wood Products Co. 
Smith Corp., A. O. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Thermovac Inc. 

Tote Systems, Inc. 


Conveyors and elevators — 
apron and slat 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. 

American Machinery Corp. 

Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Bridge Machine Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Christian Engineers, J. D. 

Commercial Mfg. & Supply Co. 

Corrigan Co., Inc., J. C. 

Farquhar Div., A. B., Conveyor Systems, 
Inc. 

Island Equipment Corp. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Mathews Conveyor Co. 

National Five-Point, Inc. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 

Scott Viner Co. 

Standard Conveyor Co. 


Conveyors and elevators—belt 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. 

Alvey-Ferguson Co. 

American Can Co. 

American Machinery Corp. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 

Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 

Bridge Machine Co. 

Can Conveyors, Inc. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Commercial Mfg. & Supply Co. 

Corrigan Co., Inc., J. C. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Dunkley Co. 

Farquhar Div., A. B., Conveyor Systems, 
Inc. 

Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 

Howe Scale Co. 

Island Equipment Corp. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Key Equipment Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Mathews Conveyor Co. 

National Five-Point, Inc. 

Pease Co., F. B. 

Rapids- Standard Co. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 

Sandvik Steel, Inc., Belt Conveyor Div. 

Standard Conveyor Co. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Terriss-Consolidated Industries 

Weigh Right Auto. Scale Co. 


Conveyors and elevators — 
bucket 


American Machinery Corp. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Bridge Machine Co. 

Butler Mfg. Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Christian Engineers, J. D. 

Corrigan Co., Inc., J. _ 

Ferrell and Co., A. 

Food Machinery ond Chem. Corp. 
Food Packers, Inc. 

Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 
Huntley Mfg. Co. 
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Equipment/Supplies Index 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

National Five-Point, Inc. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 

Scott Viner Co. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Thermoid Div., H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
Weigh Right Auto. Scale Co. 


Conveyors and elevators—chain 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. 

American Can Co. 

American Machinery Corp. 

Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Biner Ellison Machinery Co. 

Bridge Machine Co. 

Burton Machine Corp. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Christian Engineers, J. D. 

Commerical Mfg. & Supply Co. 

Diamond Chain Co., Inc. 

— Div., A. B., Conveyor Systems, 
nc. 

Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 

Hamachek Machine Co., Frank 

Horix Manufacturing Co. 

Island Equipment Corp. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Mathews Conveyor Co. 

Mojonnier Bros. Co. 

National Five-Point, Inc. 

Pease Co., F. B. 

Rapids-Standard Co. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 


Conveyors——hydraulic and pneu- 
matic 


Benner-Nawman, Inc. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Fluidizer Div., Superior Separator Co. 
Mathews Conveyor Co. 

National Five-Point, Inc. 

Scott Viner Co. 


Conveyors and elevators—roll- 
er or wheel 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. 

American Machinery Corp. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Creamery np a Mfg. C 

Farquhar Div., The “Oliver Corp. 
Island Ah ed Corp. 

Magline, Inc. 

Mathews Conveyor Co. 

National Five-Point, Inc. 
Rapids-Standard Co. 

Standard Conveyor Co. 


Conveyors and elevators — 
screw or spiral 


American Machinery Corp. 
Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Bliss Co., E. W. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Bridge Machine Co. 
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Christian Engineers, J. D. 

Corrigan Co., Inc., J. C. 

Day Co. Div., J. H.; Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Mathews Conveyor Co. 


Conveyors and elevators — vi- 
brating 

Allen Fruit Co., Inc., Machinery Div. 

Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 

Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

Corrigan Co., Inc., J. C. 

Ferrell and Co., A. T. 

Hamachek Machine Co., Frank 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

Key Equipment Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 

Scott Viner Co. 

Simplicity Engineering Co. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Syntron Co. 


Drives-—chain, belt 


Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
Biner Ellison Machinery Co. 
Christian Engineers, J. D. 
Diamond Chain Co., Inc. 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 

Hamachek Machine Co., Frank 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Sterling Electric Motors, Inc. 


Drives—fluid and clutch 


American Standard Industrial Div. 
Dodge Mfg. Corp 

Link-Belt Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Drives—gear 


Biner Ellison Machinery Co. 
Christian Engineers, J. 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 

Falk Corp. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Sterling Electric Motors 
Stevens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
U.S. Electrical Motors 

Von Opel Corp., Georg 
Western Gear Corp 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Drives—variable speed 


Biner Ellison Machinery Co. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Falk Corp. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. Div., Reliance Electric 
and Engineering Co. 

Sterling Electric Motors 

U.S. Electrical Motors 

Western Gear Corp. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Dumpers—raw products 


Benner-Nawman, Inc. 
Commerical Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Dudley Machinery Corp. 

Scott Viner Co. 
Stevens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Terriss-Consolidated Industries 
Thermovac Inc. 

Tote Systems, Inc. 


SECTION E 
Handling, Conveying and 
Power Equipment 


Elevators—containers 


Albertoli, John 
American Can 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 
Can Conveyors, Inc. 
Dudley Machinery Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 

National Five-Point, Inc. 
Peco Corp. 


Elevators—product 


Albright Co., Thomas 
Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 
Christian Engineers, J. D. 
Dudley Machinery Corp. 
Jefferey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Scott Viner Co. 


Feeders 


Allen Fruit Co., Inc. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 
Christian Engineers, J. D. 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 
Commercial Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Infilco, Inc. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Key Equipment Co. 

Link-Belt Co 

Machinery Service Co., Inc. 
Richardson Scale Co. 

Scott Viner Co. 

Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Southwestern Engineering Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Syntron Co. 

United Co., The 

Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 
Woodman Co., Inc. 


Fittings, pipe, tubing 

Barnstead Still and Sterilizer Co. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Corning Glass Works 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

G and H Products Corp. 

Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Ladish Co., Tri-Clover Div. 

Pick Mfg. Co. 

Scott Viner Co. 

Terriss-Consolidated Industries 

Tube Turns Plastics, Inc. 

ee Co., Plastics & Synthetics 
iv. 


Hoppers 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Bridge Machine Co. 
Corrigan Co., Inc., J. C. 
Dudley Machinery Corp. 
Ferrell and Co., A. T. 
Key Equipment Co. 
Krenz Inc., Oscar 
Link-Belt Co. 
Richardson Scale Co. 
Tote Systems, Inc. 


Hose—water, steam, air, etc 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

eee Industrial Products Co., B. F. 
Gra 

ite Class Products Co. 





Equipment / Supplies 


SECTION E 
Handling; Conveying and 
Power Equipment 


Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Thermoid Div., H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Lift trucks, powered 


Allied Mfg. & Sales Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Baker Industrial Trucks Div., Otis Eleva- 
tor Company 

Clark Equipment Co. 

Hyster Co. 

Lift Trucks, Inc. 

Moto-Truc Co. 

Towmotor Corporation 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Motors, electric 


Brook Motor Corp. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Hamachek Machine Co., Frank 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

Sterling Electric Motors, Inc. 

U.S. Electrical Motors 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Pallets, pallet bins 

American Box Corp. 

General Box Co. 

Magline, Inc. 

Pacific Wine Works Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Simpson Engineered Wood Products Co. 


Pumps 

Alsop Engineering Corp. 

Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co. 

B-I-F Industries, Inc. 
Champion-Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Fernholtz Machinery Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 


SECTION F 


Index 





G and H Products Corp. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 

Gray Co. 

Hanson Equipment Co. 
Hardie Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Key Equipment Co. 

Ladish Co., Tri-Clover Div. 
Manton Gaulin Mfg. Co. 
Metal-Glass Products Co. 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Scott Viner Co. 
Sinclair-Scott 

Thermovac Inc. 

U.S. Steel Corp. 

Viking Pump Co. 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
Waukesha Foundry Co., Pump Div. 
Western Machinery Co. 


Racks —— dehydrating, freezing, 
storage 


Bridge Machine Co. 

Key Equipment Co. 

Pacific Wire Works Co. 
Palmer-Shile Co. 
Rapids-Standard Co. 
Terriss-Consolidated Industries 
Tranter Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Trailers and highway trucks 


Boyertown Auto Body Works 
Ford Motor Co. 

General Motor Corp. 
Magline, Inc. 


Valves 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Crane Co. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

G and H Products Corp. 

Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 
Gray Co. 

Hamilton Kettles Div., Brighton Corp. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Ladish Co., Tri-Clover Div. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powell Co., William 

Scott Viner Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 


Packaging Equipment, Containers 


and Supplies 


Adhesives, glues 


Adhesive Products, Inc. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Armour Alliance Industries 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Atwood Adhesives, Inc. 

Dow Corning Corp. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Findley Co., F. G. 

Fuller Co., H. B. 

Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 
Ludlow Corp. 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. 
Morningstar-Paisley, Inc. 

National Starch and Chemical Corp. 
Polymer Industries, Inc. 

Swift & Co. 

Union Paste Co. 


Aerosol propellants 


Air Reduction Div., Ohio Chemical & 
Surgical Equipment Co., Inc. 
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Bag forming, filling, sealing ma- 
chines 

Bartelt Engineering Co. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 

Bridge Machine Co. 

Brown Filling Machine Co. 

Burt Co., F. L. 

Duncan Equipment Co. 

Food Equipment and Supply Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 

General Packing Equipment Co. 

Hayssen Mfg. Co. 

Kartridge Pak Co. 

King Sales and Engineering Co. 

Marathon Corp. 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. 

Package Machinery Co. 

Pak-Rapid, Inc. 

Richardson Scale Co. 

Schjeldahl Co. 

Stokes Corp., F. J. 


Triangle Package Machry. Co. 
Union Standard Equipment Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
Woodman Co., Inc. 


Bags and pouches, printed film, 
foil, etc. 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 

Central States Paper & Bag Co. 
Chicago Transparent Bag Co. 
Continental Can Co. 

Cromwell Paper Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Dixie Wax Paper Co. 

Dobeckmun Co. Div., Dow Chemical Co. 
Kartridg Pak Co. 

Kennedy Car Liner Bag Co., Inc. 
Marathon, Div. American Can Co. 
Milprint, Inc. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Pacific Coast Foil Co. 

Pollock Paper Co. 

Reynolds Metals Co. 

Rochester Lithographic Mfg. Co. 
Visking Co. 


Banding machines 


Burton Machine Corp., John 
Economic Machinery Co. 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. 
Union Standard Equipment Co. 
U.S. Steel Corp. 


Boxes and cartons, miscellane- 
ous 


Container Corp. of America 

Continental Can Co. 

Cornell Paperboard Products Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 

Freund Can Co. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Div., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. 

General Box Co. 

Hinde and Dauch, Div., West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 

Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 

Lewis, G. B. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Marathon, Div. American Can Co. 

Mead Packaging Div. of Mead Corp. 

Old Dominion Box Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Packaging Corp. of America 

Plastomatic Corp. 

Pollock Paper Co. 

Quality Litho Div., Riegel Paper Corp. 

Schmidt Litho Co. 

Sefton Fibre Can Div. 

Stecher-Traung Litho Corp. 

Stone Container Corp. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Can closing and sealing ma- 
chines 


American Can Co. 

Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 

Callahan Can Machine Co. 

Continental Can Co. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Div., W. R. 
Grace & Co. 

Eyrle Company 

Kartridg Pak Co. 





What’s the Address? Turn to 
alphabetical listings beginning on 
Page 42. 
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HOW MANY CANS DO YOU OPEN A DAY? 
UES ae 


DO A BETTER JOB FASTER 


The new Edlund Portable will open 500- 
750 cans per hour for you, depending upon 
your production set-up, leaving smooth 
edges on every can. 


THE ONLY REALLY 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC OPENER 


This opener requires no table-attached base. 
It’s as maneuverable as your good right arm 


Open and move 
all six at once. 
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and operates with complete efficiency in any 
production set-up... single can, assembly 
line, or cans in the case. 


STOP MOVING HEAVY CANS! 
Just move the Edlund Electric from can to 
can. It weighs less than a #10 can and is 
perfectly balanced for easy handling. The 
pistol grip with trigger on/off switch gives 
you absolute cutting control. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN SHORT ORDER 
In large or small volume, the Edlund Port- 
able’s speed and durability will save you 
enough time and money to pay its cost many 
times over. It is simple to clean because 
you can really “get at” all cutting parts. 
It works as well on a sardine can as on a 
#10 can and, in actual kitchen tests, has 
opened hundreds of thousands of cans and 
still performs perfectly. 


CHECK THESE VERY VITAL 
STATISTICS 
The new Edlund Portable Electric Can 
Opener has an AC-DC Universal Heavy 
Duty Motor, is UL approved with 3-prong 
ground wire safety plug. The motor hous- 
ing, opener assembly and handle are die- 
cast aluminum for maximum strength with 
minimum weight. Both cutting wheel and 
gear are of hardened tool steel to assure 
smooth cutting and long wear. Magnet (op- 
tional) eliminates “fishing” for lids. 
Equipped with hang-up bracket, this opener 
stores out of the way. Provision is also 
made for permanent installation, if desired. 


Available from Edlund Dealers everywhere. 


€dlund 


Burlington, Vermont 





Equigment/Supplies Index 


SECTION F 
Packaging Equipment, 
Containers and Supplies 


King Sales and Engineering Co. 
National Can Corp. 

Resina Auto Machry. Co. 
Union Standard Equipment Co. 


Can lines, conveyors—<controls 


Ace Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Peco Corp. 


Can making machines 


Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co. 
Baldwin Lima Hamilton Corporation 
Bliss Co., E. W. 

Borden Co. 

Callahan Can Machine Co. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 

Durant Mfg. Co. 

Heekin Can Co. 

United Can Div., Hunt Foods Industries 


Can unscramblers, dumpers, un- 
loaders 


ABC Packing Machine Corp. 
Albertoli, John 

American Can Co. 

Atkron, Inc. 

Barker Co. 

Barnes Co., W. F. and John 
Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Buschman Co., E. W. 

Busse Bros. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Continental Can Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Dudley Machinery Corp. 

Dunkley Co. 

Economic Machinery Co. 

Emhart Mfg. Co. 

Island Equipment Corp. 

Kartridg Pak Co. 

Key Equipment Co. 

Radio Corp. of America, Industrial Prod- 


ucts 
Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Shuttleworth Inc. 
United Can Div., Hunt Foods Industries 
Weigh Right Auto. Scale Co. 


Cans, conventional — tin/steel, 
aluminum 


American Can Co. 

Borden Co. 

Carnation Co., Can Div. 
Continental Can Co. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc 
Heekin Can Co. 

National Can Corp. 

Stern Can Co. 
United Can Div., 
Western Can Co. 


Cans, lithographed 


American Can Co. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 

Continental Can Co. 

Heekin Can Co. 

National Can Corp. 

Sefton Fibre Can Co., Div., 
Corp. of America 

Stern Can Co. 

United Can Div., Hunt Foods Industries 


Carton forming, closing machines 


Bartelt Engineering Co. 
Container Corp. of America 


Hunt Foods Industries 


Container 
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Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp. 
Diagraph-Bradley Ind., Inc. 

Emhart Mfg. Co. 

Ferguson Co., J. L. 

Food Machinery and 7. Corp. 
Jones & Co., Inc., 

Kaiser Aluminun & ‘Chemical Corp. 
Marathon, Div. American Can Co. 
Mead Packaging Div. of Mead Corp. 
Old Dominion Box Co. 

Package Mchry. Co. 

Pneumatic Scale Co 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 
Weigh Right Automatic Scale Co. 
Western Gear Corp. 


Cartons, folding 

Allen Cartons, Inc. 

Container Corp. of America 

Continental Can Co. 

Cornell Paperboard Products Co. 

Crocker Co., H. S. 

Cromwell Paper Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Diamond National Corp. 

Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 

Flintkote Co. 

Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 

KVP Sutherland Paper Co. 

International Paper Corp. 

Marathon, Div. American Can Co. 

Mead Packaging Div. of Mead Corp. 

Milprint, Inc. 

Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Pacific Coast Foil Co. 

Packaging Corp. of America 

Pollock Paper Co 

Pneumatic Scale 

Quality Litho Div. — Paper Corp. 

Rossotti Lithograph Corp. 

Schmidt Litho Co. 

Stecher-Traung Litho Corp. 

Stone Container Corp. 

U.S. Printing and Litho Adv. and Mkt. 
Service 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

Weyerhaeuser Co., Boxboard & Folding 
Carton Div. 


Cartons, laminated 


Allen Cartons, Inc. 

Container Corp. of America 

Continental Can Co. 

Cornell Paperboard Products Co. 

Cromwell Paper Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 

KVP Sutherland Paper Co. 

Marathon, Div. American Can Co. 

Milprint, Inc. 

Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 

Pacific Coast Foil Co. 

Packaging Corp. of America 

Rossotti aie ies Corp. 

Stone Container 

U.S. Printing and Litho Adv. and Mkt. 
Servi 


rvice 
Weyerhaeuser Co., Boxboard & Folding 
Carton Div. 


Cartons, waxed 


Allen Cartons, Inc. 

American Can Co. 

Container Corp. of America 
Continental Can Co. 

Cornell Paperboard Products Co. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Diamond National Corp. 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 
Flintkote Co. 

Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 

KVP Sutherland Paper Co. 


Marathon, Div. American Can Co. 

Mead Packaging Div. of Mead Corp. 

Milprint, Inc. 

Packaging Corp. of America 

Pollock Paper Co. 

Quality Litho Div. of Riegel Paper Corp. 

Rossotti Lithograph Corp. 

Schmidt Litho Co. 

Stone Container Corp. 

U.S. Printing and Litho Adv. and Mkt. 
Service 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

Weyerhaeuser Co., Boxboard & Folding 
Carton Div. 


Cases, shipping 


American Box Corp. 

Cascade Container Corp. 

Container Corp. of America 

Continental Can Co. 

Cornell Paperboard Products Co. 

Cromwell Paper Co. 

Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 

Flintkote Co. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Div., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. 

Hinde and Dauch, Div., 
Pulp and Paper 

Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 

Inland Container Corp. 

International Paper Corp. 

Longview Fibre Co. 

Maxwell Bros. Inc. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Packaging Corp. of America 

Schmidt Litho Co. 

Stone Container Corp. 

Union Bag—Camp Paper Corp. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

Weyerhaeuser Co., Boxboard & Folding 
Carton Div. 


West Virginia 


Case packers 


ABC Packing Machine Corp. 
Atkron, Inc. 

Barnes Co., W. F. and John 
Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Burt Machine Co. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. of Penna. 
Container Corp. of America 
Crompton & ee. Packaging Corp. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Dudley Machinery Corp. 
Economic Machinery Co. 

Emhart Mfg. Co. 

Ferguson Co., J. L. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Jones & Co., Inc., R. A. 

King Sales and Engraving Co. 
Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 
Schroeder Machine Corp. 
Shuttleworth Inc. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 
Weber Co., Inc., H. G 


Case printers 


Algene Marking Equipment Co. 
Bell-Mark Corp. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 
Diagraph-Bradley Ind., Inc. 
Elliott Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Mfg. Co. 
Ferguson Co., J. L. 
Gottscho, Adolph, Inc. 





What's the Address? Turn to 
alphabetical listings beginning on 
Page 42. 
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Industrial Marking Equipment Co. 
Kiwi Coders Corp. 

Markem Machine Co. 

Matthews & Co., Jas. H. 


Case sealers 


ABC Packing Machine Corp. 
Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. of Penna. 
Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Elliott Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Emhart Mfg. Co. 

Ferguson Co., J. L. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
General Corrugated Machy. Co. 
National Equipment Corp. 

Schroeder Machine Corp. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 
Weber Co., Inc., H. G. 


Case stitchers 


Acme Steel Co. 
Diagraph-Bradley Ind., Inc. _ 
International Staple and Machine Co. 


Cellulose bands 


American Viscose Corp. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Cleaning machines—glass or tin 
Biner Ellison Machinery Co. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Duncan Equipment Co. 

Eyrle Co. 

Food Equipment and Supply Co. 
Kiefer Machine Co. 

Machinery Service Co., Inc. 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. 

U.S. Bottlers Mchry. Co. 

White Cap Co. 


Closure liners 


Armstrong Cork Co. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Div., W. R. 
Grace & Co. 

Ludlow Corp. 

Milprint, Inc. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Pacific Coast Foil Co. 


Closures—crown 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Continental Can Co. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


Closures—lug or screw 


Aluminum Co. of America 
American Can Co. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Ball Brothers Co. 

Bernardin Bottle Cap Co. 
Biner Ellison Machinery Co. 
Continental Can Co. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 
Northwestern Glass Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 
White Cap Co. 


Closures—molded plastic 


American Can Co. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Biner Ellison Machinery Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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. NOW YOU CAN PACKAGE 


+ PREMIUM 


FAR CLEANER, 
smoother, more polished, with fewer splits 
THAN U. S. NO. 1 GRADING DEMANDS 


... faster, 
easier, 
at lower costs 


with aWARSCO 
WONDER 
CLEANER 


WE’LL SHOW YOU 


... with an actual demonstration... how the new Warsco is setting 
new standards for bean grading; how it processes beans far cleaner 
than U.S. No. 1 Grade specifications demand; how it can do the job 
faster, easier and at lower cost than ever before; how it can enable 
you to package premium beans at premium prices and profits! Sales- 
building package label available to users. 


VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE! 


Shows and explains all the fabulous features of 
the new Warsco Bean Cleaner... how it cleans 
all types and sizes of beans at the rate of 2,000 
to 3,000 pounds per hour, 24 hours per day, 7 
days per week, with practically no attention... 
how the cleaner beans actually look smoother 
and more polished. Write for your free copy 
today; no obligation. 


WARSCO pivision 





Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Columbus « Dallas « Denver « Detroit « Evansville, ind. « Jackson, Miss. 
Konsas City « Minneapolis « New York « Philadelphia « St. Louis « San Francisco « Montreal «Toronto 
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HAYSSEN 
HAS THE 
. ANSWER 
‘@ TO YOUR 
PACKAGING 
PROBLEM! 


Whatever your product, whatever your packaging 
problem, there’s surely a machine in the long and versa- 
tile Hayssen line to satisfy your need. If not, we'll build 
one that will; and, we'll save you money, too! 


Whether you require wrapping, bundling, banding, 
bagging or flexible packaging, Hayssen machines will 
do it better, run longer with less maintenance, are more 
versatile and efficient. They're First in Automatic Pack- 
aging. 

Let our experienced packaging engineers help you with 
your packaging problems, Contact us TODAY ! 


HAYSSEN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY © DEPT. CP-110 © SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
Offices in principal cities. Check your phone directory. 


Vancouver 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Closures—vacuum 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Bernardin Bottle Cap Co. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
White Cap Co. 


Code dating equipment 


Bell-Mark Corp. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp. 
Ferguson Co., J. L. 

Gottscho, Inc., Adolph 

Griffin- Rutgers, Inc. 

Industrial Marking Equipment Co. 
Kiwi Coders Corp. 

Markem Machine Co. 

Matthews & Co., J. H. 

Old wg * Box Co., Inc. 

Shubert Co., 

White Cap “hg 


Counters——can, bottle 


Durant Mfg. Co. 

Kiwi Coders Corp. 
Lumenite Electronc Co. 
Peco Corp. 

Veeder Root Co. 


Drums, fibre 


Continental Can Co. 


Drums, metal 


Continental Can Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Rheem Mfg. Co. 

United States Rubber Co. 
U.S. Steel Corp. 


Films, transparent 

American Viscose Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Central States Paper & Bag Co. 
Chicago Transparent Bag Co. 
Continental Can Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Dixie Wax Paper Co. 

Dobeckmun Co. Div. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Ludlow Corp. 

Marathon Corp. 

Milprint, Inc. 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. 
Mono-Sol Corp. 

Olin-Mathieson Chem. Corp. 
Pollock Paper Co. 

Spencer Chemical Co. 

Visking Co., Div. of Union Carbide Corp. 


Foil crimping and closing ma- 
chines 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Scandia Packaging Machinery Co. 


Foil labels, wraps, etc. 


Aluminum Co. of America 
American Can Co. 
Anaconda Aluminum Co. 
Chicago Transparent Bag Co. 
Continental Can Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Dobeckmun Co. Div. 
Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc. 
Gamse Litho Co. 
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Equipment / Supplies Index 


Ludlow Corp. 

Lustour Corp. 

Marathon Corp. 

Milprint, Inc. 

Pacific Coast Foil Co. 

Pollock Paper Co. 

Reynolds Metals Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Rochester Lithographic Mfg. Co. 
Strawberry Hill Press, Inc. 


Foil containers, rigid 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Anaconda Aluminum Co. 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc. 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Corp. 
Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 


Glass closing and sealing ma- 
chines 

Aluminum Co, of America 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. } 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. Div., 
W. R. Grace Co. 

Eyrle Company 

Pneumatic Scale Corp. 

Resina Auto Machry. Co. 

White Cap Co. 


Glass unscramblers, 
unloaders 

ABC Packing Machine Corp. 

Atkron, Inc. 

Barnes Co., W. F. and John 

Horix Manufacturing Co. 

Island Equipment Corp. 

Radio Corp. of America 

Solbern Mfg. Co. 

Weigh Right Auto. Scale Co. 

White Cap Co. 


dumpers, 


Glass containers 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Ball Brothers Co. 

Brockway Glass Co., Inc. 
Continental Can Co. 
Fairmont Glass Works, Inc. 
Filler Machine Co. 

Foster Forbes Glass Co. 
Glass Containers Corp. 
Glenshaw Glass Co. 

Kerr & Co., Alex. H. 

Knox Glass Co. 

Latchford Glass Co. 

Metro Glass Div. 
Northwestern Glass Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Pierce Glass Co. 

Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Heat sealers, film, foil, etc. 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 

Brown Filling Machine Co. 
Chicago Transparent Bag Co. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Schjeldahl Co. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 





What’s the Address? Turn to 
alphabetical listings beginning on 


Page 49. 
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Labelers, can 


Allen Machinery & Equipment Co. 
Biner Ellison Machinery Co. 

Burt Machine Co. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co. of Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 
Diagraph-Bradley Ind., Inc. 
Emhart Mfg. Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
MRM Co. 

Potdevin Machine Co. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 


Labelers, glass 


Allen Machinery and Equipment Co. 
Biner-Ellison Machinery Co. 
Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Burt Machine Co. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co. of Penna. 
Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp. 
Diagraph-Bradley Ind., Inc. 
Economic Machinery Co. 

Elliott Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Emhart Mfg. Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
MRM Co. 

New Jersey Machine Corp. 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. 

Potdevin Machine Co. 


Labels, can and glass 
Brady Co., W. H. 

Carlisle and Co., A. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co, of Penna. 
Continental Can Co. 

Crocker Co., Inc., H. S. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Gamse Litho Co. 

Lustour Corp. 

Michigan Lithographing Co. 
Milprint, Inc. 

Muirson Label Company, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Foil Co. 
Piedmont Label Co. 

Rochester Lithographic Mfg. Co. 
Roesch Co., Louis 

Rossotti Lithograph Corp. 
Schmidt Litho Co. 

Security Lithograph Co., Label Div. 
Stecher-Traung Litho Corp. 
Strawberry Hill Press, Inc. 


U.S. Printing and Litho Adv. and Mkt. 


Service _ 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Western Litho Co. 


Marking equipment 

Algene Marking Equipment Co. 
Barkley & Dexter Labs, Inc. 
Belil-Mark Corp. 

Blaisdell Pencil Co. 

Brady Co., W. H. 

Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp. 
Diagraph-Bradley Ind., Inc. 
Ferguson Co., J. L. 

Gottscho Inc., Adolph 
Griffin-Rutgers, Inc. 

Kiwi Coders Corp. 

Industrial Marking Equipment Co. 
Markem Machine Co. 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co. 
Matthews & Co., J. H. 


Multiple packs 

Container Corp. of America 
Continental Can Co. 

Cornell Paperboard Products Co. 
Ferguson Co., J. L. 

Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 
Gardner Div., Diamond National Corp. 
Packaging Div., Mead Corp. 


SECTION F 
Packaging Equipment, 
Containers and Supplies 


Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 

Rossotti Lithograph Corp. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 

U.S. Printing and Litho Adv. and Mkt. 
Service 


Overwraps, carton and box 


American Viscose Corp. 

Battle Creek Packaging Machines, Inc. 

Continental Can Co. 

Crocker Co., Inc., H. S. 

Cromwell Paper Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Dixie Wax Paper Co. 

Dobeckmun Co. Div. 

Gamse Litho Co. 

International Paper Corp. 

KVP Sutherland Paper Co. 

Ludlow Corp. 

Lustour Corp. 

Marathon Div., American Can Co. 

Milprint, Inc. 

Muirson Label Company, Inc. 

Pacific Coast Foil Co. 

Pollock Paper Co. 

Reynolds Metals Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Rochester Lithographic Mfg. Co. 

Rossotti Lithograph Corp. 

Schmidt Litho Co. 

Standard Packaging Corp. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 

U.S. Printing and Litho Adv. and Mkt. 
Service 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

Western Litho. Co. 


Palletizers, depalletizers 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. 

American Can Co. 

Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp. 
Busse Bros. 

Carrie Machinery Co. 

Continental Can Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp. 
Dudley Machinery Corp. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Key Equipment Co. 

Mathews Conveyor Co. 


Scales, automatic weighing 


Bartelt Engineering Co. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 

Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 
Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp. 
Cromwell Paper Co. 

Eagle Machinery Co., Ltd. 

Exact Weight Scale Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Howe Scale Co. 

Illumitronic Engineering 
International Paper Corp. 
Pennsylvania Scale Co. 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. 
Richardson Scale Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 
Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 
Weigh Right Auto. Scale Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Woodman Co., Inc. 








The herFeer 
ConTainer. 
doesnt Just 


Happen ! 


HEN Mother Nature created the 
W hive she gave him a comfortable 
house to live in. Mr. Turtle’s portable, 
protective covering illustrates a con- 
tainer that does what it’s supposed to 
do... best! 











Canco’s policy . . . packages that move! 

In the food field, Canco creates the con- 
tainers that do what they are supposed 
to do. . . best. From design, to store 
shelves, to pantry shelves, Canco devel- 
ops packages that project themselves 
into sales . . . cans for fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish, beverages and many spe- 
cialties. A complete packaging policy 
explains why the best containers come 
first from Canco. 





To help boost your sales and profits, put 
Canco’s aggressive team of research, 
manufacturing, and marketing experts 
to work for your products. 


GREAT CONTAINER IDEAS COME FROM 


CANCO DIVISION 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 





Equipment / Supplies Index 


Stitching, strapping and stapling, 
equipment and supplies 

Acme Steel Co. 

Container Stapling Corp. 

Diagraph-Bradley Ind., Inc. 

International Staple and Machine Co. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. 

U.S. Steel Corp. 

Woodman Co., Inc. 


Tape, tape dispensers 
Adhesive Products, Inc. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 

Brady Co., W. H. 

Central State Paper & Bag Co. 
Diagraph-Bradley Ind., Inc. 
Emhart Mfg. Co. 

Ludlow Corp. 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co. 
Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. 
Nashua Corp. 


SECTION G 





Tin plate 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Granite City Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 

National Steel Corp. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 


Wrapping machines 

Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Battle Creek Packaging Machines, Inc. 
Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp. 
Elgin Mfg. Co. 

Emhart Mfg. Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Hayssen Mfg. Co. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

Package Machinery Co. 


Control and Laboratory Equipment, 
Instruments, Supplies 


Autoclaves 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Dundon Iron Works 
Groen Mfg. Co. 

Krenz Inc., Oscar 

Pfaudler Permutit Inc. 
Precision Scientific Co. 
Robins and Co., Inc., A. K. 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 
Wilmot Castle Co. 


Can testing equipment 


American Can Co. 

Bliss Co., E. W. 

Borden Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Color instruments 
American Optical Co. 
Barkley & Dexter Labs, Inc. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
Macbeth Corp. 

Magnuson Engineers 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Consistency instruments 


Fischer & Porter Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
L.E.E. Inc. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 
United Co., The 


Distilling apparatus 


Barnstead Still and Sterilizer Co. 
Groen Mfg. Co. 

Krenz Inc., Oscar 

Pfaudler Permutit Inc. 

Precision Scientific Co. 

Stokes Corp., F. J. 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Filters, laboratory 

Alsop Engineering Corp. 
Corning Glass Works 

Groen Mfg. Co. 
Tennis-Consolidated Industries 
United Co., The 
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Glassware, laboratory 


Armstrong Cork Co. 

Corning Glass Works 

Fischer & Porter Co. 
Tennis-Consolidated Industries 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Headspace, container-fill gauges 
Hydrometers 


Fischer & Porter Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Tennis-Consolidated Industries 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Incubators, bacteriological 


Precision Scientific Co. 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Indicators, cooking, freezing 


Aseptic-Thermo Indicator Co. 
Easterday Paint & Chem. Co. 


Instruments, laboratory 


American Optical Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
Daystrom, Inc. 

Industrial Instruments, Inc. 
Infilco, Inc. 

L.E.E. Inc. 

Leeds and Northrup Co. 
Lumenite Electronic Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Precision Scientific Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
United Co., The 

Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 


Instruments, time, temperature, 
flow, level—recording, indi- 
cating, controlling 

American Optical Co. 

Aseptic-Thermo Indicator Co. 

B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

Barkley & Dexter Labs, Inc. 

Bristol Co. 

Buffalo Meter Company, Inc. 

Daystrom, Inc. 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Electro Mechanisms Inc. 
Fenwal Inc. 

Fischer & Porter Co. 
Foxboro Co. 

Industrial Instruments, Inc. 
Industrial Nucleonics Corp. 
L.E.E. Inc. 

Langsenkamp Co., F. H. 
Leeds and Northrup Co. 
Logeman Co., C. W. 
Lumenit Electronic Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Peerless Equipment Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Richardson Scale Co. 
Scientific Instrument Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 
Warrick Co., Charles F. 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Meters, pH 


Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
Bristol Co. 

Buffalo Meter Company, Inc. 
Foxboro Co. 

Leeds and Northrup Co. 
Macbeth Corp. 

Precision Scientific Co. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 
Tennis-Consolidated Industries 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Microscopes 

American Optical Co. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 
Zeiss, Inc., Carl 


Mixers and mills, laboratory 

Alsop Engineering Corp. 

Day Co. Div., J. H.; Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co. 

Groen Mfg. Co. 

Metal-Glass Products Co. 

Mixing Equip. Co., Inc. 

Southwestern Engineering Co. 

Stokes Corp., F. J. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Tennis-Consolidated Industries 

Union Standard Equipment Co. 

a Co., Plastics & Synthetics 

iv. 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Mold count equipment 


American Optical Co. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Reagents 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L. 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Refractometers 


American Optical Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 

Zeiss, Inc., Carl 


Saccharimeters 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Scales, drained weight 


Exact Weight Scale Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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Pennsylvania Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
United Co., The 


Specific gravity equipment 
Bristol Co. 

Fischer & Porter Co. 

Foxboro Co. 

Industrial Nucleonics Corp. 


Thermometers, center tempera- 
ture measurement instruments 


Bristol Co. 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Fenwal Inc. 


SECTION H 
Special Services 


Engineering consultants 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
Barkley & Dexter Labs, Inc. 
Belt-Ice Corp. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 

Dudley Machinery Corp. 
Fernholtz Machinery Co. 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 
Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Groen Mfg. Co. 

Key, Equipment Co. 

Krenz Inc., Oscar 

Leeds and Northrup Co. 
Longview Fibre Co. 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Field warehousing 
American Express Field Warehousing 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. 

Haslett Warehouse Co. 

Lawrence Warehouse Co. 

New York Terminal Warehouse Co. 

St. Louis Terminal Field Warehouse Co. 

USS. Steel Corp. 

Financing 

American Express 
Corp. 

St. Louis Terminal Field Warehouse Co. 

Universal Underwriters 


SECTION | 


Field Warehousing 


Foxboro Co. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Palmer Thermometers, Inc. 

Precision Scientific Co. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 


Texture Meters 
Bridge Machine Co. 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Vacuum gauges 

Foxboro Co. 

Stokes Corp., F. J. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Insurance 

California Food Industry Insurance Co. 

Manufactureéts. & Wholesalers Indemnity 
Exchange 

Warner Co., L. B. 


Labor 
Manpower Inc. 


Laboratories, consulting 

Barkley & Dexter Labs, Inc. 

Food and Drug Research Labs., Inc. 
Mayer & Sons Co., H. J. 

Rhodia Inc. 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


Machinery leasing 

Clark Equipment Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corp. 
Cuyler Corp., Otto W. 

Dudley Machinery Corp. 

Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 
Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Key Equipment Co. 

Nationwide Leasing Company 

Radio Corp. of America 

United Can Div., Hunt Foods Industries 


Sanitation consultants 


Allen Machinery and Equipment Co. 
DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 


Contract Packers of Food Products in Aerosol Containers 


Aeropak, Inc., 500 W. 41st St., Chi- 


cago 50, Iil. 


Aerosol Foods Corp., 160 Washington 
St., North Boston, Mass. 


Associated Brands, Inc., 50 Wallabout 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


G. Barr & Company, 3601 S. Racine, 


Chicago, III. 
Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Ill. 


Fluid Chemical Co., Inc., 878 Mt. 
Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Morton Company, 1625 N. Highland, 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 
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New England Pharmaceutical, 2013 


Outer Dr., Dearborn, Mich. 


Pace, Inc., P.O. Box 206, Wilmington 
99, Del. 


Pennsylvania Engineering Co., 1107- 
21 N. Howard St., Philadelphia 23, 
Pa. 


Peterson Filling and Packaging Co., 
Hegeler Lane, Danville, Ill. 


Professional Products Labs., 1138 East 
North Ave., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Protection Chemical and Aerosol Prod- 
ucts Ltd., 5747 Souligny St., Mon- 
treal 5, Quebec 


Equipment/Supplies Index 


Viscosity instruments 

Bristol Co. 

Fischer & Porter Co. 

Food Machinery and Chem. Corp. 
Foxboro Co. 

Precision Scientific Co. 
Wiilkens-Anderson Co. 


Water testing equipment 
Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Co. 
Industrial Instruments, Inc. 
Klenzade Products, Inc. 
Tennis-Consolidated Industries 
Wallace and Tiefnan, Inc 
Wilkens-Anderson Co. 


Food & Drug Research Labs., Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Rhodia Inc. 


Transport—highway 
Consolidated 0 , eta Inc. 
McGraw-Edison Co 

Merrifield Trucking Co. 

Ohio Fruit Products Co., Inc. 
Pacific Intermountain Express 
Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc. 
Transport—rail 


McGraw-Edison Co. 

North American Car Corp. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
Santa Fe Railway Co. 


Transport——water 


Isbrantsen Company, Inc. 
McGraw-Edison Co. 


Warehousing—refrigerated 
City Products Co. 

Continental Freezers of Ull., Inc. 
Haslett Warehouse Co. 

Merchants Refrigerating Co. 

Ohio Fruit Products Co., Inc. 

Quincy Market C. S. & Whse. Co. 
Terminal Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
Trans-American Refrigerated Svc. Ltd. 
Wisconsin Cold Storage Co. 


Press "N Serve Foods, Inc., 3814 
Nebraska St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

W. T. Rawleigh Co., 101 S. Liberty 
Ave., Freeport, IIl. 

Rich Products Corp., 1145 Niagara, 
Buffalo, New York 

Stanley Home Products Co., National 
Contracts Div., 116 Pleasant St., 
Easthampton, Mass. 

Tasti Cup Coffee Corp., 30 Main St., 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

Thomasson of Pennsylvania, Inc., 
Washington and Ford St., Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Zenith Chemical Corp., 175 Mount 
Pleasant Ave., Newark, N.J. 





Bulletins 





Catalogs, Bulletins, Brochures 
Offered by Manufacturers 


Section A—PREPARATION AND PROCESS- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


Plate Freezers: Bulletin entitled “Amerio” 
describes double contact pressure plate 
freezers for manual, semi-automatic 
loading and unloading—Amerio Contact 
Plate Freezers, Inc., 280 Gorge Rd., 
Cliffside Park, N. J. Circle No. 101. 


Automatic Filler: “Bartelt Automatic Fil- 
ler” describes filler head which can be 


interchangeably tooled for powders, gra- 
nulars, liquids or pastes. Accurate filling 
at production rates of 120 fills per min- 
ute and above—Bartelt Engineering Co., 
1900 Harirson Ave., Rockford, Ill. Cir- 
cle No. 102. 


Processing Machinery: Catalog entitled 
“Food Processing Machinery” illustrates 
and describes processing machinery for 
all food products. Contains specifications 
of each machine with complete index of 





Cc 
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Hulling 


ta 


For Threshing Green Peas and Lima Beans 
That’s Our DAILY FOOD At 


HAMACHEK 


Hulling Equipment for the threshing of Green Peas and Lima 
Beans is our food—morning, noon and night. It alone has nourish- 


ed our business and made it grow. 


Because of our complete dependence and concentration on this 
type of equipment, we have learned a tremendous amount about 


it. 


Each year more Canners and Freezers use larger quantities of 


our economical hulling equipment. 


Established 1880 


CHECK 
with Hamacheck 
for suggestions 
for conveyors 
at your 
stations 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 





contents—Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, 
Wis. Circle No. 103. 


Filling & Labeling: “Modern Equipment 
for Filling & Labeling” offers photo- 
graphs and brief descriptions of standard 
machines for filling and labeling of free 
flowing and viscous products—Biner Elli- 
son Machinery Co., 1101 N. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. Circle No. 104. 


Inspection Lights: Bulletin describes Ter- 
riss inspection lights for installation on 
rear angle of conveyors for the inspec- 
tion of glass containers traveling to fil- 
ling machine—Terriss Div., Consolidated 
Siphon Supply Co., 22 Wooster St., New 
York 13, N. Y. Circle No. 105. 


Food Freezer: Freze-Cel Catalog Section 
F §S C illustrates and gives specifications 
on the selfcontained double contact pack- 
aged food freezer—a complete freezer 
system in one cabinet—Dole Refrigerat- 
ing Co., 5910 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 
46, Ill. Circle No. 106. 


Piston Fillers: General catalogue FA-60 
shows and describes various models of 
piston filling machines—Filler Machine 
Co., Inc., 10 Penn Ave., Rockledge, 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. Circle No. 107. 


Filling Machines: 8-page folder describes 
the FMC auger filling machines and 
their inherent advantages for powder, 
paste and granular products—FMC Pack- 
aging Machinery Div., Stokes & Smith, 
4900 Summerdale Ave., Philadelphia 24, 
Pa. Circle No. 108. 


Filteraids: Bulletin B-i4 thoroughly 
covers the use of diatomite filteraids. 
Charts, diagrams and photos illustrate 
principles of filtration as well as specific 
operating data—Dicalite Dept., Great 
Lakes Carbon Corp., 612 S. Flower St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. Circle No. 109. 


Thermal Processing: Booklet entitled 
“Horix Walking Beam and Roll-Thru 
for Thermal Processing” is the first and 
most complete presentation of these fine 
controlled-process units — Horix Manu- 
facturing Co., 2601 Chartiers Ace., Pitts- 
burgh 4, Pa. Circle No. 110. 


Dryers & Coolers: Bulletin No. 953 de- 
scribes and pictures the Jeffrey line of 
vibrating drying and cooling equipment 
for the food industry (direct and indirect 
heat types)—Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
978 N. 4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio. Cir- 
cle No. 111. 


Cutter, Mixer, Emulsifier: “The Koch 
Schnellkutter” describes how Schnellkut- 
ter does pre-cutting, fine cutting, emulsi- 
fying, and vacuum mixing in one opera- 
tion in only seconds—Koch Equipment 
Co., 2520 Holmes St., Kansas City 8, 
Mo. Circle No. 112. 


Metal Fabrication: 8-page brochure en- 
titled “Metal Fabrication—Specialists in 
Processing Equipment for Industry” de- 
scribes company background, present 
facilities, capabilities, and pictures equip- 





Want a Bulletin? Get it the easy 
way——See Page 81. 
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AHHHHHHA AIL... 


it must be 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE BASE 
AND 


BARBECUE 





... you're cookin’. . . Nothing 


else matches it..: 


TERPENELESS OILS 











PIONEER 
MANUFACTURER 
OF 
CONCENTRATED 
CITRUS OILS 
2-5-10 FOLD 


Horasynlh LABORATORIES, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 900 VAN NEST AVE., (BOX 12) NEW YORK 62, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 6 « LOS ANGELES 21 





BOSTON « CINCINNATI « DETROIT e DALLAS 
These are just a few of the products de- NEW ORLEANS « ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO 
‘ . ATLANTA e« MINNEAPOLIS 
scribed in the new 32-page Florasynth 
Flavor Catalog and Price List. Write to- 


day for your copy. Florasynth Labs. (Canada itd.) « Montreal « Toronto « Vancouver « Winnipeg 
Agts. & Dist. in Mexico—Drogueria & Farmacia Mex. $.A., Mexico 1, D.F. 
Soles Offices in Principal Countries 
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Bulletins 





ment manufactured for a wide variety 
of custome Krenz Inc., Ashby 
at 6th St., Berkeley 10, Calif. Circle No. 
113. 


Processing Equipment: Mailing picce, 
“Big 6 For '60”, depicts and points up 
6 pieces of equipment displayed at the 
1960 NCA convention. Reply card is 
included—F, H. Langsenkamp Co., 229 
E. South St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. Circle 
No. 114. 


Tumbler/Feeder: “Tumbler Feeder Bul- 
letin” describes the new Tumbler Feeder 
which feeds and cleans tumblers right 
side up to avoid nicks, poor seeds and 
contamination. “Portable Filler Bulletin” 
describes the Portable Vacuum Filler and 
Cleaner for light or heavy liquid filling, 
for short run and test market packagers 
—Machinery Service Co., 214 Eiler Ave., 
Louisville 14, Ky. Circle No. 115. 


Feeder Unit: “Shufflo Single File Feeder 
for Feeding Urschel Model OV Slicer” 
describes the new Shufflo feeder unit that 
provides automatic uniform feed result- 
ing in unmatched slice quality with less 
labor and at increased capacity—Magnu- 
son Engineers, Inc., 509 Emory St., San 
Jose 10, Calif. Circle No. 116. 


Abrasive Coating: “Do-It-Yourself Kit” 
describes a new abrasive coating for 
vegetable peelers that any one can ap- 
ply. Consists of abrasive, adhesive and 
necessary tools—Milwaukee Motive Mfg. 
Co., 1825 S. Kinnickinnic Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Circle No. 117. 


Heat Principle: Bulletin No. 373-18 
entitled “Lo-Temp Process” describes and 
illustrates the heat pump principle in 
evaporating heat sensitive foods without 
the use of steam. Boilers and all sup- 
porting steam-system equipment are eli- 
minated from the plant layout—Mojon- 
nier Bros. Co., 4603 W. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 44, Ill. Circle No. 118. 


Frost Free Refrigeration: “No - Frost 
Method” describes a unique, frost-free 
refrigeration method that improves qual- 
ity with lower operating costs for fruit, 
vegetables — Niagara Blower Co., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Circle No. 119. 


Precision Light Source: Bulletin No. UL- 
10A describes Ultra-Lux, the first single 
precision light source for critical color 
work—Nu-Lite Corp., 41 S. Sixth St., 
Newark 7, N. J. Circle No. 120. 


Can Line Control: The “Peco Handbook 
on Can Line Automation” condenses 
years of practiced experience in solving 
can line control problems for can manu- 
facturers and canners—Peco Corp., 111 
Ortega Ave., Mountain View, Calif. Cir- 
cle No. 121. 


Potato Cutter: Catalog sheet entitled 
“Crinkle Cut Potatoes” describes a new 
machine for the continuous cutting of 
French fries with a wrinkle—F. B. Pease 
Co., 1450 E. Henrietta Rd., Rochester 
23, N. Y. Circle No. 122. 


Film Ev “Pfaudler Wiped Film 
Evaporator” (Bulletin 991) permits low 


temperature distillation of heat sensitive 
fruit and food products—Pfaudler Per- 
mutit Inc., Pfaudler Div., 1000 West 
Ave., Rochester 3, N. Y. Circle No. 123. 


Air Cleaning/Screw Capping/Liquid Fil- 
lers: #141—descriptive folder on air 
cleaning equipment; #146 — specifica- 
tions and data on screw capping ma- 
chines; #148—details on three series of 
all purpose liquid fillers—Pneumatic 
Scale Corp., Ltd., Quincy 71, Mass. Cir- 
cle No. 124. 


Blancher: Bulletin No. TL-W1 describes 
the Thermascrew water blanchers, giv- 
ing sizes and data, and typical plant ap- 
plications—Rietz Manufacturing Co., P. 
O. Box 847, Santa Rosa, Calif. Circle 
No. 125. 


Screen Separators: “1960 SWECO Vibro- 
Screen Separator Catalog” illustrates 48”, 
30” and 18” diameter models, and de- 
scribes principle of operation and ad- 
vantages to multiple process industries 
—Southwestern Engineering Co., 4800 
Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
Circle No. 126. 


Spray Nozzles: Bulletin 102 describes a 
new type of hollow cone spray nozzle 
with a fundamentally new vortex cham- 
der design that retards abrasive wear, 
and gives longer nozzle life—Spraying 
Systems Co., 3251 Randolph St., Bell- 
wood, Ill. Circle No. 127. 


Dry Processing: 1960 catalog — “Dry 
Processing Equipment”—offers informa- 
tion on a full line of dry processing 





THE All-New Scott VIBRO-LUX 
SEPARATING : 
UNIT 


FA-3500 


COMPANY 


Variable speed from 
900 to 1000 vibrations per min- 
ute! Removes water, most splits 
and skins, and spreads commod- 
ity evenly over screen (ideal 
for use ahead of inspection 
table). Hickory slats absorb vibra- 
tion... no through to floor! 
Feed height 22”, di height 


1644”. Longer legs available. feed 


chamber for eas) 
Motor is high and dry and fully protected from steam and 


THE SCOTT VINER 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 


Handles any commodity that can 

be elevated and conveyed in water. 

Accurate control of water level, 

only 2042” off the floor, at the pre-mixing 
loading from low discharge units . . . 


water. Choice of 3”, 4”; 5” and 6” pumps. Variable speed 
drive, stainless hopper and/or contact parts optional. 


Write today for complete information 
and specifications on these two 
production-pacing units. 


1224 KINNEAR RO 
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equipment, together with photographs, 
flowsheets, tables and graphs—Sturtevant 
Mill Co., 105 Clayton St., Boston (Dor- 
chester), Mass. Circle No. 128. 


Processing Equipment: 4-page catalog 
folder entitled “Processing Equipment 
for Heat Sensitive Products” lists and 
describes in abbreviated form the pro- 
cessing equipment that is engineered and 
produced by—Thermovac, Inc., P.O. Box 
209, Stockton, Calif. Circle No. 129. 


Corn Cutter: 16-page, fully-illustrated 
booklet, “The C8 TUC Cutter,” details 
how the cutter can deliver up to 1/3 
more corn, and upgrade quality signi- 
ficantly — The United Company, TUC 


Section B—FOOD INGREDIENTS AND AD- 
DITIVES 


Citric Acid: Bulletin 601C describes Bzura 
Citric Acid, grades, uses, etc.—Bzura 
Chemical Co., Clark St., Keyport, N. J. 
Circle No. 133. 


Flavors: 1960 catalog gives a price list 
of flavoring, aromatic and essential oil 
materials for canners and food packers. 
Also included is latest information as 
to use, quantity and effectiveness—Flora- 
synth Laboratories, Inc., 900 Van Nest 
Ave., New York 62, N. Y. Circle No. 134. 


Coloring Agent: “Beta Carotene—Na- 
ture’s Yellow” is a five-color chart for 
use in classrooms to teach the value 
of beta carotene as a coloring agent and 
nutrient—Hoffman-La Roche, Inc., Nut- 


Road, Westminster, Md. Circle No. 130. 


Cutting Equipment: “How to Cut Food 
Products” contains an index of food 
products, listing different shapes in which 
product can be cut. Under each shape, 
various machines used to cut that shape 
are listed—Urschel Laboratories, Inc., 
2503 Calumet Rd., Valparaiso, Ind. Cir- 
cle No. 131. 


Blast Freezers: “Vilter Air Defrost Blast 
Freezers” describes this new line of freez- 
ers which are available in eight sizes, 
from 6300 CFM through 36,000 CFM, 
in vertical and horizontal models—The 
Vilter Manufacturing Co., 2217 S. ist St., 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. Circle No. 132. 


ley 10, N. J. Circle No. 135. 


Acids/Enzymes: “Miles Citric Acid”— 
specifications, technical data, and descrip- 
tion of where and how to use pure 
citric acid; “Use of Isoascorbic Acid & 
Sodium Isoascorbate for the Food & 
Beverage Industry” — product specifica- 
tions and directions on applications; 
“Takamine Enzymes”—data sheets on 
various enzymes available for food can- 
ning & packing applications — Miles 
Chemical Co., Div. of Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., 1127 Myrtle St., Elkhart, Ind. Circle 
No. 136. 


Corn Syrup: “Corn Syrup in Jams, Jellies 
and Preserves”—a 102-page formula- 
book on corn syrups and their applica- 
tions in preserving; also an indexed refer- 


ence book with numerous illustrative 
charts, typical formulas, etc.—A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. 
Circle No. 137. 


Lactose: “Lactose (Pure Milk Sugar) 
Dairy Applications” relates how the ver- 
satile properties of Lactose improve the 
taste, appetite appeal and promotion pos- 
sibilities of fluid milk and specialty dairy 
products—Western Condensing Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis. Circle No. 138. 


Section C—RAW PRODUCT EQUIP. & SUP- 
PLIES 


Fly Killer: “Ortho Fly Killer,” a 3-page 
folder, describes uses and application of 
the new Ortho fly killer D, in food 
processing plants, cider mills, etc.—Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp., Lucas & 
Ortho Way, Richmond, Calif. Circle No. 
139. 


Fogging Machine: Brochure describes the 
Dyna-Fog “50”, a light-weight, portable 
insecticide fogging machine that gives 
immediate results without dangerous resi- 
due for in plant or outdoor control— 
Curtis Automotive Devices, Inc., ' P.O. 
Box 297, Westfield, Ind. Circle No. 140. 
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ZEISS | Abbe Refractometer 


Range of measurements: np 1.3 to np 1.71 and sugar percentage scale 0% to 95%. 


For liquids and solids by transmitted and reflected light. 


Measuring surface of index prism is always at horizontal 
position . . . Observation telescope mounted stationary at 
an inclined position to carry out measurements in a relaxed 
posture . . . Border line of total reflection and scales are 
observed simultaneously in telescope . . . Measuring prism 
in heating mount can be easily interchanged . . . 
movable parts are protected by being enclosed in the hous- 
ing. Special index prisms in heating mount available for 
measurements from np 1.45 to np 1.85 and np 1.17 to 1.56 
(on special order only). For highest-accuracy measure- 
ments, an Ultra-Thermostat, with different constancy of 
temperature +0.005° is available as an accessory. 


Where high temperatures are involved, the Abbe Refractometer Model B 
is rec ded. It is d with temperature controls, and finds wide 


use in industrial laboratories. 
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Made in West Germany 


Write for free detailed literature 
COMPLETE 
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485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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THESE NEW PRODUCTS WILL BE READY 
FOR YOUR USE SOON 
(- = AVAILABLE NOW) 


¥ 
HARVESTING 


omato Harvester 
Ble Snap and Lima Bean Harvesters— 
4 to 36 Inch Row Center 
Selective Asparagus Cutter-Harvester 
Cucumber Pickle Picker 
Pea Pod Harvester 
Dry Bean (Red Kidney and Pea Beans) 
Harvester 


Sates Juice Extractors and 
~ Juice Finishers 
New Design Hi-Temperature Tubular Sterilizers 
i New Design Bar Type Snap Bean Graders 
New Bean Snipper Knife Assembly 
with Automatic Reset 
and Pneumatic Pressure Control 
New Design Snap Bean Washer 
New Design Nubbin Grader 
New Design Quality Grader for 
Peas and Limas 
Design Corn Cutter 
Freeze Automatic Tomato Peeler 


DOD EQUIPMENT 


THE BEST 


FOO © 
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Pyrenone: “Food Plant-Institution and 
Industrial Sprays”—data sheets dealing 
with formulation and dosages of non- 
toxic Pyrenone for control of insects in 
food plants and stored grain—Fairfield 
Chemicals, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
N. Y. Circle No. 141. 


Batching Systems: Automatic Batching 
Handbook describes specific advantages 
of automatic batching systems, such as 
lower cost, improved product quality, in- 
creased production and greater flexibility 
—Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vermont. 
Circle No. 142. 


Pea Harvester: Flyer describes the new 
Hume Model 25 pea harvester—a new 
center delivery harvester with a rod-type 
windrower instead of drapers—easier to 
open fields, reduces maintenance costs 
—H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. Circle 
No. 143. 


Food Handling Container: Bulletin de- 
scribes and illustrates a new food han- 
dling container — PolyLewton Stack-n- 
Nest Pans—with outstanding features: 
lightweight, strong, glass-like one-piece 
surface, safe stacking and nesting—G. B. 
Lewis Co., 426 Montgomery St., Water- 
town, Wis. Circle No. 144. 


Seeds: “The Seed Specialist” is published 
monthly for the vegetable grower, bring- 
ing information regarding research, new 
varieties, and methods to those interested 
in vegetable production — Michael-Leo- 
nard Co., P.O. Box 987, Davenport, Ia. 
Circle No. 145. 


658" Fungicide: Technical bulletin #29, 
“Miller 658 Fungicide,” describes the new 
fungicide, giving chemical and physica! 
properties, toxicity, residual properties, 
etc.—Miller Chemical & Fert Corp., 3006 
W. Cold Sp La., Baltimore 15, Md. 
Circle No. 146. 


Seeds: The 1960 “Pea, Bean, Sweet Corn” 
is a descriptive catalogue—Rogers Broth- 
ers Co., P.O. 2188, Idaho Falls, Ida. 
Circle No. 147. 


Pea/Bean Combine: “Green Pea and 
Lima Bean Combine and Accessories” 
is a new sales brochure covering the 
latest model Scott combine and acces- 
sories such as the hydraulic operated 
dump hopper, etc.—Scott Viner Co., 1224 
Kinnear Rd., Columbus 12, Ohio. Circle 
No. 148. 


Steel Pulley & Bin Level Control: Bulletin 
159—Tellevel Bin Level Control Switches 
and bulletin 558—Curve Crown Welded, 
All Steel Pulley—feature technical and 
engineering data, specifications, diagrams 
and _ illustrations — Stephens - Adamson 
Manufacturing Co., Ridgeway Ave., Au- 
rora, Ill. Circle No. 149. 


Section D—-MAINTENANCE, LUBRICATION, 
SANITATION EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 


Work Gloves: “The Work Glove Auto- 
mat” describes a device for making work 
gloves readily available for employees, 
yet is under complete administrative con- 
trol—Arlington Industries, Inc., 1513 N. 
Shore Rd., Revere 51, Mass. Circle No. 
150. 
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Insulation: An eight-page brochure en- 
titled “Insulations” explains physical 
properties and applications of Armstrong 
insulations for pipes, tanks, vessels and 
cold rooms—Armstrong Cork Co., West 
Liberty St., Lancaster, Pa. Circle No. 
151. 


Sheet Metal: 12-page bulletin (No. 35-9) 
entitled “Sheet Metal Specialties” gives 
complete description of fittings, spira- 
pipe, and accessories—Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. Circle No. 152. 


Steam Generators: C-1018—Steam the 
Modern Way, a steam generator catalog; 
C-1004—More Meat Packing Profits for 
You, a direct mailer for the meat/food 
processing industry — Clayton Manufac- 
turing Co., 449 N. Temple City Blvd., El 
Monte, Calif. Circle No. 153. 


Magnetic Trap: Bulletin #104 describes 
the “Quick-Clamp” magnetic trap for re- 
moval of tramp iron from liquid and slur- 
ries, giving size, dimensions, weights, and 
capacities—Columbia Engineering Serv- 
ice Co., 4025 Sebastopol Hwy., Santa 
Rosa, Calif. Circle No. 154. 


Demineralizer: Bulletin 5819 (Index 
4.46) describes a line of “Uni-Pac” pack- 
aged demineralizers designed to satisfy 
the ever-growing demand for chemically 
pure water at reasonable cost—Cochrane 
Corp., 17th St. & Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa. Circle No. 155. 


Plant Sanitation: Brochure on canning 
plant sanitation is a purchasing guide to 
equipment cleaners, peel remover, scale 
and stain remover, insecticides, etc.—Di- 
versey Corp., 1820 Roscoe St., Chicago 
13, Ill. Circle No. 156. 


Silicone Antifoam: “ABC’s of Defoam- 
ing” explains how silicone antifoam 
agents are reducing maintenance time and 
processing costs, increasing production 
capacity and efficiency; ‘How ‘Silicones 
Work for the CPI” is a compilation of 
case histories that show how numerous 
forms of silicones serve different phases 
of the chemical process industries—Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. Circle 
No. 157. 


Cleaning Materials: Booklet is concerned 
with sanitation facts for the canning and 
food industry, listing type of equipment, 
floors, etc., to be cleaned and how—Du- 
Bois Chemicals, Inc., Broadway at 7th, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Circle No. 158. 


ice Machine: Bulletin on Krakice Makers 
gives a description of construction fea- 
tures and specification data — Kohlen- 
berger Engineering Corp., 1600 W. Com- 
monwealth Ave., Fullerton, Calif. Circle 
No. 159. 


Lubrication: “Lubriplate Data Book”—32- 
page description of latest developments 
in lubrication and recommendations for 
all types of equipment—tLubriplate Div., 
Fiske Brothers Refining Co., 129 Lock- 
wood St., Newark 5, N. J. Circle No. 160. 





Want a Bulletin? Get it the easy 
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YOU WILL SAVE MONEY WITH... 


THE HARDY 
“ELECTRO-PORTIONER™ 


























The Hardy Salt Company — leader in product development 
— takes pride in announcing the finest liquid dispensing equip- 
ment on the market today. 
NO WASTE INGREDIENTS — Save thousands of dollars yearly on salt and 
sugar costs . . . your sweet brine goes only into the container . . . no 
overflow. Unit dispenses accurately measured amounts of brine and 
other liquids. 
NO EXPENSIVE SALT TABLETS — Salt-calcium chloride tablets cost over $20 
per 100 Ibs.; Hardy Canners Fine Salt and calcium chloride, purchased 
separately, cost less than 1/10th this figure. Since salt, sugar, calcium 
chloride and MSG are dispensed in liquid form instead of tablet form, 
humidity and steam vapors are no longer a problem. 


SAVES TIME AND LABOR — Handles up to 300 containers per minute. Com- 
pletely automatic . . . requires no operator. 
EASY TO INSTALL AND OPERATE — Just dial the amount of liquid to be 
dispensed. Positive action—the can trips the sensitive Micro-switch — 
requires only inches of space and headroom. Totally enclosed recirculation 
— keeps out air and dirt, assuring you of higher 
quality and finer flavor in your products. 
When dispensing brine with the Hardy “Electro-Portioner”, 
use Hardy Canners Fine Salt . . . custom-screened for fast, 


even dissolving. 


SALT COMPANY 


P. O. Drawer 449, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
Please send me complete information on the Hardy 
“Electro-Portioner” 
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Footwear: “Industrial Footwear Catalog” 
presents detailed information on a com- 
plete line of footwear. It is fully illus- 
trated—B. F. Goodrich Co., Industrial 
Footwear Products, Watertown 72, Mass. 
Circle No. 161. 


Abrasive Cleaner: Service bulletin 59A 
describes Oakite Trazon—a new abrasive 
cleaner that bleaches and deodorizes— 
Oakite Products, Inc., 44F Rector St., 
New York 6, N. Y. Circle No. 162. 


F g! insulation: Bulletin describes 
Foamglas® insulation for low tem- 
perature spaces (—S50*F. to +50° F). 
Included are job photographs, problems 
solved, and physical properties—Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., 1 Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Circle No. 163. 


Malodor Control: “A Guide for the Can- 
ner Troubled with Malodors” describes 
the ways and means of controlling malo- 
dors resulting from canning operations— 
Rhodia, Inc., 60 E. 56th St., New York 
aa, 4. ¥. Circle No. 164. 


Coating: Bulletin describes Tropoxy #2 
Clear, a coating used for the inside of 
metal tanks containing dry bulk foods or 
potable water ... approved by the FDA 
—Tropical Paint Co., 1240 W. 70th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. Circle No. 165. 


Air Cleaner: Bulletin describes the Sanit- 
air Automatic Air Cleaner—a method for 
air cleaning new containers that can be 
synchronized into packaging line—U. S. 
Bottlers Machinery Co., 4015 N. Rock- 
well St., Chicago 18, Ill. Circle No. 166. 





Section E—HANDLING, CONVEYING AND 
POWER EQUIPMENT 


Conveyor System: Bulletin describes the 
construction of the air chain conveyor 
system; its use in handling palletized 
materials in plant, trailer, or on dock— 
Alvey Conveyor Manufacturing Co., 
9301 Olive Street Rd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 
Circle No. 167. 


industrial Trucks: “First in Imagination 

. First in Reality” describes the devel- 
opment of industrial trucks through the 
years — Automatic Transportation Co., 
101 West 87th St., Chicago, Ul. Circle 
No. 168. 


Fork Trucks: General line bulletin +59 de- 
scribes and illustrates Baker’s rider-type 
electric and gasoline-powered fork trucks 
—Baker Industrial Truck Div., Otis Ele- 
vator Co., 8000 Baker Ave., N.W., Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio. Circle No. 169. 


Platform Trucks: Two-color, illustrated 
bulletin —- “Powrworker Low-Lift Plat- 
form Trucks”—describes and illustrates 
four operator-led, battery-powered low- 
lift platform trucks of 4000, 6060, 8000 
and 10,000 Ibs. capacity — Industrial 
Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Circle No. 170. 


Metal Conveyor Belts: Catalog No. 5 
gives a thorough description of the vari- 
ous types of conveyor belts manufactured 
by Cyclone as well as construction details. 
Also included are a number of specific 
application illustrations—Cyclone Fence, 


American Steel & Wire Div., 614 Superior 
Ave., N. W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Circle 
No. 171. 


Bearings: Bulletin No. 10 describes an ex- 
tensive line of mounted industrial bear- 
ings that includes sleeve and anti-friction 
types with tapered and spherical roller 
bearings, ball bearings in pillow blocks, 
flange units and take-ups—Dodge Manu- 
facturing Corp., Union St., Mishawaka, 
Ind. Circle No. 172. 


Rubber Belting: “Neoprene Rubber Belt- 
ing” describes and illustrates a variety of 
types; “Kanry-Tex Belting” describes this 
new belting developed especially for con- 
veying fruits and vegetables—Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Inc., 1400 Clinton 
St., Buffalo 6, N. Y. Circle No. 173. 


Palletiess Handling: Brochure entitled 
“Cased Goods Handling with the Cart-N- 
Grab” describes cost-cutting advantages 
of palletless handling of cased goods with 
Hyster lift trucks equipped with Cart-N- 
Grab clamp attachments—Hyster Co., 
P. O. Box 4318, Portland 8, Ore. Circle 
No. 174. 


Conveyors: Two “What's New with Mat- 
thews” bulletins are concerned with spe- 
cific applications of their conveyors— 
Matthews Conveyor Co., Ellwood City, 
Pa. Circle No. 175. 


Boiler/Burner: Bulletin 1260 describes 
and illustrates Powermaster Model 3 line 
—includes oil and combination gas-oil 
models, specially designed hot water boil- 





CONFECTO-JEL 


Especially made for 
Jellied Candies 


for better product 
consistency and 


quality 
Always Depend On 


SPEAS 


APPLE PECTINS 


35 years 


@ Adaptable to wide range of PH 
levels. 


@ Neutral color and flavor—blends 
naturally with more different fruits 
than any other pectin. 

@ Gives product resiliency to avoid 
breakage during shipping. 

@ Improves spreadability of jams, 
jellies and preserves. 

@ Standardized to uniform strength 
so that product always has the 
same consistency. 

er thn fe 
"ie ated padi -toe Sal 
SPEAS COMPANY 
DEPT. C-9 
GENERAL OFFICES « KANSAS CITY 20, MO. 


NUTRL-JEL 
Regular and Slow Set 
For Finest Jams, Jellies and Preserves 
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er, and a new steam atomizing principle 
for use with No. 6 oil; Bulletin 1270 de- 
scribes a fuel burning system that will 
produce a higher guaranteed burner effi- 
ciency over a wider range than any other 
system—Orr & Sembower, Inc., P. O. Box 
1138, Reading, Pa. Circle No. 176. 


Valves: Bulletin describes a line of cor- 
rosion-resistant valves that are available 
in a wide selection of metals and alloys to 
control the flow of corrosive fluids—The 
Wm. Powell Co., 2525 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 22, Ohio. Circle No. 
177. 


Handidrive: Bulletin No. 112 is a 22-page 
catalog which lists pre-engineered Handi- 
drive components and systems—Standard 
Conveyor Co., North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Circle No, 178. 


Motors: Brochures available include: 
“Advanced Design Normal Speed Mo- 
tors”; “Right Angle Gearmotors”; “Slo- 
Speed Motors”; “Speed-Trol, Variable 
Speed Drives”; “Multi-Mount Reducers” 
—Sterling Electric Motor, Inc., 5401 
Telegraph Rd., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
Circle No. 179. 


Tote Bins/Tilts: Reprints 2-60, 6-60, 4-60, 
and 7-60. Each is an inplant discussion 
of how bulk handling problems were solv- 
ed with the use of Tote equipment—Tote 
System, Inc., Beatrice, Neb. Circle No. 
180. 


Section F—PACKAGING EQUIPMENT, CON- 
TAINERS & SUPPLIES 


Juice Trends: Booklet entitled “Summer 
Servings in Urban American Homes” is 
an analysis of a three-year juice trend 
study that reveals the changing juice 
consumption habits of urban America— 
Canco Div., American Can Co., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Circle No. 
181. 


Adhesives: “How to Buy Adhesives for 
Better Adhesion” describes each applica- 
tion of an adhesive in the making, pack- 
aging, labeling, and shipping of a prod- 
uct—The Arabol Co., 110 East 4nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Circle No. 182. 


Cellubander: Bulletin describes the John 
Burton automatic Cellubander for apply- 
ing cellulose band seals—John Burton 
Machine Corp., 1600 West St., Concord, 
Calif. Circle No. 183. 


Transparent Bags: Brochure lists over 500 
stock sizes of bags always on hand— 
Chicago Transparent, Inc., 4806 W. Chi- 
cago 51, Ill, Circle No. 184. 


Printer/End Caser: Case Printer #1099 
describes the printer which is used for 
straight line operation for printing sides 
and/or ends of shipping cases. End Caser 
#1115 describes an end caser that auto- 
matically cases all types of cylindrical 
containers, except glass—Chisholm Ryder 
Co. of Pa., Hanover, Pa. Circle No. 185. 


Aerosols: “The Magic of Aerosols” is a 
28-page booklet that traces aerosol his- 
tory and growth, markets and products, 
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You can lace belts up to 12 inches wide all in one operation 
with Clipper Belt Hooks and Lacers. Until the Clipper hooks 
shown above were inserted into the jaws of the lacer, 

they were protected and held in place by a 

reinforced card that is easily stripped away once 

the hooks are in the lacer. e lacer jaws, 

exerting up to 45,000 lbs. of pressure, embed 

the hooks firmly and uniformly across the width 

of the belt. And in the belt, each hook is 

separate from the others to give flexibility 

not possible with other methods of belt 

lacing. For unmatched speed, strength 

and flexibility, depend on the proved 

Clipper machine-lacing method. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Detailed product information and 
case history examples of Clipper 
machine-lacing benefits are con- 
tained in Bulletin No. 157. Send 
for your free copy today. 


Ask your Industrial Distributor for Clipper Products 


BELT LACER 
COMPANY 


994 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

















with Dow Corning 
Silicone Defoamers* 


There’s a right tool for every job. In foam 
control it’s Dow Corning silicone anti- 
foamers or defoamers . . . job-proved 
thousands of times over as the most 
efficient, most economical, and most versa- 
tile foam suppressors available. 

* At prescribed levels, are sanctioned by FDA 


FREE SAMPLE 


and new manual on foam control 


Dow Corningl 


CORPORATION 
MIDLAND. micuiaanf 


Dept. 17090 sf 
Please rush a FREE SAMPLE of a Dow Corning I 


silicone defoamer for my product or process, H 
which is (indicate if food, aqueous, oil or 


NAME 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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container availability and industry serv- 
ices—Continental Can Co., 100 East 
42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. Circle No. 
186. 


Packaging Machines: Seven new catalog 
sheets—each describes a packaging ma- 
chine, giving pertinent information for 
each. Machines described are: Case 
Opener-Former, Speed King, Empty Can 
Packer, Air Speed Empty Can Packer, 
Standard Mechanical Filled Can Packer, 
Automatic Case Gluer, Compression 
Unit, and Depalletizer— Crompton & 
Knowles Packaging Corp., Holyoke, 
Mass. Circle No. 187. 


Hand Sealer: Brochure entitled “Closure 
Problem” introduces a hand sealing tool 
which the small baker could use to close 
vertical flange or interrupted vertical curl 
aluminum foil containers. Either board 
or transparent plastic covers can be ap- 
plied with it—Ekco-Alcoa Containers, 
Wheeling, Ill. Circle No. 188. 


Tape Sealing: 4-page folder describes the 
Model M-10 Tape-Line system for tape 
sealing new or multi-use corrugated cases 
—Embhart Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Conn. Circle No. 189. 


Gluing/Sealing Machines: Booklet de- 
scribes the various models of Packomatic 
paperboard shipping case gluing and seal- 
ing machines—J. L. Ferguson Co., P. O. 
Box 1226, Joliet, Ill. Circle No. 190. 


Containers: Brochure describes Fibreflo— 
a unique and liquid tight container. Fibre- 
zip advertisement is a reprint of an ad 
describing the Fibrezip end loading, top 
opening shipping container—Fibreboard 
Paper Products Corp., 475 Brannan St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Circle No. 191. 


Coders/Markers: Specification sheets de- 
scribe various automatic production line 
coding, marking and imprinting machines 
—Adolph Gottscho, Inc., Hillside 5, N. 
J. Circle No. 192. 


Packaging Equipment: “Compak Means 
Complete Packaging’—an 8-page bro- 
chure that illustrates various feeds, at- 
tachments, ranges and speeds for the po- 
tential user-—Hayssen Manufacturing Co., 
1305 St. Clair Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Circle No. 193. 


Coders/imprinters: 8-page booklet de- 
scribes a line of equipment for printing 
cartons, packages, boxes, cans, bags, 
wrappers or unwrapped products—Indus- 
trial Marking Equipment Co., Inc., 257 
West 38th St., New York 18, N. Y. Circle 
No. 195. 


Stapler: “The Air Boxer” describes a new 
air-operated, portable stapling machine 
for closing cartons after they are filled 
—International Staple & Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 270, Herrin, Ill. Circle No. 
196. 


Carton & Machine: The Diafold brochure 
describes and illustrates a new carton 
and machine team for frozen French 
fried potato packaging—Marathon, a Div. 
of American Can Co., Menasha, Wis. 
Circle No. 197. 


Former/filler: Specification sheet de- 
scribes the Transwrap S-750, an automa- 
tic bag forming, filling and sealing ma- 
chine with advanced engineering and op- 


erating features— Package Machinery 
Co., East Longmeadow, Mass. Circle No. 
198. 


Uncaser: 4-page brochure (Form 3R- 
3470) describes the RCA uncaser which 
handles 4” to 8” high, single-layer packed 
cases at speeds of up to 50 cases per min- 
ute—Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
—- Sts., Camden 2, N. J. Circle No. 


Bag-Line Plant: Bulletin 270 on Bag-Line 
Plant describes incline manufacturing 
from resin to printed bags. Bulletin 291 
describes the Dual-Manifold Blow Mold- 
er used for the production of hollow plas- 
tic products. Bulletin 350 describes size 
reduction equipment that reduces a wide 
range of wet and dry material—F. J. 
Stokes Corp., 5500 Tabor Rd., Philadel- 
phia 20, Pa. Circle No. 201. 


Section G—-CONTROL, LAB EQUIPMENT 


Conductivity Equipment: Bulletin #24 de- 
scribes electrolytic conductivity bridges 
and cells for use with bridges that have a 
wide range of usage in industry and agri- 
culture—Industrial Instruments, Inc., 89 
Commerce Rd., Cedar Grove, N. J. Cir- 
cle No. 202. 


Onstream Instrumentation: 12-page bro- 
chure describes the operating principles 
and applications of AccuRay tank and 
bin level control systems, continuous 
composition analysis systems, and con- 
tainer—Industrial Nucleonics Corp., 650 
Ackerman Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio. Circle 
No. 203. 


Comptroller: Comptroller brochure out- 
lines (with pictures) the versatility of the 
comptroller for pre-control rather than 
post-control of production costs and qual- 
ity—L.E.E. Inc., 625 New York Ave., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Circle No. 204. 


Pressure Gauge Tester: Brochure de- 
scribes the pressure gauge tester—a pre- 
cision instrument accurately calibrated for 
correcting faulty pressure readings in a 
plant — Terriss-Consolidated Industries, 
22 Wooster St., New York 13, N. Y. Cir- 
cle No. 206. 


Section H—SPECIAL SERVICES 


Warehouse Inventory: “Field Warehous- 
ing Inventory on Your Premises” is a 
handbook of information and facts for 
borrowers with an inventory—Douglas- 
Guardian Warehouse Corp., New Or- 
leans, La. Circle No. 207. 


“Cut Printing Costs with 
tells how to afford full- 
low- 


Lithography: 
Budget-Run” 
color lithography on low-budget, 
quantity jobs. Typical jobs are illustrated; 
prices are included—Muirson Label Co., 


435 Stockton Ave., San Jose, Calif. Circle 


No. 208. 


Shipper Service: “Transportation News” 
is a company house organ which de- 
scribes new developments in the indus- 
try—Pacific Intermountain Express Co., 
560 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Circle No. 209. 


as 





Want a Bulletin? Get it the easy 
way—See Page 81. 
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TO SALUTE... 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 


Dept. 49-J 2000 K St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Malaya’s tin producers are pleased to 
cooperate with America’s Canning 
Industry in celebrating the international 
observance of the 150th anniversary 

of the invention of the tin can. 

No other container has served man so 
well and for so long a time. Yet the tin can, 
after a century and a half, is still the 
world’s most modern container. For only 
tin cans combine all of these advantages: 
economy, strength, light weight, 
durability, attractiveness, nontoxicity, 
noncorrosiveness, ease of handling, 
unbreakability, no light damage to 


contents, and no effect on taste. 


8 of every 10* TIN CANS 
are made with 


Oo 
STRAITSZG@_ from MALAYA 


*Based on U.S. Bureau of Mines statistics for 1954-58 average 





THE CANNING INDUSTRY’S 150th BIRTHDAY 


PART ONE: Fifty countries today pack 40 billion cans of 1,200 
varieties of food products. The industry was born in 1810. 


One of the seven greatest inventions 
of all time—the canning of food prod- 
ucts—celebrates its 150th anniversary 
in 1960. It was in 1810 that Nicolas 
Appert of France published “The Art 
of Preserving Foods,” in which he out- 
lined the basic processing method used 
today. And it was in the same year that 
Peter Durand of England received a 
patent from King George III for his 
invention of the tin-coated metal can- 
ister. 

In the century and a half since 1810, 
canning has spread to some fifty coun- 
tries of the world, is used for the proc- 
essing of about 1,200 varieties of food 
products, and has attained an annual 
volume of perhaps forty billion cans. 

The greatest center of the industry 
is the United States of America. Close 
to 3,600 canneries in 49 of the 50 
states annually turn out half or more 
of the world pack of canned foods, as 
nearly as it can be estimated by tin- 
plate consumption figures. U.S. prod- 
ucts range from Alaska salmon through 
Hawaiian pineapple, Wisconsin peas, 
New Jersey asparagus, California 
peaches, Florida citrus, Maine sardines, 
Illinois meats—ad infinitum. 

Next largest producers of canned 
foods, in the order of their importance, 
are the United Kingdom, West Ger- 


many, France, Canada, Japan, Brazil, 
Australia, Argentina, Italy, The Neth- 
erlands, India and South Africa. These 
twelve, plus the United States, account 
for nearly 90% of the world’s canned 
food pack (excluding Russia and her 
European satrapies, for whom no data 
are available). An accompanying chart 
shows the relative importance of the 
major nations in the industry. 

The U. S. pack in recent years has 
averaged about 780 million cases of 
various sizes, including 40 millions of 
petfoods. Of the 740 millions destined 
for human consumption about 90 mil- 
lions (2% basis) are fruits, about 200 
millions (2 basis) are vegetables, and 
115 (2 basis) are juices. These sea- 
sonal products were the foundation 
upon which the U.S. industry was 
erected and, as noted above, still repre- 
sent more than half the total national 
pack. U.S. output of these items has 
risen, in the past twenty years, from 
little more than 200 million cases to 
double that amount. 

At the same time, spectacular de- 
velopments have occurred with what 
may be termed the general-line canned 
food products—those outside the regu- 
lar fruit and vegetable field. The can- 
ned and glassed baby food pack of the 
United States today is six times what 





United Kingdom 


United States 


West Germany 





Leading World Canners of Food Products (1957) 


(MILLIONS OF CANS—BASIS TINPLATE USAGE) 


Australia 
Argentina 
Netherlands 








NICOLAS APPERT 


it was two decades ago. The canned 
meat output has more than doubled. 
The outturn of canned soups and of 
non-seasonal vegetables is up 50% or 
more. Shortening and coffee have ap- 
proximately doubled their usage of 
cans. The pet food pack is more than 
three times what it was at the end of 
the 1930's. 

In all, there has been an average 
annual increase in the U.S. canned food 
pack, during the last two decades, of 
14% million cases a year, or perhaps 
35 million cans every 12 months. 

The U.S. canned food pack today is 
spread throughout the country, con- 
tributed to by 49 out of the 50 states. 
The central states—the Midwest and 
the middle South—consumed 41% of 
all food cans made and sold in 1959, 
U.S. Dept. of commerce reports. But 
the East—including the Northeast and 
the Southeast states—took 30%, and 
the 13 western states required 29%. 
The central area is the major produc- 
tion center for canned milk, meat and 
poultry, lard and shortening, petfood, 
and miscellaneous food products. The 
East leads in the packs of miscellaneous 
dairy foods and of coffee. And the 
West is the biggest packing area for 
fruits and vegetables, and for seafoods. 
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CANNING’S 150th BIRTHDAY 


PART TWO: Nicolas Appert applied a scientific fact the men of 
Egypt bypassed. Others also helped make the industry great. 


Over 4,000 years ago the Egyptians 
found that articles would last indefi- 
nitely if deprived of oxygen. They ap- 
plied the knowledge to preservation of 
their illustrious dead—exhausting the 
oxygen in their pharaohs’ tombs by 
sealing lighted oil lamps into their final 
resting places—but never thought to 
use it for food. 

In 1765 an Italian scientist, Apal- 
lanzani, found that food, sealed in glass 
containers and boiled for an hour, 
would keep for many weeks. He never 
made practical use of the knowledge. 

But in 1795 the French government 
offered a 14,000-franc award to any- 
one who could develop a system where- 
by that nation’s armed forces could be 
supplied with wholesome nutrients 
while at sea or on the march. Nicolas 
Appert won that prize in 1809, after 
nearly 15 years of experimentation, 
and in doing so became the founder of 
the world’s canned food business and 
our first great food technologist. 

M. Appert was born at Chalons-sur- 
Marne in 1750, and devoted his entire 
life to work in confectionaries, kit- 
chens, distilleries, breweries, etc., as 
well as being provisioner to the ducal 
house of Christian IV. To win the 
award, he designed his own containers 
(glass bottles with cork stoppers), 
cooked his foods in the glass containers 
by means of water baths, then stop- 
pered them while still hot. Recogniz- 
ing the importance of his discovery 
to mankind, he published his find- 
ings in a book in 1810. 

Meanwhile, a tinplate plant had been 
operating in England since 1720, being 
established first to hammer out the 
plate and then, beginning in 1728, to 
roll out the thin iron sheets. Knowing 
of this availability of tinplate, and 
learning of Appert’s discoveries, an 
Englishman named Peter Durand ap- 
plied for, and was granted, a patent 
on a tinplated iron canister. The 
patent was allowed by King George 
Ill, in 1810. 

Bryan Donkin and George Hall, us- 
ing Durand’s patent, set up the world’s 
first commercial cannery in 1812, on 
Blue Anchor Road in Bermondsey, 
England. In 1813 this plant sent tins 
of food to the British army and navy 
for trial, began shipping to British 
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military bases in 1814, also supplied 
products to explorers. 

William Underwood is believed to 
have been the pioneer U.S. canner, 
emigrating to this country from Eng- 
land in 1817 and setting up in the busi- 
ness of preserving foods in glass con- 
tainers at Boston in 1819. He was 
closely followed by Thomas Kensett, 
who (with his father-in-law Ezra Dag- 
gett) began putting up oysters, meats, 
fruits and vegetables in a New York 
City waterfront plant in 1819. He ap- 
plied for a patent on the use of “vessels 
of tin” for the purpose, and received it 
from Pres. James Monroe in 1825. 

Gail Borden, the next great pioneer, 
in 1853, perfected a process for can- 
ning condensed milk. During the War 
between the States, his product proved 


of tremendous value, and its use spread 
rapidly especially for infant feeding. 

Louis Pasteur, a French chemist, in 
1862 laid the basis for putting the new 
business on a scientific foundation, 
when he experimented with bacteria, 
and developed the process of pasteuri- 
zation—killing bacteria through heat. 

It was then seen that some foods 
needed more strenuous cooking than 
others. Isaac Solomon made a step in 
this direction in 1860, when he added 
calcium chloride to cooking water, and 
thus raised the water’s boiling point. 
But it was A. K. Shriver, in 1874, who 
invented the closed retort, and thus 
made it possible—and safe—to pre- 
serve today’s tremendous variety of 
canned foods. 


NICOLAS APPERT worked here at the turn of the 18th century, developing the process still 
basic to the canning industry. He was the first of all food technologists. 





CANNING’S 150th BIRTHDAY 


PART THREE: For canning, you have to have a can, and can- 
handling machinery. Many men contributed to these essentials. 


Hand in hand with the discovery of 
improved food canning methods came 
developments in the container itself, 
and in the machinery for handling it. 

As already noted, the British had in- 
vented a method for producing tin- 
plate by rolling as early as 1728, and 
Peter Durand had first thought of em- 
ploying this material for food con- 
tainers in 1810. But the tinplate was 
heavy and uneven, and cans produced 
from it had to be made by hand. 

The first major step forward in im- 
proving the canister was the discovery 
by Hennry Bessemer of England and 
William Kelley of America, in 1856 
and 1857, of the process for convert- 
ing cast iron into steel. This greatly 
expanded tinplate production, in addi- 
tion to its many other results. 

Then came mechanization of can- 
making. Although metal cans had come 


CAN-MAKING was a tedious job before mechanization. This sketch shows a skilled workman 


into general industry use as early as 
1840, they still had to be cut out and 
soldered by hand—and hand-sealed as 
well. In 1847 Henry Evans was granted 
a patent for a pendulum press which, 
combined with Baltimore canner Wil- 
liam Numsen’s combination die device, 
could make a complete can end in a 
single operation. 

A short while later, fixtures known 
as Jones’ blocks were devised to hold 
the can body in position while the side 
seam was being soldered. Improve- 
ments in the application of solder to 
the side and end seams of cans and the 
beginning of mechanization in can- 
making upped the production rate of 
cans to 60 an hour in the late 1870's. 

Between that time and 1900 came 
development of the semi-automatic tur- 
ret type of can bodymaker with auto- 
matic side-seam soldering. This jumped 


hand-forming and soldering the containers. His daily output was about 50 tins. 


96 


can-making speed from about 60 an 
hour to 2,500 an hour. It also marked 
the beginning of the can manufactur- 
ing industry as a separate entity. Fur- 
ther, when machinery developed by 
the Norton brothers from the German 
lock-and-lap side-seam system was ap- 
plied, can making speeds climbed 
again, to 6,000 cans an hour. 

A major development of the 1900- 
1910 era was the development by Ams, 
Bogle and Cobb of the sanitary or 
open-top can, supplanting the hole-in- 
cap type which had seriously limited 
both packing speeds and product va- 
riety. By 1920 this closure had almost 
completely replaced the older lid. 

Since then, can-making efficiency 
has grown with every passing year, 
until today it is possible to turn out up 
to 30,000 containers an hour—against 
the five or six an expert could have 
made by hand in the early 1800's. 

Improvement in the sheet steel used 
for cans, and changeover from the old 
immersion tin-coating method to the 
present-day electrolytic one, have pro- 
duced containers which are far lighter, 
but much better, than those of the 
past. In addition, application of sturdy, 
non-toxic lacquer linings have per- 
mitted canning additional types of 
foods, and have extended shelf-life for 
other items. 

The making of tin plate has become 
spectacularly mechanized. A major 
shift in technique, at the present time, 
involves the making of sheets of tin 
plate, from rolls of tin plate. This has 
been handled by the steel companies. 
Now, after construction of huge 
plants, installation of elaborate ma- 
chinery, the can-making companies are 
taking over. 

Although this story is concerned pri- 
marily with the tin can, it would be en- 
tirely incomplete without brief refer- 
ence to the canners’ suppliers who 
have made so many contributions in 
the way of improved raw products for 
canning, high-speed machinery for pre- 
paring and processing and packaging, 
lithography and printing for labeling 
the finished packs, and fibre cases for 
shipping them to makret. Without all 
of these major partners, the canners’ 
progress would have been far slower. 
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CANNING’S 150th BIRTHDAY 


PART FOUR: Canned foods are ideal vehicles for today’s U. S. 
self-service supermarkets. They are big business overseas, too. 


A very good case can be made for 
the metal can as the single factor which 
played the most important role in the 
development of America’s great food- 
merchandising system. 

For it is the metal can that is the 
grandfather of all convenience food 
items, and it is the metal can that still 
offers the greatest variety of easy-to- 
prepare foods. 

And it is the canned product which 
is a keystone in the operation of to- 
day’s supermarket. For volume and 
turnover are essential in the present- 
day low-cost, self-service distribution 
set-up, and canned goods are made to 
order for volume and turnover. 

No wonder, then, that in 1958 (says 
Can Manufacturers Institute) canned 
food sales accounted for $4,438,000,- 
000 in supermarket sales. With the ex- 
ception of fresh meat and produce, 
they were the heaviest dollar producers 
to move across the check-out counters. 

Said one regional chain executive re- 
cently: “Canned foods are the back- 
bone of our stores. Because of their 
low handling costs, lack of need for 
refrigeration and specialized personnel, 
they can do more for us from a net 
profit standpoint than any other cate- 
gory of items.” 

A recent survey of canned food re- 
tail sales and handling costs conducted 
by an independent research organiza- 
tion would appear to bear out the con- 
tentions of this speaker. In a two-year 
study of 247 retail food organizations 
operating 34,000 supermarkets around 
the country, the following basic facts 
on canned foods were pinned down: 

eThey account for an average of 
21% of total store net profit. 

eThey make up approximately one- 
sixth of total store sales. 

eThey yield an average gross profit 
of 16%. 

eThey cost less to handle than any 
item or category of items in the super- 
market. 

Mark-up makes canned foods the 
fourth most profitable category of food 
items in the average retail store, led 
only by meat, produce and miscella- 
neous. This tells only part of the profit 
story, however. The other half is found 
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in the high turnover and low cost of 
handling. 

For example, when a high-markup 
item may turn over at the rate of six or 
seven times a year——no mean accom- 
plishment for some of them—canned 
foods sell out anywhere from 20 to 32 
times a year, according to Can Mfrs. 
Institute. And, where high-profit meat, 
produce, etc., may cost 5% or better 
to handle, canned foods handling ex- 
penses run only about 142%. The 
most inexperienced stock boy can un- 
pack, price-mark and put on the shelf 
any type of canned food product. 

Canned foods also stack up well as 
impulse items. Bright, informative 
wrap-around labels attract the atten- 
tion of casual passersby, build interest 
in the cans’ contents, give accurate 
data regarding ingredients and numbers 
of servings, and invite purchase. 

The retail grocery is, of course, by 
no means the only sales outlet for can- 
ned foods. The institutional and reman- 
ufacturing trades are also heavy users 
of canned products, as is evidenced by 
the fact that in the past several seasons 
more than 20 million cases of fruits, 
well over 30 million cases of vege- 
tables, and some additional quantities 
of juices, plus fairly good-sized 


amounts of other canned products, 
have been packed and sold in No. 10 
and other semi-bulk cans. 

Still further, foreign trade in canned 
foods is brisk and important. In 1959, 
the United States shipped out upwards 
of a billion pounds of canned foods, in- 
cluding 337 million pounds of fruits, 
282 millions of juices (basis 10 Ibs. 
per gallon), 170 of vegetables, 121 of 
condensed and evaporated milk, and 
lesser quantities of baby foods, meat, 
poultry and other specialties. U. S. im- 
ports included some 300 million 
pounds of meat, 121 millions of vege- 
tables (mainly tomatoes) and 102 of 
fruits (principally pineapple and 
orange), plus lesser amounts of sauces, 
seafoods, juices, etc. 

Other nations, similarly, also are 
heavily involved in canned good for- 
eign trade. Japan, Formosa, Malaya, 
Australia, South Africa and. Spain are 
among the nations heavily engaged in 
canned fruit exports, for example, 
whe-eas the British Isles, West Ger- 
many and some of the other European 
nations are important importers. Can- 
ned meat shipments are large from 
South America, and there is also im- 
portant international movement in 
vegetables, milk, etc. 








tables 





Present Average U. S. Canned Food Packs 


(MILLIONS OF STANDARD CASES) 


Fruits Vege- juices Fish Meat Milk 2°Up Non- tard Coffee Pet All 


Foods Other 
Foods 


Seas. Short 
Vegs. 











CANNING’S 150th BIRTHDAY 


PART FIVE: Population growth is by no means the only reason 
canning has a bright future. Look for continued gains. 


What is the outlook for the metal 
can in the next 150 years? It seems 
very promising. 

Over-all production will undoubted- 
ly increase. It has been doing so almost 
every year since the business got 
started. For example, in the United 
States the output was only about 70 
million cases in 1921, and it is likely 
to be about 820 millions in 1961, forty 
years later. That’s an increase of nearly 
1,200%. 

Future increases are likely for many 
reasons. One certainly is that popula- 
tion is growing. There are more mouths 
to feed, and hence more consumers for 
canned goods. 

Another is that per capita income 
is rising, not only in the United States 
but in the world as a whole. Mr. and 
Mrs. America today can buy twice as 
many cans of food from their weekly 
pay check as they could 20 years ago. 
When real income rises, the demand 
for the sort of built-in maid service 
the tin can provides also goes up. 

Ever-increasing product variety will 
contribute to future gains. Not only are 
more and more established products 
being canned, but new foods are being 
created just for canning. Perhaps 10 
times as many types of canned prod- 
ucts are available in U.S. markets to- 





Canning becomes less and less sea- 
sonal. Once practically all operations were 
from March to October. Today, govern- 
ment can-shipment figures show, packers 
receive and use about 19% of their cans 
in the first quarter of the calendar year, 
23% in the second, 38% in the third, 
and 20% from October through December. 











day was could have been found in 
groceries of the early 1900's. 

The self-service trend in merchan- 
dising, so well established in many 
parts of this country, undoubtedly will 
gather further momentum, and this 
will tend to stimulate consumption 
(and production) of canned products. 
As previously noted, these foods are 
ideally suited to the needs of today’s 
supermarket. 

The quality rating of canned foods 
will continue to go up. Whereas many 
persons thought of canned goods as 
salvage merchandise half a century ago, 
today the shiny tins are known to hold 
nutrients on a par with any that can 
be obtained in other forms. In addi- 
tion, the gourmet lines are becoming 
increasingly important, and these will 
add still further lustre to the reputa- 
tion of canned foods in the housewife’s 
mind. This, in turn, will stimulate pro- 
duction and consumption. 





Growth of U. S. Canned Food Packs 
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New convenience features also 
should help to boost can sales. We are 
on the threshold of a major break- 
through with one such feature as this 
is written. The pressurized or aerosol 
can, which already enjoys important 
acceptance in the cosmetic and insecti- 
cide fields, has already been adopted 
for a number of foods which do not 
require extensive heat sterilization. It 
can safely be said that the problems of 
such sterilization will soon be over- 
come, and that a much greater variety 
of foods will soon be obtainable. 





Some 200,000 persons are employed 
in the plants which pack canned fruits, 
vegetables, juices, meats, milk and fish. 
The annual payroll of such establishments 
is more than $750 millions. But millions 
more are required to grow and harvest 
the crops, make the equipment and sup- 
plies, and handle the distribution and 
marketing of the finished packs. 











Automatic coin machines will mar- 
ket more canned foods in the future. 
Already commonly employed for the 
sale of refrigerated and hot liquids, 
these are expected to become more in- 
tricate, capable of dispensing a wider 
variety of foods. They thus have the 
potential of making every grocery 
store, and every inplant feeding unit, 
an “Automat.” 

Finally, the canning industry and its 
suppliers may be counted on to make 
further major improvements in produc- 
tion methods and machinery, thus fur- 
ther improving canned food quality. 
One challenge under study today is 
that of finding a way to sterilize cer- 
tain foods adequately, but at the same 
time to avoid so much of a cook that 
flavor, color or texture may suffer. This 
and other problems will certainly be 
overcome in the years ahead. 

The world’s canners, therefore, have 
been able to celebrate their industry’s 
150th birthday with pride in their 
achievements, with gratitude to their 
suppliers, and with confidence that the 
road ahead—while certainly not free 
of rocks and bumps—gives promise 
of a bigger and brighter future. 
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EFtow much more does quality cost? 


Not a penny, when you use Flo-Sweet 
for sweetening! 

In fact, Flo-Sweet saves you money 
in a number of important ways. By 
eliminating manual handling of sugar. 
By avoiding sugar melting costs. In 
many areas, in the cost of sugar itself. 

But a vital reason for the revolution 
that Flo-Sweet is making in food 
processing is quality. Flo-Sweet liquid 
sugars make possible a deg 
quality control, and even quality im- 
provement, that is difficult or too 


degree of 


expensive with ordinary granulated. 

You can easily verify Flo-Sweet’s 
higher quality yourself, through the 
simple test shown at the right. Just 
dissolve some of your favorite granu- 
lated . . . concentrate it to 67° Brix 


. and compare its color with that of 


Flo-Sweet liquid sucrose. 

Your Flo-Sweet engineer will be 
glad to help you explore ways to use 
Flo-Sweet liquid sugars in cutting 
costs while boosting quality. Why not 
consult him soon? 


REFINED SYRUPS & SUGARS, INC. 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 


SERVING 
FROM YONKERS, 


INDUSTRIAL SUGAR USERS EXCLUSIVELY 
ALLENTOWN, 


DETROIT, TOLEDO 








CAN 
END 





TRIMS PRODUCTION COSTS 


Greatly reduced can end production costs result from the advanced fabricating tech- 
nique incorporated in the new high-speed Callahan Gang Die Can End Press. 


This model 562-DM press feeds full sheets, scrolled front and back; replaces the old 
method of manufacturing can ends from scrolled strips in conventional strip presses. 
Press register pins and cam-operated feed bars accurately locate sheets under the dies 
from the scrolled ends, eliminating the need to trim the sides of sheets. As a result, 
this radically new method provides substantial material savings, the amount of savings 
varying, of course, with the size of the can ends manufactured. 


Adaptable for screw cap blanks and other shallow drawn covers, this Callahan press is 
built of the most modern components to assure long, trouble-free operation. For example, 
an automatic lubricating system services all principal working parts. 


For full details, as related to your specific application, write or call... 





qo A ELE se AT 


CAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Division of Vermont Marble Company 
71 MAIN STREET, PROCTOR, VERMONT 
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Processed Food Packs up in 1959 


By ELVERTON B. STARK, Editor 


Over-all production of U. S. proc- 
essed foods gained a little more than 
3% in 1959 over the 1958 total. In- 
creases in output were recorded by all 
four major branches of the business— 
canned, dry, frozen and glassed. 

Within the various divisions, how- 
ever, there were the usual fluctuations, 
some items showing increases above 
the average, others remaining un- 
changed or declining in output. 


Canned Food Gains 

The U. S. pack of canned fruit and 
vegetable products went up slightly in 
1959 over 1958, but was still below 
the record year of 1956. Canned fruits 
were up sharply. Canned seasonal 
vegetable packs, however, fell off 
slightly, and the canned juice pack, 
too, was a little smaller. 

The “all-other-heat-processed foods” 
group showed a small gain in 1959, 
packing an estimated 300 million cases 
of baby foods, seafoods, meats, milk, 
nationality products, spaghetti items, 
poultry, soups and non-seasonal vege- 
tables. Revised figures for 1958 show 
an output of 296 million cases, and 
for 1957 276 millions. The coffee, 
shortening and lard, and petfood group 
showed a rise in output from 101 mil- 
lion cases in 1957 to 104 millions in 
1958 and 107 millions in 1959. 

Preliminary data for 1960 point to 
slightly smaller packs of canned fruits 
and seasonal vegetables, a juice pack 
on a par with 1959-60, and a contin- 
ued gain in the production of canned 
juice-drinks, ades and punches (the lat- 
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Reviews: Reports on_ individual 
groups of commodities, by industry 
leaders, follow directly after this sum- 
mary. See frontispiece, page 101, for 
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ter not included in the canned pack 
figures). Most of the other canned 
food items are expected to show mod- 
erate gains in outturn in 1960. 


Glass Growth Continues 

The U. S. glassed food business, 
which has rung up a production gain 
every season since 1951, did it again 
in 1959. The national pack totaled 
361 million cases, up from 348 mil- 
lions in 1958 and 328 millions in 1957. 

Gains were significant for baby 
foods, soluble coffee, juices and salad 
dressings, and for miscellaneous foods 
packed in glass (nutmeats, mixes, in- 
stant items, etc.). Smaller crops cut 
the packs of honey, cucumber pickles 
and tomato products. 

The 1960 pack is expected to show 
a further increase over that of 1959. 
Tomato and cucumber products 
again are believed down this year, but 
gains in othr items will more than 
compensate for these declines. 


Frozen Production Up 


In total, U. S. frozen food packs 
went up 175 million Ibs. in 1959, to 


reach a record high of 7,055,000,000 
Ibs. (7 billions). 

Gains were indicated for fruits, 
vegetables, eggs and convenience or 
prepared foods. The output of frozen 
fish and poultry is believed to have 
been relatively unchanged, and packs 
of juices and of meats to have declined. 

Figures for both 1958 and 1959 
packs of convenience foods have been 
revised sharply upward, in line with 
data from the U. S. 1958 Census of 
Manufactures. The 1958 frozen con- 
venience food pack had been estimated 
at 1,000,000,000 Ibs., but new infor- 
mation shows it to have totaled 1,485,- 
200,000 Ibs. 

Preliminary date indicate a smaller 
frozen output in 1960. Packs in the 
first part of the year were smaller in 
such items as strawberries, peas, eggs 
and fish, and although gains are ex- 
pected in convenience foods, they are 
not likely to be enough to compensate. 


Dry Good Packs Grow 

U. S. production of dry processed 
foods continued to show a gain in 
1959, according to best available sta- 
tistics—climbing from 19.1 billion Ibs. 
in 1958 to 19.7 billion in 1959. 

Increases were shown in the output 
of cocoa, coffee, tea, potato chips, 
eggs, nonfat dry milk, fruits, tree nuts, 
cane sugar, peas, potato products and 
dehydrated vegetables, and it is pre- 
sumed that some of the other packs 
for which details are not available also 
recorded gains. Production of peanuts 
and dry beans was down, and deliver- 
ies of beet sugar were off slightly. 

In 1960, it is estimated, the total dry 
food pack may be down slightly from 
1959. 





Year CANNED FOODS 


U S. Processed Food Packs 


in billions of pounds, converted from data in the Statistical Section. Conversion factors used are 40 Ibs. per case of canned 
product, 24 Ibs. per case of glass. For details, see Industry Statistics Section. 


DRY FOODS 


FROZEN FOODS 


GLASSED FOODS 


ALL PROCESSED 
Total 


Fruit, All 
Vegs., Other Vegs., Other 
Juices Foods Juices Foods 
Nuts Nuts 

3.5 3. . 25.5 48.0 
27.3 Sia 
30.7 53.5 


27.4 54.5 
29.0 56.8 
29.1 59.4 


Fruit, All Total Fruit, All Total 
Vegs., Other 


Juices Foods 


Fruit, All Total 
Vegs., Other 
Foods 


Fruit All Total 
Vegs., Other 
Juices Foods Nuts 


4. 29.1 
Da 30.6 
5. 32.3 


1954 15.2 13. 
1955 16.0 14. 
1956 18.4 14. 


1957 16.2 15.1 , 32.1 
1958 16.8 16.0 3. 32. 
1959 17.0 16.3 3. 33.8 
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SALAD DRESSINGS: Industry 
Seeks Continuous Process 


By JEROME J. GELFAND 
Recipe Foods, Inc. 

and President, 

Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing 
Manufacturers Assn. 


It is difficult for any one of us to 
recall that time when mayonnaise and 
salad dressing products were not on 
the grocery shelves. Strangely enough, 
in the whirl of new concepts of pack- 
aging, our industry has changed but 
little from its original packaging de- 
signs. 

Despite this our business has ex- 
perienced substantial growth in terms 
of consumer use, and this growth has 
been equal to or ahead of the popula- 
tion increase of our nation. 

Beneath the stability and apparent 
calm presented to the balance of the 
food trade, the entire mayonnaise and 
salad dressing industry stirs within with 
a turbulence like that created by the 
equipment used in its manufacturing 
processes. 

What then are the significant fac- 
tors which mark the past year? 

There are many—but of them all, 
these stand out. 


First there was a recognition of an 
outstanding improvement in raw mate- 
rials used which has enabled our in- 
dustry to increase the shelf life of its 
product over twenty per cent. 

Second is the general feeling among 
the manufacturers and their equipment 
suppliers that we are at long last on 
the threshold of perfecting a tested 
and proven continuous automatic 
manufacturing facility. 

This development—long worked on 
and awaited by the entire industry— 
appears almost a reality. 

Though these developments come in 
the main from individual companies, 
both suppliers and manufacturers, our 
industry has the benefits of a very 
active trade association. The Mayon- 
naise and Salad Dressing Manufactur- 
ers’ group has, through its excellent 
technical committee, coordinated the 
handling of quite a few industry-wide 
problems and projects. 

Last but not least, and not particu- 
larly indigenous to the mayonnaise and 
salad dressing industry, is the continu- 
ed growth and expansion for private 
labels or controlled brands. 

This trend has resulted in casual- 


DRY VEGETABLES: Industry 
Continues to Increase Packs 


By the Staff of 
CANNER/PACKER 


The dry vegetable industry is a 
prosperous blend of old and new prod- 
ucts, including dry beans and peas 
(known since the birth of civilization), 
dehydrated vegetables (which had their 
first boom in World War I), dried 
peppers (increasingly produced as 
Mexican foods gain in popularity), 
soup mixes (which gained wide ac- 
ceptance in World War II), and instant 
potato products (a rapidly growing 
phenomenon of the 1950's). 

The industry as a whole reached its 
production peak in 1943, during 
World II, when the known output was 
1,536,000 short tons. Of this total, 
beans contributed 972 thousand tons, 
peas 501 thousands, dehydrated vege- 
tables (including potatoes) 63 thou- 
sands. No soup mix pack figures were 
available. 
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With beans and peas leading the 
way, the business dropped its output 
sharply as the conflict drew to a close, 
producing only 921 thousand tons in 
1945. Since then, it has been fighting 
its way back to popularity, both in the 
United States and abroad, and in 1959 
had a combined output of 1,220,000 
tons (still excluding soup mixes). 

Beans continued to be the major 
product in 1959, with an outturn of 
911 thousand tons or 1,822,000 100- 
lb. bags, below the 1958 pack of 929 
thousand tons but bigger than any 
other year since 1949. Bean packers 
hope for still bigger sales volume in 
future years as they promote foreign 
sales and conduct research to improve 
the cooking and eating characteristics 
of their food. Continued growth of the 
U. S. canned prepared bean business, 
which is estimated to have consumed 
370 thousand tons of the 1959 crop, 
also is a favorable factor. 
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ties in names and companies long 
known in the industry. But, such is 
the fascination of our trade, we have 
seen more than a normal number of 
newcomers in the manufacture of our 
products in the past year. 

So, the hearty breed of the men and 
women of our industry still look for- 
ward to the coming year and years 
with complete knowledge of their 
problem, but with unshaken confi- 
dence in the future. 


Peas ranked second, with a pack of 
219 thousand tons (438,000 bags) in 
1959, against 125 thousand tons in 
1958. The 1959 output was required to 
cover requirements left unsatisfied by 
the very short 1958 output. As with 
beans, an increasing part of the U. S. 
dry pea industry’s market is represent- 
ed by overseas shipments. 

The potato branch of the business 
continues to be the most exciting, hav- 
ing expanded sharply again in 1959, 
and giving promise of doing the same 
thing in 1960. Granules, flakes, slices 
and dices are all being produced and 
marketed successfully in dehydrated 
form, for retail sale, for institutional 
use, and increasingly for remanufac- 
turing. Idaho is the major producing 
state, but other areas also participate 
in the pack, which is estimated to have 
been about 120 million Ibs. (dry 
weight) in 1959, and which could 
come close to 200 millions in 1960-61, 
as many additional production facili- 
ties come into operation. 

The production of other dehydrated 
vegetables in the United States is esti- 
mated at about 60 million Ibs. in 1959. 
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This would be the second largest pack 
in history, exceeded only by the 76 
millions produced in the war year of 
1944. Of the 1959 output, about 20 
million Ibs. consisted of onion, 10 mil- 
lions of garlic, 10 millions of peppers, 
and 20 millions of all others. Onion 
and garlic consumption in the manu- 
facturing industries has steadily in- 
creased in the last 20 years, and of late 
a retail pack of instant onion has 
swelled the market’s volume. Peppers, 


as noted above, have found increased 
demand with the rising popularity of 
Mexican-type canned, frozen and fresh 
foods. And there is a strong and grow- 
ing demand for many other dehy- 
drated vegetables, for such varied re- 
manufacturing products as _ soups, 
stews, meat pies, sauces, relishes. 

The dried vegetable industry, which 
struggled so valiantly to stay alive af- 
ter World War II, has clearly come in- 
to its own today. 


FROZEN FOODS: Today and 
Tomorrow Both Look Good 


By W. F. EDWARDS, Genl. Mer. 
Pasco Packing Co. 

and President, Natl. Assn. of Frozen 
Food Packers 


“What is past is prologue” is the 
inscription on a famous building in 
Washington. Applying this thought to 
the frozen food industry, I will attempt 
to interpret some of its past perform- 
ance in light of current trends and 
so suggest some of the things we may 
expect in the years just ahead. Produc- 
tion figures compiled by the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers 
will serve as a good point of departure. 

The 1959 frozen vegetable pack of 
1.6 billion pounds is the largest yet 
recorded. It placed the country’s total 
supply of frozen vegetables at 2.5 bil- 
lion pounds—also a record figure. But 
consumption has been increasing in 
proportion to rising pack figures. In 
1959, consumption just about equaled 
production. This is indicative that 
stocks are normal and large enough to 
support only the current rate of con- 
sumption. 

The frozen fruit picture is generally 
quite similar to that of vegetables, but 
perhaps not as spectacular. Annual 
frozen fruit production, ranging in the 
six to seven hundred million pound 
area in recent years, has kept the total 
supply hovering around the 1.1 billion 
pound mark. Consumption has not 
matched the rapid growth of that of 
frozen vegetables, but over the years 
has shown a steady rise. 1959 produc- 
tion of frozen fruit was 617.6 million 
pounds. Consumption, however, was 
calculated at about 646 pounds, almost 
30 million pounds greater than pro- 
duction. This has resulted in quite 
manageable stocks and an orderly and 
profitable marketing situation. 
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Now, let’s consider that portion’ of 
our industry with which I am personal- 
ly most closely acquainted. Today, 
better than half of all oranges produc- 
ed in the U. S. reach the consumer as 
frozen concentrate. Since the introduc- 
tion of this item in 1947, its production 
has shown a meteoric increase each 
year, except for the 1957-58 season 
during which we experienced a series 
of disastrous freezes. Remember, too, 
that other frozen citrus products have 
made their appearance and have grown 
apace. Scarcely half of the potential 
market has been tapped, and it is my 
opinion public acceptance of and de- 
mand for these quality products will 
continue their growth in the years 
ahead. 

Although equally accurate figures 
are not yet available for prepared froz- 
en foods, it is well known this segment 
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of the industry is experiencing exceed- 
ingly rapid growth in both quantity 
and variety of products. And I am 
sure that this is only the beginning. To 
support this, I cite the confidence in 
the future of the frozen food industry 
as demonstrated by the increase in 
capital investment of packers, expand- 
ed operations and new entries to the 
field. 


Present indications are that 1960 
will not be a record breaking produc- 
tion year, based on raw material avail- 
ability. However, I do believe packers 
and others in the industry will capital- 
ize on the increasing efficiencies in 
production and distribution to continue 
the steady increase of frozen food con- 
sumption. The supply should be ade- 
quate since the industry has, over the 
years, demonstrated its ability to sup- 
port greater consumption with pro- 
portionately smaller stocks. 

My belief in the bright future of 
frozen foods in the years just ahead 
is further supported by the efforts be- 
ing put forward by all segments of our 
industry to make our products more 
and more attractive to the consumer. 
Significant advances are being made in 
packaging which enhance the conveni- 
ence aspect of our products and at 
the same time make them more ap- 
pealing. Improved equipment, new 
processing techniques and better quali- 
ty control are continuing to raise the 
already high standards of our prod- 
ucts. And it is particularly gratifying 
to note a spontaneous awareness of 
handling requirements and their steady 
improvement at all levels of distribu- 
tion. This insures that the customer 
will receive the best the packer has 
to offer. 

We must remember, too, if we are 
to continue our growth in the years 
ahead as we have done in the years 
past, that today is important as well. 
Packers must continue to work on 
improving quality and flavor. We can- 
not be sure present-day excellence will 
be good enough tomorrow. Other seg- 
ments of this industry of ours must 
also strive to improve their techniques, 
whether it be supplying the industry 
with raw products, or handling and 
selling the finished products. The pur- 
chaser must know that we are con- 
sistently supplying the very finest. 

It is with this spirit of inter-industry 
cooperation, combined with genuine 
ability, and a sincere desire to offer the 
consumer the best in food products at 
reasonable prices, which will keep us 
on the upward path. Yes, the years 
ahead will be good ones. 
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BAKING MIXES: Production 
Down in 1959-60 Season 


By W. B. CASH, Vice-president 
and Director of Marketing, 
Flour and Mix Products, 
General Mills, Inc. 


The total baking mix business in 
the United States declined about 8% 
in the 12 month period ending May 
31, 1960. Although the volume of 
50,000,000 cases is down from last 
year’s peak, it still is approximately 
2% higher than two years ago. 

Every classification of baking mixes 
showed a decrease in consumer vol- 
ume during the past year. Cake mixes, 
which comprise more than half the 
total tonnage, were down the least. 


Reasons for the general decline are 
somewhat difficult to pinpoint. Since 
the loss in baking mix sales was ac- 
companied by a 7% decrease in fam- 
ily baking flour, we can assume that 
housewives are not baking 2s much 
with either mixes or from recipes. 
Competition, has if anything, in- 
creased during the year. The consumer 
has received the most benefit from 
this activity through improved and 
new cake mixes. Patterns of cake con- 
sumption have varied very little from 
last year. Approximately 40% of all 
cakes are still purchased while a little 
less than a third have been baked 


CANNED FOODS: Fruit, Veg- 
etable, Juice Outlook Good 


By MILAN D. SMITH, President 
Smith Canning & Freezing Co., 
and President, 

National Canners Assn. 


Canners’ shipments of canned foods 
during the 1959-60 marketing season 
have generally been at record highs 
This strong consumer demand for 
canned foods is expected to remain at 
the present high level during the com- 
ing season. Current conditions of rec- 
ord high consumer disposable income 
and employment will contribute to this 
favorable situation 

Canners this year have continued to 
give increasing attention to product im- 
provement and new product develop- 
ment. The result has been greater 
built-in “maid service” and a closer 
meeting of specific consumer prefer- 
ences. Consequently, retail sales of 
canned foods are expected to reach a 
peak of $5 billion this year, which 
will be 35 percent higher than the 
$3.7 billion this year, which will be 
35 percent higher than the $3.7 bil- 
lion in retail sales of just 10 years ago. 

One-half of the total canned foods 
consumed in 1960 will 
canned fruits, vegetables and juices. 
The total supply for the 1959-60 mar- 
keting season for these three groups 
of canned products was slightly great- 
er than the large supply available dur- 
ing the 1958-59 season. The supply 


consist of 
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of most individual canned fruits dur- 
ing the 1959-60 season exceeded the 
1958-59 supply. The outlook for ex- 
ports of most U.S. canned fruits in 
1959-60 appears to be improved. How- 
ever, competition from foreign canned 
fruits is expected to continue. 
Canners’ shipments of the record 
1959 pack of canned fruit have been 
unusually large. Consequently carry- 
over stocks were only moderately larg- 
er than last year. With the 1960 decid- 
uous fruit crop expected to be 7% 
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from mixes. The remainder were pre- 
pared from recipes. 


smaller .than the large 1959 crop the 
canned pack is expected to be smaller 
than last year. Canners’ carryover 
stocks into the 1960-61 season were 
about 15% greater than a year earlier, 
but distributors’ stocks were 10% low- 
er, thus the total supply of canned fruit 
in 1960-61 may be down slightly from 
the large supplies of a year earlier. 
Packs of citrus salad and grapefruit 
sections this past season were moder- 
ately smaller than in 1958-59 because 
of the smaller grapefruit crop in Flor- 
ida. Carryover stocks of canned single- 
strength citrus juices were moderately 
larger than a year ago. Although ship- 
ments were greater, the pack was larg- 
er than last season. 

The supply of canned vegetables 
available for distribution to mid-1960 
was very close to the large supply 
available a year earlier. The canned 
vegetable supply was augmented by 
a supply of frozen vegetables that was 
the second highest on record. 

The supply of canned vegetables 
available for the 1960-61 marketing 
year will be smaller than last year be- 
cause of the substantially smaller 
carry-over stocks. On the basis of 
1960 planted acreage and the produc- 
tion estimates of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the pack of canned 
vegetables will probably be about the 
same as in 1959. Present prospects 
indicate a marked reduction in the sup- 
ply of canned peas and moderately 
smaller supplies of canned tomatoes, 
most tomato products and canned 
corn. More green beans and lima 
beans are likely to be available be- 
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cause of expected larger packs this 
year. 

Continued attention by canners to 
variety and quality in canned food 
packs will assure consumers of ade- 
quate supplies of wholesome and nutri- 


tious canned foods with greater built- 
in service and greater selections for 
the housewife. The 1960 canned prod- 
ucts will give the housewife an ex- 
ceptional value among the various 
food products on retail shelves. 


GLASS-PACKED FOODS: 
U.S. Growth Continues 


By RICHARD L. CHENEY 
Executive Director & Marketing 
Manager, 

Glass Container Mfrs. Institute 


Although statistics are not available 
for most of the many foods packed in 
glass, general reports indicate a con- 
tinuation of the steady growth in prac- 
tically all of the vast number of food 
products packed in glass. 

Department of Commerce statistics 
show there were 8,670,000,000 glass 
bottles and jars used by food packers 
in the United States in 1959, a 444% 
increase over 1958, which in turn had 
registered substantial gains inspite of 
the recession that affected most in- 
dustries. 

Of these containers, 2,310,000,000 
were narrow neck bottles, and it was 
in this category that the greater gain 
was made. This occurred in spite of 
the fact that the catsup pack was off 
about 2,000,000 cases in 1959, the 
pack representing about 22,600,000 
cases, or about 540,000,000 units. This 
means substantial growth was register- 
ed by other foods in narrow neck glass 
packs. 

Glass-packed juices among other 
items showed very substantial gains in 
1959. Tomato juice in glass, particular- 
ly, continued its long-term growth, 
having increased 95% in the past five 
years, or at four times the rate of in- 
crease of the over-all pack. The pre- 
ferred size for tomato and vegetable 
juices seems to be 32 ounces, although 
there has been an increase in the use 
of 24 and 16 ounces during the past 
two years. Decanter shapes are more 
and more favored for these products. 


Apple juice and combinations of 
apple juice with other juices such as 
cranberry juice and prune juice have 
also been on the increase. A cherry 
flavored cider is now on the market. 
A growing item in the metropolitan 
New York area is glass-packed grape- 
fruit juice. Of course, prune juice con- 
tinues to be a popular item. 
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Other areas contributing to the rapid 
growth of narrow neck glass containers 
for foods are the increasing popularity 
of liquid shortenings, the growth of 
the table syrup business with such 
exotic items as pineapple flavored 
syrup, the increasing use of decanters 
for vinegar and salad oil, catering to 
the gourmet food fanciers, and the 
fact that glass-packed meat sauces, for 
example, more than doubled in volume 
between 1954 and 1958. 

Shipments of wide mouth food con- 
tainers totaled 6,360,000,000 units (a 


RICHARD L. CHENEY 


3% % increase over 1958). This gain 
was led, no doubt, by such items as 
processed baby foods, over 80% of 
which are apparently in glass today 
as compared with 13% in 1939. Total 
sales of baby foods were estimated at 
$300,000,000 in 1959 against $88,- 
000,000 in 1954 and the industry is 
predicting sales of $500,000,000 by 
1970. This forecasts substantial in- 
creases in glass container usage by this 
industry. 

Although statistics are not available, 
it is apparent that there is a steady 
growth in the use of glass containers 
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for processed vegetables and fruits. 
Beets represent one of the principal 
growth items in glass, in terms of 
volume, although asparagus tips show 
a much more spectacular rate of 
growth. The pack of sauerkraut in 
glass reached an estimated 300,000 
cases in 1959 and reports are that the 
1960 pack will surpass this consider- 
ably. Many other vegetable items are 
showing good potential growth in glass 
packaging. 

Of the processed fruits, applesauce 
continues to lead the parade in terms 
of increased volume. There is a trend 
toward larger sizes for applesauce (35 
ounces and 25 ounces), which larger 
sizes are generally comprised of a 
taller jar than the conventional fruit 
and vegetable jars. Apple slices show 
great promise, as do pie fillings, sold 
in three pound jars, including such 
favorites as apple, cherry, and blue- 
berry. Pierced cranberries and cran- 
berry relishes are now appearing in 
greater volume in glass and have re- 
ceived good trade acceptance. 

Fruits which have special visual ap- 
peal continue to be popular in glass 
and include crabapples, Kadota figs, 
plums, berries, etc. On the eastern 
seaboard, particularly, a very success- 
ful item has been refrigerated citrus 
fruits packed in refrigerator type jars 
of about one-quart capacity. 

A great number of convenience 
foods use glass containers and in vir- 
tually all cases the demand continues 
to grow at a lively rate. Sales of glass- 
packed instant coffee have quadrupled 
since 1951. Instant tea represented a 
pack of 16,400,000 jars in 1959, over 
three times the pack in 1956, and the 
industry forecasts spectacular gains in 
this item for the coming year. 

Other “instants” which are enjoyed 
increased popularity are instant coffee 
cream, fruit beverage powders, vita- 
min-enriched, and instant or dehydrat- 
ed onions, which latter have so cap- 
tured the housewives’ approval that 
they are now coming in king size jars 
holding 64% ounces of product. 

Among the vast array of additional 
glass-packed foods that might be men- 
tioned, the following have shown par- 
ticularly interesting market possibilities 
and growth in the past year: season- 
ings of all kinds including staple spices 
as well as the more exotic items; gour- 
met foods like mushrooms, fancy 
foods, snacks and the like; ice cream 
toppings which have seen the major 
producer moving into glass in 1959; 
and the many prepared foods such as 
spaghetti sauce, barbecue sauce, ravi- 
oli, spaghetti, etc. 
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COFFEE: Industry Continues 
to Seek Market for Surpluses 


By JOHN F. McKIERNAN, 
President, 
National Coffee Assn. 


Any brief review of the coffee in- 
dustry over the past year must include 
four basic trends. These are: 1, a 
modest advance in roasting volume 
and per capita consumption; 2, a con- 
tinuance of excessive surpluses of 
green coffee; 3, an expansion of pro- 
motional efforts in Europe, both by 
producers and the domestic trade 
there; and 4, a growing tendency on 
the part of growers to join forces 
in responsible efforts to solve their 
problems. 


Although U.S. consumers are drink- 
ing more coffee than they have in any 
year since 1955, the per capita con- 
sumption figure is still about three 
pounds below the peak year of 1949. 
Moreover, despite a slight decline in 
the average number of cups brewed 
from a pound of regular coffee, home- 
makers continue to make the bever- 
age about 1/3 weaker than they did 
ten years ago. 

Among producers, there is a grow- 
ing awareness of the importance of 
production controls in the long-term 
diminution of heavy surpluses. In some 
cases, corrective action has already 
begun. 

The International Coffee Agreement 


nations, through their World Coffee 
Promotion Committee, are generating 
increased interest in coffee-drinking 
abroad. This activity, supplemented by 
organized promotional agencies in 
such countries as France, England, 
Italy, and West Germany, should help 
to boost per capita consumption and, 
to some extent, reduce world stocks of 
green coffee. 

Meanwhile, the ICA has extended 
the scope of its membership, and latest 
reports indicate that a Pan-African 
federation of coffee growers may be 
in the offing. 

On the domestic side of the trade, 
we anticipate a slow but steady trend 
toward improved brewing practices. 
The Coffee Brewing Institute is cir- 
culating three newly produced motion 
picture films which are already gain- 
ing wide acceptance among TV, club 
and school audiences. 

We also discern an increased aware- 
ness among some roasters of the ne- 
cessity to develop a new present and 
future market for coffee among the 
nation’s youth. This is a market, the 
exploitation of which the National 
Coffee Association has been urging 
for many years. 

Meanwhile, the popularity of instant 
coffee continues. The coffee break is 
growing as a part of the American 
way of life. And, great improvements 


CANNED VEGETABLES: Big 
Packs Move to Market 


By W. C. SCHORER JR. 
General Manager, 
Reedsburg Foods Corp 
and President, 

Wisconsin Canners Assn. 


The 1959-60 marketing year was a 
difficult time for most vegetable can- 
ners, with prices at unprofitable levels. 
Sauerkraut was a notable exception as 
the result of a very short crop, but 
most vegetables produced a better than 
normal yield per acre, which tended to 
unbalance acreage adjustments canners 
had made. 

Despite very large supplies, canned 
corn and canned green and wax beans 
ended their 1959-60 marketing years 
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without excessive carry-overs as the 
result of exceptionally good shipments. 
The carry-over of 6.4 million cases of 
canned peas on June 1, 1960, although 
35% below a year earlier, still repre- 
sented a burdensome supply calling 
for a further downward adjustment 
in canned pea production. 

The 1960 pea pack figures are not 
yet known at this time but it appears 
the pack will not exceed 28 million 
cases so that the supply for the 1960- 
61 marketing year will not be excessive 
and may well prove to be short before 
June 1, 1961. 

The 1960 crop prospects for other 
vegetables for canning are generally 
good at this time and the outlook 
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JOHN F. McKIERNAN 


have been accomplished both in the 
quality and the availability of vending 
machine coffee. These factors have 
contributed significantly toward the 
maintenance of coffee’s position as 
this country’s favorite beverage. 

In summary, a more uniform and 
long-range approach to the solution 
of production problems, an_intensi- 
fied campaign to expand coffee con- 
sumption in areas where traditionally 
it has been low, and a concentration 
on the two most promising potentiali- 
ties for increased domestic consump- 
tion (namely, improved brewing meth- 
ods and the youth market) augur a 
good year for coffee trade in 1961. 


W. C. SCHORER JR. 
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Thornton offers you the fines 


Thornton Canning Company specializes in the 
finest quality fruit and tomato concentrates for 
the remanufacturing and institutional trade. 


Only farm fresh whole fruit and tomatoes and 
meticulous care go into the custom processing 
of Thornton concentrates. Your pack is tai- 
lored to your own special individual needs. 
Specific-gravity and texture are controlled with 
exacting precision. 


You are invited to the Thornton plant to watch 
as your specified concentrate is being packed, 
and to see for yourself the quality control 
that has been so enthusiastically received by 
Thornton customers. Thornton custom packed 
tomatoes, for instance, can be delivered in 
various degrees of concentration, from 
specific-gravity 1.045 tomato puree to 46% 


t quality whole fresh fruit and 
tomato concentrates, prepared exactly to your specifications. 


steel drums that are easy to open, easier to 
handle and saleable when empty for added 
savings. 


For dramatic new ease in handling and stor- 
age, Thornton now packs these same high 
quality, custom processed concentrates in dry 
crystal form. The crystals, milled to your spec- 
ifications, are delivered to you in lightweight, 
low-cost fibre drums. 


When you need the highest quality, custom 
processed fruit and tomato concentrates, 
think of Thornton, the brand name of quality. 


Write today for more information! 


THORNTON 


CANNING COMPANY 


life rnita 


solids, tomato paste — fine or coarse finish. 


Thornton concentrates are available in 6 #10 
tins, 6 #12 tins and are also aseptically 
packed at low temperature, to assure farm 
fresh color and flavor, in 55 gallon tin-lined 
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g FORECAST: BIGGEST YEAR YET! Quit when we’re ahead? Nonsense! Of course it’s true that ie) 
3 last year the Cling Peach Advisory Board ran a million-dollar program in leading home service Oo 
ty magazines like McCall’s, Better Homes & Gardens, Life, in store books and newspapers...ads that @ 
boosted consumer demand for canned cling peaches and fruit cocktail higher than ever. And—to 











fe) clinch these sales—we sent grocers merchandising ideas and store material galore. This year and 

3 next...we plan to do it again—only more so! Here are three of the exciting series on tap for you... 

3 5 
@) 1) 
&) SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER: Cool weather 

3 sure. Hot meals again—chicken a favorite Y <4 


over the land. Cling peaches featured HOT 
with chicken in full-color double-page 
spread to appear in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall’s and Better Homes & Gardens. 





DECEMBER HOLIDAYS: Fair and fes- 
tive. Fruit cocktail page features fabulous 
A (but easy) desserts. Full-color in Woman’s 





Day, Family Circle and Parents’. 


MARCH: A rosy future. The sure-fire team of cling peaches and cottage 
cheese—but with a difference. A cling peach, sunset-tinted, cinnamon flavored! 
Full-color in McCall’s, Better Homes & Gardens and Good Housekeeping. 


5 
OTHER MAJOR EVENTS: Real humdingers on every page of the calendar! 6) 
Full-color ads and special promotions will appear in the pages of McCall’s, ie 
Better Homes & Gardens, Good Housekeeping, Woman’s Day, Family Circle 
—include holiday peach salads, cling peaches and meat, quick peach desserts, e 
cling peaches and Betty Crocker Pancake Mix, fruit cocktail and Jello-O, <4 
fruit cocktail freezies! Cling Peach Advisory Board. @ 
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indicates somewhat higher prices for 
canned vegetables. 

The trend toward concentrating pro- 
duction in fewer and larger plants 
continues here in Wisconsin as well 
as elsewhere, stimulated both by mar- 
keting and production efficiency. 


The snap bean picker is revolution- 
izing the canned green and wax bean 
industry bringing better quality to the 
consumer at lower prices than hand 
picking. A similar revolution seems to 
be under way in the use of the mobile 
viner. Some 65 of these machines were 


POTATO CHIPS: Sales Head 
for All-time Record in 1960 


By FRANK E. MANN, President 
Mann Potato Chip Co. 

(div. of Sunshine Biscuit Co.) 

and president, 

Potato Chip Institute International 


By successfully making the transi- 
tion to the rank of a food staple while 
holding its position as the No. 1 snack, 
the potato chip has enjoyed a decade 
of unparalleled growth. Total sales for 
1960 are heading for the $525,000,000 
mark-well ahead of last year’s record- 
breaking $475,000,000. 

National gross sales for the first 
three months of 1960 ran 12 per cent 
over the same period of 1959. 

Viewing the success story another 
way, the nation was consuming potato 
chips at a rate of 1.9 pounds per per- 
son a year in 1950. Now it’s 4.4 Ibs. 

Many factors, of course, enter into 
this rise. Television viewing stepped 
up snack intake. Of great importance 
is the use of chips for breakfast, lunch 
and dinner. Both have helped make 


chips a year-round item rather than 
a mere summertime treat. 

Intensive research designated to in- 
sure constant high quality of chips, and 
packaging improvements are pressed. 
Such information of value to the in- 
dustry circulates freely through the 
Potato Chip Institute. 

Of special interest is the growth in 
the international popularity of this 
American-invented delicacy. (An In- 
dian chief named George Crum cre- 
ated chips at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
in 1853). In the last decade, more than 
40 companies in 20 countries have 
joined the Institute, and a recent report 
even has the Russian government mak- 
ing potato chips through its state com- 
mission. 

In merchandising chips besides its 
own strong educational program vigor- 
ous use always is made of tie-ins be- 
cause chips go so well with other foods. 
Dips, which are finding widespread 
favor among hostesses are an out- 
standing example. Cheeses, fish and 


FROZEN FRUITS: Big Need 
Is for Promotion Program 


By ARTHUR E. SYMONS 
Hershey Packing Co., 

and President, 

N.W. Canners & Freezers Assn. 


Any amateur analyst or elementary 
mathematician can look at the current 
pack figures covering practically all of 
the frozen fruit and berry items and 
come up with the conclusion that ev- 
ery indication points to a steady strong 
market during 1960-1961 and to high- 
er prices for the 1961 crop. 

But any sales analyst can look at the 
price structure over the past four years 
on these same items of frozen fruits 
and berries and point out that the in- 
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dustry had better consider some kind 
of promotional program, continue to 
develop new outlets, and seriously con- 
sider ways of improving the quality 
of these products if this steady strong 
market is going to materialize. The 
demand for fruits and berries definite- 
ly is not keeping pace with the rest of 
the frozen food products and, over the 
years, demand and consumption are 
going to determine prices. 

In 1956 the total U.S. frozen fruit 
and berrry pack was 694 million 
pounds. There has been a steady reduc- 
tion in the figure ever since, with no 
real up-turn in prices to the packer— 
and this in spite of a great increase in 
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used in Wisconsin for vining peas this 
year and it appears that the number 
will be doubled next year. These me- 
chanical harvesting developments re- 
quire larger fields, fewer but more 
skilled employes, and fewer but more 
specialized farmers. 


FRANK E. MANN 


various meats are enhanced by chips 
and these angles are stressed for mutu- 
al benefit. 

The youngsters of America, polled 
in a recent survey, named the potato 
chip as their “favorite vegetable.” With 
that kind of solid support behind it, 
the industry is bound to forge ahead 
this year and in the future. 


ARTHUR E. SYMONS 
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potential consumers and purchasing 
power. The figures on frozen berries 
during this period will convince any- 
one that a job of promotion is in order: 


Total U. S. production 
Year of frozen berries 
1956 384,091,270 
1957 364,830,806 
1958 352,237,170 
1959 331,655,172 
1960 estimated 313,000,000 


One need only to compare the rela- 
tive amount of cabinet space given to 
frozen fruits and berries in the stores 
today as compared to the space alloted 
to these items five or ten years ago to 
understand how much their importance 
has diminished in public favor. The 
same trend shows up in the institution- 
al pack. Strawberry ice cream was one 
of the three best sellers a few years 
ago and now it is way down the list— 
seventh in one important trade area. 

Ihe problem is clearly before us and 
cries for a solution. One answer, I be- 
lieve, is an industry-wide promotion 
of fruits and berries with particular 
emphasis on the promotion of the new- 
er items in the line that seem to have 
caught the public’s fancy. Hand in 
hand with any promotion must go the 


insistence on, and never-ending search 
for, better quality of the product. It 
seems axiomatic that we will never 
build up a huge consumer demand for 
frozen fruits and berries when we con- 
tinue to pack varieties that are un- 
suited for the retail pack, or grade B 
merchandise in retail packages. 

When peas were distressed two years 
ago, the pea packers formed the Froz- 


en Pea Council to promote sales of 
frozen peas; when the frozen potato 
packers felt they needed additional 
help in getting their product into con- 
sumption and avoid over-production 
they formed the Potato Council. The 
endeavors paid off and it would cer- 
tainly seem that a similar agency to 
promote the use of frozen fruits would 
help solve this problem. 


PEANUT BUTTER: Improved 
Product Wins More Sales 


By the Staff of 
CANNER/PACKER 


For the second year in a row, the 
U.S. peanut butter industry in 1959- 
60 set a new production record. Pre- 
liminary figures show a _ pack of 
10,300,000 cases of jars and tumblers 
(24/1-lb. or equivalent), up from 
10,200,000 in 1958-59 and well above 
the 9,200,000 cases packed in 1957-58. 

To produce the 1959-60 pack, the 
industry utilized approximately 365 
million Ibs. of edible shelled peanuts, 


not counting the quantities consumed 
in making peanut butter for direct use 
in sandwiches by large-scale caterers 
and mass-feeding firms. This was a 
major proportion of all the shelled 
edible peanuts produced, as usual, and 
was by all odds the most important 
outlet for the crop. 

In part, sales of peanut butter have 
been increasing as a result of the ex- 
pansion of the U.S. population. The 
big crops of babies in recent years, 
in particular, have swelled the market. 
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Canned and frozen FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


PACKERS OF THE FAMOUS 


“SANTIAM BRAND GREEN BEANS” 


FLAV-R-PAC 


=) 


<_< » : % dy 2a or 
STAYTON CANNING COMPANY 
Co-operative 


Stayton, Oregon 
Member of North Pacific Canners & Packers, Inc. 


- 
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* Why CINDERELLAS 
are California’s 


_CLEANEST RAISINS 


VINE-STEM COUNT 


. . reduced from 
BY) ae Cy 


to as low as 


1 Stem in 35 Cases! 


BLOWOVER COUNT 


. reduced to less than 
one-tenth of one per cent — 
at Least 25 Times Better 


than the average tolerance! 


West COAST GROWERS & PACKERS INC. 


SELMA, CALIFORNIA 
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Because cleanliness comes first 
in the baking industry, 
quality Cinderellas and Blondies 


are now top choice. 


You simply can’t buy 

cleaner, fresher raisins... 

and our traditionally selective buying 
assures you 


of the market’s sweetest pack. 


Even though the supply is short 

we'll do our best 

to meet your increasing demand 

for Cinderella Select 

and Midget Seedless.. . 

for Blondie Golden Seedless Raisins. . . 
for Black Zante Currants... 


and our complete line of Seeded Muscats. 


© orRELLA 


[ SELECT SEEDLESS } [ SELECT SEEDLESS } 


RAISINS 


racers ov WEST COAST GROWERS & PACKERS, INC 


StimaA, CALIFORWIA USA 
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MAYFAIR PACKING COMPANY 








| FARK IST WORLD’S LARGEST PRIVATE 
LABEL PACKER OF DRIED 
FRUITS OPERATES INDUSTRY’S 
LARGEST INDEPENDENTLY 
OWNED DRIED FRUIT PACKING PLANT. 














PRUNES * APRICOTS * PEACHES * PEARS 
APPLES * MIXED FRUITS * APRICOT KERNELS 
PRUNE CONCENTRATE * WALNUTS 


Domestic and Export 


2070 SOUTH 7TH STREET, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Luscious 

as the day 

they were picked! 
Cock o’ the Walk 
canned fruits 

and vegetables 


eo og ¥ ) 


TRI-VALLEY PACKING ASSOCIATION, 240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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More important, however, has been 
the industry’s success in improving its 
product. Not too long ago this spread 
contained only ground nuts and salt, 
and tended to separate into solids on 
the bottom and free oil on the top. 
Now the hydrogenation process (in 
which the oil is withdrawn and return- 


ed in hydrogenated form) has elimi- 
nated the separation problem. 

Of equal interest in the changing 
of the product has been the trend 
toward addition of other materials to 
contribute what the indusry—and ap- 
parently the consumers—considers an 
improvement in flavor and other char- 
acteristics. One glass packer reports 


NUTS: 1960 Crop Good but 
Some Prices Move Higher 


By JOHN RITCHIE. President 
All American Nut Co., Downey, 
Calif., and President, 

Peanut & Nut Salters Assn. 


I believe, according to all reports, 
the peanut crop coming up this year 
should be one of the largest in history 
In recent reports from the Virginia- 
Carolina area the Virginia crop is ex- 
cellent. Also, from the Alabama- 
Georgia area we have reports the Dixie 
Runners again this year are producing 
an excellent crop. All over the South- 


west, the crop production looks very 
good with the exception of the early 
crop which may not produce too 
much. In spite of the very late cool 
weather and rains, which made the 
crops late being put in, they are all 
coming off at about the normal time. 
They were digging in Texas in early 
August, and were harvesting Runners 
in Georgia by August 10th. Latest 
reports from New Mexico indicate the 
Valencia crop will, as usual, be excel- 
lent again this year. 

Even though the peanut crop out- 


that 25% of its peanut spread is now 
made up of ingredients which alter 
flavor and texture—including hydro- 
genated cottonseed and soybean oils, 
honey, corn syrup, dextrose and salt. 
Others have higher proportions of 
ground peanuts, but most of the major 
brands include some quantities of 
sweeteners and, of course, salt. 


look seems very good at present the 
one thing that will really count is how 
many peanuts the shellers will have 
in their warehouses in October-Decem- 
ber. As we have learned in the past, 
there are many things that could 
change the picture between now and 
fall—rains, freezes, cyclones, etc. 

It is our belief that this year we shall 
see prices of all nuts go higher than 
last as a whole, with the exception of 
pecans and almonds. At the moment 
the peanut price has increased approxi- 
mately 60c per hundred weight over 
last year, due to support increase, with 
some shellers getting Ic per pound 
more and we believe they are entitled 
to this much more profit. The basic 
price today of $0.155 for Spanish 
Splits and $0.165 for No. Ones should 











SUN GARDEN PACKING CO. 


Plants at 
San Jose and Isleton, Calif. 
Main Office 


San Jose 


Packers of the highest quality 
fruits and vegetables 


Products include: 


All Green Asparagus 
Green Tipped & White Asparagus 
Yellow Cling Peaches 
Elberta Freestone Peaches 
Peach Concentrate 
Apricots 

Apricot Concentrate 
Round Tomatoes 

Italian Tomatoes 

Tomato Paste 

Tomato Puree 

Tomato Catsup 

Pizza Sauce 

Prepared Prunes 
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These Nationally Advertised Favorites: 


HEART’S DELIGHT FRUIT NECTARS 
HEART’S DELIGHT JUICE 


HEART’S DELIGHT FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 





DIET DELIGHT DIETETIC FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES AND NECTARS 





Packed by 
Richmond-Chase Company, San Jose, Calif. 
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JOHN RITCHIE 


enable the end-user to make money. 
Therefore, I believe that at the prices 
quoted today the end-user should cover 
part of his requirements. 

In California the almond crop looks 
very good. Although it will not pro- 
duce a “bumper crop” such as last 
year, we do expect a normal crop, 


almonds which we did not have last 
year. 

All indications are there will be a 
normal crop of walnuts this year, with 
the prices being slightly higher due to 
the small crop last year, which has left 
the pipe-line empty. Although most 
end-users use the domestic crop, we 
had some very fine walnut imports 
this year. 

The Cashew situation still seems to 
be unsettled and, due to the strikes 
in India, some shipments of cashews 
have not been too good, qualitywise. 
The current cashew price is approxi- 
mately 10c per pound higher this year 
than last, and is expected to go still 
higher. 


including a normal proportion of large 





Although the brazil nut situation 
seems to be easing to some degree, the 
prices are still quite high. 

So far, Oregon reports on filberts 
are that we may expect a fair crop this 
year. 

The pecan crops look better than 
they have for the past couple of years. 
We understand some of the people in 
the south have started spraying the 
trees to kill the insects that infest the 
pecan bud and cause considerable 
damage in various stages of develop- 
ment. 

The most recent report on the Cali- 
fornia sunflower seed crop is that we 
may expect a good crop this year, 
although the acreage is down. 


PET FOODS: Canned Items 
Rise; Dry Items Boom 


By the Staff op CANNER/PACKER 

U. S. packs of canned and dry dog 
and cat foods are both increasing, ac- 
cording to U. S. Bureau of the Census. 





Canned production totaled 1,675,- 
669,000 Ibs. in 1958, according to the 
Census Bureau, whereas the output was 
only 1,459,847,000 Ibs. in 1954. Of 
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A 
SPARAGUS TPS 
“RICHFIELD” 
“RIALTO” 
“SUNNY HILLS" 


Brands 


ALSO PACKED UNDER PRIVATE LABEL 
FOR QUALITY-CONSCIOUS BUYERS 


Sales Agents: 


268 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, 
YUkon 6-1431 








ANTIOCH, 





R. E. COTTER COMPANY 


CALIF. 


WESTERN CALIFORNIA CANNERS, INC. 


CALIFORNIA 












GROWERS AND PACKERS 


ASPARAGUS 
TOMATO CATSUP 
TOMATO SAUCE 
TOMATO PUREE 
TOMATO PASTE 
TOMATOES 
CARROTS 
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When it 
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The brand your customers prefer. 





DUPUPTPULepepepeeepegay ep epenepepepenep pty eg 


Now in Visible Bags as well as 


foil-wrapped cartons. 





SUNSWEET GROWERS 


San Jose 6, California 
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for the 
Discriminating 
Private Label 
Distributors 


... from the Peach Bowl of 
California, in the fertile Sacra- 
mento Valley along the mean- 
dering Feather River after it 
emerges from the high Sierra 
Mountains. 


Harter Packing Co., located in 
the midst of the peach orch- 
ards, selects the best available 
fruit, and freshly cans it by the 
most modern methods, to pro- 
vide the maximum consumer 
acceptance. 


Also available under our fea- 
tured brands. 


HARTER 
PACKING CO. 


Yuba City, California 
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the 1958 outturn, 68,035,000 Ibs. was 
straight horsemeat, and 1,607,634,000 
lbs. was made up of all other types of 
packs. 

The 1958 production of dry pet 
foods—biscuits, pellets and meal— 
went up even more sharply over the 
1954 figure. In 1958, the Census Bu- 


reau says, 1,558,200,000 Ibs. of these 
materials were produced, against 
947,678,000 Ibs. in the earlier year. 
Particularly noteworthy has been the 
increasing variety of products avail- 
able. Canned packs now include horse- 
meat, horsemeat with cereal, other 
meat with cereal, liver, liver with 


cereal, poultry, poultry with cereal, 
fish, fish with cereal, fish with meat 
and cereal, and products with kidney, 
heart and other variety meats includ- 
ed. The dry products are similarly 
varied, and also are obtainable in a 
range of particle sizes to suit cats, 
small and large dogs. 


CANNED CONVENIENCE 
FOOD: More Growth 


One of the significant developments 
in the U.S. convenience food business 
is the fact that, more and more, the 
housewife is coming to use these prod- 
ucts as base ingredients. By skillfully 
blending two, three or four prepared 
or semi-prepared products, she’s learn- 
ed to create new and imaginative and 
different dishes that show her indivi- 
duality while eliminating much of the 
labor. 

As a result, we find these foods with 
built-in maid-service—originally con- 
ceived as an end product—being pur- 
chased more and more for ingredient 
usage. For example, according to 


President W. B. Murphy of Campbell 
Soup Co., one out of every six cans 
of soup is used in making another dish. 
The ratio is particularly high in the 
mushroom, celery and tomato vari- 
eties. 

This, in turn, can mean more sales. 
“Our marketing people found that 
stores which display canned tuna and 
spaghetti together experience an aver- 
age weekly sales increase of both that 
is quite remarkable,” adds Mr. Mur- 
phy. “The housewife gets the sugges- 
tion to blend the two to achieve a new 
dish all her own. Incidentally, about 
17% of all canned spaghetti has some- 








GROWN TO BE GOOD 


Walla Walla 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


Selected from choice crops grown in the Blue Mountain 
Valleys of the Pacific Northwest, all Walla Walla vege- 
tables were grown to be good—on purpose! 


Modern processing equipment packs in 
tenderness, freshness, the unique nat- 
ural flavor captured right at harvest 


time! 


Walla Walla customers have shown 
their loyalty to the peas, asparagus, 
spinach and corn that were grown to 


be good! 


WALLA WALLA CANNING COMPANY 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
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Attention ... 


FROZEN FOOD BUYERS 


RETAIL OR INSTITUTIONAL 


Western Frozen Goods Ca., Ine. 


Offers 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 


LIMA BEANS * BROCCOLI * CAULIFLOWER * SPINACH 
ITALIAN GREEN BEANS * BRUSSELS SPROUTS 





the following: 


CUSTOMED TO YOUR NEEDS 
CONSISTENT, RELIABLE & EFFICIENT 


Under Continuous USDA Inspection 


©. L. MOULTHROP, President PARR EVES, Sales Manager 


WESTERN FROZEN FOODS CO., INC. 


P.O. Box 690, Watsonville, Calif. Tel. Parkway 2-3353 


Teletype WT-83 Private Line—Parr Eves, Parkway 4-7634 














Specialists in Packing for Private Label 
and Institutional Buyers 


CANNED FRUITS AND DEHYDRATED FRUITS 
VEGETABLES AND VEGETABLES 


Apples 
Celery 
Cabbage 
Parsley 


Grapes 
Carrots 


Red Peppers 


Onions 
Garlic 





Also Available 
Under Our 
Featured 
Brands 
TRULEE 
TRUSWEET © ALMA 


Asparagus 
Carrots 
Peppers 

Tomatoes 











PUCCINELLI PACKING COMPANY 


Main Offices: Turlock, Calif. 
Plants: Turlock, Livingston, Calif.; Rovigo, Italy 
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thing—usually meat—added to it be- 
fore it leaves the kitchen.” 

This development in usage is one 
affirmative answer to the question of 
whether or not convenience foods will 
continue to grow in production and in 
consumption. A second is that there 
are still many potential customers who 
are not using prepared products to 
any consequential extent. 

Changes in living habits are pro- 
ceeding at an accelerated pace cur- 
rently, but one who has been trained in 
consumer research knows that these 
changes take a long period for deep 
penetration. Most people do not yet 
have outdoor barbecues or split-level 
homes, automatic dishwashers or a 
second automobile. It takes many years 
for living habit changes to become 
fully effective with a large proportion 
of the population, and this is especial- 
ly true in the food business. 

It can be expected, therefore, that 
many persons not yet adequately ac- 
quainted with convenience foods will 
become enthusiastic users of them in 
the years to come. 


There is another answer to this 
question about the outlook for the can- 
ned convenience food business. Much 
of the food industry’s progress from 
now on will depend on basic research 
developments in the life sciences. These 
are complex and difficult subjects; 
they are just beginning to yield up 
some of their secrets. Compared to 
the physical sciences, they are in their 
early stages because of their greater 
difficulty. 

Today food’s basic research effort 
is getting more and more attention, 
according to Mr. Murphy. By 1963, 
it is estimated that the food and kind- 
red products industry will spend about 
40% more for research than it did 
in 1959. This is a far greater increase 
than the average for all U.S. manufac- 
turing industries. In addition, substan- 
tial research is being carried on by the 
government and at colleges and uni- 
versities, and by other agencies. The 
Nutrition Foundation alone has 54 
research projects underway, support- 
ed by industry. Such effort is certain 
to result in foods which are better than 
those now being marketed in the 
United States. 

These are three reasons why those 
in the convenience food field have to 
believe there is ample room for pro- 
gress. “We estimate the growth rate 
for convenience foods between now 
and 1970 will be more than dauble 
the growth rate for foods in general,” 
concludes Mr. Murphy. 
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These Del Monte’ men help SELL canned foods, too 


They’re chiefly concerned with careful quality control, of course. But their insistence 
on quality helps demonstrate again and again that canned foods are good foods. Today 
Mrs. America firmly believes that fact, thanks to half a century of proof produced by 
all conscientious members of the industry. 


Now, as the competition for the consumer’s dollar grows stronger, quality control by 
every canner takes on new significance. The future success of all of us depends on 
the good quality of each can packed by every canner. And it adds real meaning to the 
fact that all of us are ‘‘partners in competition.” 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
Packers of DEL MONTE Brand Foods 
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PICKLES: Mechanization Is 
Next Goal of U.S. Industry 


By L. EVERT LANDON, President 
Nalley’s, Inc., 

and President, 

National Pickle Packers Assn. 


Nineteen-sixty has developed some 
very fine increases in sales of pickles 
throughout the United States and the 
industry goes into its 1960 intake peri- 
od with very modest inventories of 
fresh pack and brine stock. While the 
midwest experienced a larger than 
normal receipt of raw materials last 
year, sparse intake in other sections 
has permitted some readjustment of 
brine stocks, and with healthy sales 
prevailing nation-wide, ample space is 
available for the expected 1960 vol- 
ume. 

Agricultural labor continues to exert 
a very important influence in the 
pickle industry. With the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor seemingly determined 
to impose minimum rates on migratory 
labor and with the unionization of 
agricultural labor making progress in 





L. EVERT LANDON 


California, it becomes evident that 
agricultural labor, particularly picking 
labor, will influence stronger prices 


for green cucumbers. 

Mechanization of picking has not 
yet become a reality in the pickle in- 
dustry, although there are some pilot 
machines in the field this year. Further 
research work is necessary to produce 
cucumber vines that will lend them- 
selves to mechanical harvesting, before 
it seems likely that mechanical har- 
vesters will be completely successful. 
This appears to be the only answer to 
the pickler’s raw material problem of 
keeping his principal material costs at 
a reasonable level. With its perfection, 
mechanical harvesting will bring the 
natural phenomen of larger concentra- 
tion of acreage, increased yield, and 
more mechanical handling of the prod- 
uct after it is harvested. 


Pickles play an exceedingly import- 
ant part in the average diet—more 
than is commonly supposed. To main- 
tain their position among other similar 
foods, the matter of cost must be care- 
fully regulated. The industry has done 
an exceptionally good job of publiciz- 
ing its product to the public, and the 
public response has been gratifying. 
It remains now for the industry to 
mechanize, to improve its efficiency 
in production and marketing. 












Single Strength 





and Frozen 


Concentrate 


e Orange Juice 





e Grapefruit Juice 


e Orange and 
Grapefruit Juice 


e Lemon Jiuce 


e Frozen Concentrate 
for Lemonade 


TreeSweet Products Co. 


SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA } 


PT. PIERCE, FLORIDA 


Complete line of 
Pure Citrus Juices 

















famous 











Properly ripened fruit from the heart of the 
Washington 
Peeled, cored, prepared to high standards. 
Packed in 8-oz. visual pack, and in 25- and 
50-ib. fiber cases. 


Also Southern Special Brand and 
Kingblossom Low Moisture Dehydrated Fruits 


We Manufacture APPLE SYRUP 
APPLE JUICE and BLACK RASPBERRY SYRUP 


Valley Evaporating Co. 


Main Office, Phone Gl 3-7169 





EMPIRE 


EVAPORATED 
APPLES 


State apple country. 


Yakima, Wash. 
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Fruits « Vegetables « Tomato Products 


PACKED UNDER THESE BRANDS 
FLOTILL CAL-TOP CONQUISTA 
FLOTTA FLAVOR-ZEST LA GUSTOSA 
STOCKTON ALMAT SUBLIME 
PENTHOUSE REDRIPE CAROL SUE 








FRUIT 
CockTAle _ 


_ 





LEWIS ssteaiee Low-Calorie Foods 


FRUITS « VEGETABLES «+ DRESSINGS 
TOPPINGS ¢ SWEETNIN’ ¢ JELLIES «¢ PRESERVES 
PUDDINGS «+ GELATINS « PIE FILLINGS 





“The ONLY Low-Calorie 
foods with flavor so fabulous 
..they won the GOLD MEDAL 
at California’s State Fair” 























FLOTILL PRODUCTS, INC. STOCKTON, MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
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California Foods 


Blue Lake Green Beans 
Canned Tomatoes 
Tomato Paste and Puree 


Pizza Sauce 


= 


PATRICIA 
UT GREEN BEAN 


“Patricia’’ e ‘‘Garden Valley" e ‘‘Red Pack"’ 


“Verona™’ e ‘Tuttorosso”’ (‘All Red’) Brands 


San Jose 
Canning Co. 


San Jose, California 


Established 1919 





of Tested Quality 


Specialists in the Packing 
of Fruit Cocktail 


“Wool's Fancy" e ‘Betty's Best’ e ‘‘Sundipt”’ 


Brands 


F. G. Wool 
Packing Co., Inc. 


San Jose, California 


Established 1903 


Packers’ Brands or Buyers’ Labels 


EUGENE M. O'NEILL 


112 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


GENERAL SALES AGENT 
SUtter 1-0245 
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CANNED MEATS: 1960 Pack 
Continues 15-Year Growth 


By JOHN H. EHRENFELD 
Manager, Canned Meat Dept. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 

and President, 

Natl. Meat Canners Assn. 


Total production of canned meats 
this year has been running about 5% 
over the corresponding period in 1959. 

If production continues at approxi- 
mately the same rate as it did in the 
latter half of 1959, the 1960 total will 
establish an all-time high of production 
of meats in a can for commercial sale. 

Most of the popular items in the 
extensive canned meat line have shared 
in the increase. Production of canned 
hams has gained substantially over the 
previous year or any other year. Chili, 
spaghetti products and nationality 
foods continue to be growing com- 
modities. 

Manufacturers of canned meat 
products feel that this steady growth 
over the last 15 years has come about 
for a number of reasons, most import- 


JOHN H. EHRENFELD 


ant of which are better quality, and in- 
creased advertising and promotion of 
the products. Several of the retail mar- 
ket studies which have come out in 


the last two years have helped em- 
phasize to retailers the greater profit 
possibilities of canned meats over other 
grocery items. 

The most recent—the Dillon Study 
by Progressive Grocer—indicates that 
while canned meats are near the bot- 
tom of the list in terms of space al- 
located, they rank tenth out of 38 
grocery groups in terms of sales per 
linear feet. The canned meat section 
is one of the most profitable, ranking 
eighth in this category. 

The Dillon Study further showed 
that in addition to shelf movement, 
many items, including beef stew and 
hash, respond particularly well to end 
displays, boosting sales 2,100% over 
normal unit sales. 

Canned meats sell well throughout 
the year. The top promotional time for 
cold served items is, naturally, summer, 
when quick snacks, picnics and out-of- 
door meals enter customers’ meal 
plans. Holidays and home entertain- 
ment add year-round sales balance. 

The industry is doing a great deal 
of research and development work 
with canned meats at the present time. 
Many new items are in the research 
kitchens ...items which offer greater 








One of the largest independent packers of 


Canned and Frozen PEAS in the U.S. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN QUALITY PACK FROZEN PEAS 
Retail 
Institutional 


Bulk 


OUR PLANTS ARE 
LOCATED IN TWO 
PRIME PRODUCING 


.- IDAHO: Smith Frozen Foods of Idaho, plant in Lewiston. 


IN OREGON: Smith Frozen Foods of Oregon, plant in Milton- 
Freewater. Smith Canning & Freezing Co. plant in 


Pendleton. 


STATES 


Sales Handled by 


SMITH SALES COMPANY 


Pendleton, Oregon 
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convenience and economy to the 
homemaker. These new products, to- 
gether with the upgrading of quality 
and flavor of current items, should 
guarantee for the canned meat indus- 
try the life blood it needs for con- 
tinued sales growth. 

A change in the federal regulations 
making it unnecessary for the industry 
to process certain products (in con- 
tainers weighing under three pounds) 
to complete sterility, opens the way 
for the manufacture of certain prod- 
ucts with substantially improved taste 
characteristics. A few of these items 
are currently being market tested; 
more are expected in the near future. 

Looking ahead to 1961, the industry 
recognizes the fact that total produc- 
tion of pork will be down materially 
from the 1960 level; however, this 
doesn’t necessarily mean that the pro- 
duction of canned pork products will 
show a similar decline. If the interest 
of the public and the trade in canned 
meats continues to grow, the industry 
will draw a larger percentage than 
normal from the total pork supply. 

Supplies of canning beef are ex- 
pected to continue at a high level in 
1961, close to that prevailing in 1960. 


SPICES: 


Upward Sales 


Trend Continues 


By HOWARD C. WOLF 
Manager of Purchasing 
McCormick & Co., Inc. 

and President, 

American Spice Trade Assn. 


During this past year, Americans 
have continued to show their new taste 
for seasoning. One nationwide survey 
reported spicy barbecue sauces and 
spices in general to be the fastest grow- 
ing food products in grocery store sales 
today. The sauce sales were shown to 
be gaining at the rate of 22% a year, 
and packaged spices exhibited a 19% 
rise, while foods in general increased 
only 5%. 

Another survey—this among a 
group of the leading spice packaging 
companies—added still more testimony 
to the rising consumption trend. The 
experience of these companies showed 
an average 319% sales increase within 
the past 10 years. Included in the fig- 
ures were such startling individual 
product gains as 4600% for oregano; 


HOWARD C. WOLF 
for basil; 1600% for mar- 
joram; 1300% for sesame seeds; 
800% for tarragon; 700% for curry 


3000 % 


powder; 500% for both cinnamon and 
caraway seeds and 400% for chili 
powder. 

Much of the credit for this expanded 
market, in my opinion, must go to the 
energetic program of research and 
public relations sponsored by our as- 
sociation. Within the past few months, 
for example, our research committee 
has released a series of approved pro- 
cedures for analyzing spices which 
should be of great interest to canners 
and packers. By using these standard- 
ized methods for determining the 
quality factors in spices, large spice 
buyers and their suppliers will be able 
to “talk the same language” in specifi- 
cations and bids. All 21 different pro- 
cedures are outlined in the book, “Of- 
ficial Analytical Methods of the Amer- 
ican Spice Trade Association,” which 
is available at $5 a copy from our 
office at 82 Wall Street, New York 5, 
_ 2 

In general, the world’s spice produc- 
ing areas were able to offer the grow- 
ing U.S. market a good supply picture 
during 1959-60. The major exception 
was pepper, which on the strength of 
smaller crops and political unrest in 
the Far East experienced a sudden in- 
crease in price. In the latter part of 
1959, it became evident that the Sara- 
wak (Borneo) crop was considerably 
smaller than in the past, and that sup- 
plies from Indonesia were going to 





QUALITY -+ FRESHNESS = 


‘RAISIN’ 
BOWL” 


BRAND 


Nature Sweet California Raisins 
“BEST From the WEST” 


RAISIN BOWL raisins are made 
from quality Grapes, Dried and 
CAREFULLY handled. Our special 
continuous fresh water washing 
process insures quality preferred 
by Bakers, Jobbers and Ultimate 
Consumers. 


Custom Packed for each Purchaser, FRESH 
at time of shipment. 
Private Label packed to order. Packed in 15-oz. cartons; 2 Ib. lamofilm 
or kraft bags; 4 Ib. kraft bags; 30-Ib. 
bulk cartons; visible packs, etc. 


CLOVIS FRUIT CO. 


P. O. Box 155 Clovis, Fresno County, Calif. 
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PROVED! Sibby- Tomato Juice 


is Fuller-Bodied than any other brand! 


> \ 21 
LOOK AT THESE RESULTS 


The numbers represent the seconds 
required for each brand to go through 
the special tube: 


THE 
NEXT 10 J 
LEADING 


BRANDS 











\ 


A leading University has just com- 
pleted an independent study of the 
eleven top-selling brands of tomato 
juice. Look at the wide difference be- 
tween Libby’s and the others! 





PRODUCT SUPERIORITY 


One more reason why Sabbys- isby far § IOMATO JUICE 


America’s fastest-selling brand! 


This independent research shows clearly why 
more consumers prefer and buy Libby’s, than 
any other tomato juice. You offer your customers 
the best when you stock and feature Libby’s.. . 
heavily advertised and promoted, too! 





Libby, McNeill & Libby, 200 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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be curtailed. Coupled with this was 
heavier buying in the world pepper 
market on the part of Iron Curtain 
countries. Within a few months, the 
wholesale price in New York had 
doubled, and at points during the past 
year it has been as much as triple the 
1959 low. 

At this writing, it is impossible to 
predict the outlook for 1961. Accurate 
crop information from Asia is dificult 
to obtain, and the political picture is 
anyone’s guess. Peaceful conditions in 
the Orient will help us keep the spice 
supply lines in good order, but if the 
situation in any of a number of areas 
deteriorates, the effects will be quickly 
felt on the market here. 

A bright note, of course, is that 
India’s pepper production continues 
good. India is the leading pepper pro- 
ducing nation, and while its crop is 
far from sufficient to meet world de- 
mand by itself, its pepper quality is 
excellent, its government one of the 
most stable in Asia, and its economy 
highly export-minded. 

The unrest in Indonesia also affects 
cinnamon (cassia), nutmegs and mace. 
However, we are now able to import 
the top grade of cinnamon (the Saigon 
variety) from Vietnam (the non-Com- 


munist sector) of Indo-China, and the 
West Indies are continuing to make 
excellent recovery in their nutmeg and 
mace production. (West Indies nut- 
megs and mace were all but erased 


from the market after a severe hur- 
ricane in 1955. 

Elsewhere, other commodities are in 
normal supply and the industry as a 
whole looks to a fine year ahead. 


CANNED FISH: Tuna Pack Up 


as Other Vari 


By J. R. BARRY 

Calif. Marine Curing & Packing 
Co., and President, 

Calif. Fish Canners Assn. 


The 1950-60 period in the fish can- 
ning industry is best characterized as 
being a period of short pack of all 
major canned fish items excepting 
canned tuna. 

At the close of 1959, canned tuna 
sales in the United States, including 
imports of 214 million cases, approxi- 
mated 17 million cases, contrasted with 
sales in 1950 of approximately 8 mil- 
lion cases. Thus far, in 1960, sales of 
canned tuna have continued their up- 
ward climb. Production is expected to 
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keep pace with sales, while imports 
of canned tuna will be about the same 
as in 1959, about 2% million cases. 

The most dramatic news of the tuna 
industry has been the technological ad- 
vance in the catching of tuna by the 
domestic fleets. Prior to 1959 about 
80% of domestic tuna was caught by 
the “clipper” or live bait fleet based at 
San Diego, California. A technological 
breakthrough occurred through the 
introduction of nylon nets and the 
power block, which caused a number 
of bait boat vessels to convert to purse 
seine type fishing in early 1959. The 
success of these newly converted sein- 
ers resulted in a rush to convert al- 
most all suitable vessels of the clipper 
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TURLOCK COOPERATIVE GROWERS 


FOR THIRTY-TWO YEARS 


GROWERS AND CANNERS OF QUALITY FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


APRICOTS GREEN ASPARAGUS 
CLING PEACHES GREEN TIPPED & 


ELBERTA PEACHES WHITE ASPARAGUS 


FRUIT COCKTAIL SPINACH 


KADOTA FIGS TOMATOES 
PEARS TOMATO PRODUCTS 


SERVING PRIVATE LABEL BUYERS 
AND 
FEATURING OUR OWN BRANDS 


AUNT MARY'S FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
AND 
FIRENZE TOMATO PRODUCTS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: SALES OFFICE: 


P. O. Box 948 310 Sansome Street 
Modesto, California San Francisco, California 


PLANTS LOCATED AT MODESTO AND STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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fleet, so that by the end of 1960 there 
will be left in the fleet only a few bait 
boat vessels; these will largely be craft 
too small or too old to justify the cost 
of conversion. 

The outlook for the 1960 pack of 
California sardines is unfavorable and 
should compare with the short pack of 
1959. 


DIET PACK 


While the salmon pack, principally 
reds, will show a substantial increase 
over 1959, canned salmon will still be 
in comparatively short supply. The 
canned shrimp pack to date is trailing 
a poor pack of last year, as is the cur- 


rent pack of Maine sardines. 

On the whole, 1960 probably will 
represent a repeat of 1959 insofar as 
canned fish is concerned—short packs 
in all species except canned tuna and 
a substantial volume increase in it. 


MACARONI PRODUCTS: 


Promotion Leads Upswing 


By EMANUELE RONZONI, JR. 


Ronzoni Macaroni Co., and presi- 
dent, National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. 


Despite increased competition from 
every type of food, consumption of 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles 
held steady in 1959 at 7.3 pounds of 
product for every person in the coun- 
try. There has been an upward trend in 
consumption since the end of World 
War II. 

The industry believes that one of the 
primary reasons for increased accept- 
ance of macaroni products is the avail- 
ability of a good supply of high quality 
durum wheat which is the principal 


FANCY VEGETABLES 


MANY VARIETIES 


Lower priced and de/ 


NO SUGAR OR SALT ADDED 


AMERICA’S FINEST, MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
QUALITY, DIET PACK CANNED VEGETABLES 


For complete information and prices write 
HAXTON FOODS, INC., OAKFIELD, N. ¥. 
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ingredient used in the manufacture of 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodle 
products. There has been concerted ef- 
fort on the part of the macaroni in- 
dustry to encourage the growers of 
this wheat to produce sufficient quanti- 
ties of quality product. In the past year 
the growers themselves have organized 
to promote marketing both at home 
and abroad through a growers’ associa- 
tion and state wheat commissions. 

Also contributing to increasing con- 
sumption is the sound advertising car- 
ried on by macaroni and noodle manu- 
facturers. Through the National Maca- 
roni Institute and the Durum Wheat 
Institute of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, an excellent job of publicity 
and promotion has been done in the 
consumer and institutional fields. 

There is wider acceptance of the fact 
today that well balanced diets are 
needed for good health and that cereals 
should be included as basic foods. In 
continuing to improve quality of our 
products and communications with the 
consumer, we confidently look for 
sales and production to continue their 
upward trend. 
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IT WAS MAILED 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1960! | 


...if you haven’t received your copy, 
notify us and we will ship 
by return mail with our 




















compliments... firms needing 
multiple copi 
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a cooperative advertising plan 

—the company that offers reimbursement 
at national line rate 
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‘performance merchandising agreement 
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This 24-page book was prepared solely for the manu- 
facturer whose products are merchandised through 
grocery stores. 

No matter what type of cooperative advertising 
plan you offer (or if you offer none) this book explains 
how ACB can help you in the control and effective 
use of retail store promotions. Tells you how an ACB 
service will— 


No BUREAU, INS F : P . 
neck! i\\\\ .. . inform on amount of free ads received and from which 
= : stores . . . advise standings of competitive brands “‘by 
dealer” .. . evaluate national advertising pressures caus- 
ing dealers to stock and push brands. . . report on key 
cities as “‘spot check” on jobber claims... keep sales- 
men, branch and home offices aware of extent of dealer 
support .. . evaluate the good faith and performance of 
each retailer .. . provide means of comparison with com- 
petitive brands since retailers generally advertise those 
brands which get the best overall store promotion... 
ote. .. . 6. 
This book describes in detail ACB’s cooperative ad- 
vertising audit service which can include all parts of audit 
—even disbursement... builds good will with dealers who 








™8 ADVERTISING ° 











need not submit invoices or tearsheets . . . provides evi- 
dence of treating all dealers proportionately alike... 
etc. ... etc. 


We believe that when you examine this book, you will 
agree that it makes a substantial contribution to under- 
standing the techniques of current merchandising and 
advertising practices in the food store fields. 

If you have not received a copy—please let us know! 


The ADVERTISING CHECKING BUREAU, Inc. 
Service Offices at: 
New York (10) 353 Park Ave. South 
Chicago (3) 18 South Michigan Avenve 
Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Avenve 
Columbus (15) 20 South Third Street 
San Francisco (5) 51 First Street 
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CANNED FRUITS: 1959-60 
Packs, Shipments Set Record 


By the Staff ofp CANNER/PACKER 


More canned fruits were packed, and 
shipped, in the 1959-60 season than in 
any other marketing year in U. S. his- 
tory. A record-breaking total of over 
102 million cases (24/214 basis) was 
put up by U. S. canners, and it is esti- 
mated that almost that exact amount 
went into consumption in the year 
which ended late this summer. In 1958- 
59 the total pack was 89.6 million 
cases, and movement was 90.4 millions. 

California cling peaches occupied 
the No. 1 spot in pack and movement, 
as they have for many years. Some 
21\%4 million cases were packed in 
1959, and nearly 22 millions have left 
canners’ warehouses, including several 
million to export buyers. The pack 
compared with 1714 million cases in 
1958. 

Hawaiian pineapple (including the 
Calpak operation in the Philippines) 
ranked second in output and move- 
ment. The Hawaiian-Philippine pack 
totaled 14.1 million cases in 1959-60, 


and shipments (including imported sup- 
plies) added up to 15.2 millions. In 
addition, U. S. mainland canneries 
turned out a pack which may have 
amounted to several million cases, on 
the basis of data reported in the 1958 
U. S. Census of Manufacturers. In 
1958-59, the Hawaiian-Philippine out- 
put was 14.2 million standard cases. 

California canned cocktail held 
third place, as it did in 1958-59. The 
1959 pack was 12.1 million standard 
cases, and the movement was 12.2 
millions in 1959-60. The 1958 pack 
was only 10.7 millions. 

Applesauce was the fourth ranking 
U. S. canned fruit pack in 1959-60, as 
it was in other recent seasons. The bulk 
of the pack, as always, was put up in 
the East, with the Pacific Coast second 
and the Midwest supplying practically 
all of the balance. The total pack was 
11.4 million standard cases in 1959-60, 
up from 10.4 millions in 1958-59. Ship- 
ment in 1959-60 was approximately 
on a par with the pack. 

Pears and freestone peaches were 


fifth and sixth in 1959 production. The 
pear pack of 914 million cases was up 
from 7.9 millions in 1958, and move- 
ment gained from 8.3 million cases in 
1958-59 to 9.3 millions in 1959-60. 
The freestone peach outturn was up 
moderately, from 7.3 million standard 
cases in 1958 to 7.8 millions last year. 
Shipments were at the 7.1-million-case 
level in both marketing years. 

Other varieties — apples, apricots, 
berries, cherries, figs, fruit salad, grape- 
fruit, other citrus, olives, purple plums, 
miscellaneous fruits—also showed in- 
creased production in 1959. The pack 
of all these combined was 26.1 million 
standard cases this past season, against 
21.6 millions in 1958-59. Sweet cher- 
ries, grapefruit and olives declined, 
berries and miscellaneous fruits were 
unchanged, but all the others gained. 

The outlook is for a slightly smaller 
output in 1960-61, in total. Smaller 
packs are expected for apple products, 
red cherries, pears and purple plums, 
with perhaps some reductions in other 
items. 

Stocks at the beginning of the 1960- 
61 marketing year were a shade above 
the totals at the beginning of 1959-60 
and 1958-59, but movement is re- 
ported above that of earlier seasons. 








STYLE SA MIX COOKER Standard 
SA Mix Cooker has either single 
motion or double motion agitator 
with or without hydraulic lift. 
With hydraulic lift agitator lifts 
easily and smoothly out of cooker. 
Sizes range from 30 to 500 gallons. 


THERE 





STYLE PC Stainless steel pressure cooking kettle, 
designed especially for meat and poultry pro- 
cessing. Balloon jacket gives increased heating 
capacity. Built for 90 p.s.i. in jacket and 15 p.s.i. 
in kettle. Has quick opening latches. Top is 
lifted by eccentric lever. Sizes 30 to 250 gallons. 





STYLE CW MIX COOKER Large di- 





1S MORE IN 
HAMILTON KETTLES 
THAN MEETS THE EYE 


ameter gives fast even cook- 
ing. Hydraulic Lift tilts 
agitator smoothly and easily 
out of tilting kettle. Available 
for 40, 90, 120 pounds steam 
working pressure. 





STYLE CW Designed to process large 
batches up to 150 gallons. Positive worm 
gear and handwheel give complete control 
of large capacity loads while tilting. Large 
diameter kettle gives fast, even cooking. 
Sizes from 30 to 150 gallons. 
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CIRCULATOR Stainless steel steam 
immersion heating unit can be 
installed in any kettle regardless of 
size or shape. Gives extra heating 
surface at the center of kettle. 
Creates thermal agitation. Speeds 
up cooking 45%. 





DIVISION OF 
BRIGHTON CORP. 


Hamilton Equipment Influences Profits 
Because Of Low Costs... Long Life 


For Mixing and Cooking, specify Hamilton 
Stainless Steel Kettles. They are efficient, de- 
signed for easy cleaning, and precision-built 
to operate at low cost. Write for catalogue 
illustrating conventional and steam-jacketed 
kettles with or without agitators. 





ESTABLISHED 1876 


820 STATE AVENUE 
CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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in more and more 
food processing 
applications 


° EASY penta gh 


@ LOW FRICTION SURFACE 


® HIGH STRENGTH 


@ HIGH HEAT TRANSFER 
CAPACITY 


Write for booklet E 738. 
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BREAKFAST FOODS: Growth 
Promoted by Four Factors 


By the Staff of 
CANNER/PACKER 


U.S. production and consumption 
of cereal breakfast foods is continuing 
to gain, according to latest available 
data. From a total of 743 thousand 
short tons packed in 1947, the nation’s 
output has grown to 789 thousand tons 
in 1954 and to 833 thousands in 1958, 
according to U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 

Production of ready-to-serve cereals 
increased between 1954 and 1958 in 
all major categories. Corn flakes and 
similar items went up from 275 to 311 
million lbs.; wheat flakes and related 
packs grew from 332 to 346 million 
lbs.; outturn of other ready-to-eat 
breakfast cereals went up from 320 
to 395 million Ibs. 

Packs of foods requiring cooking 
before serving showed important gains 
in the oatmeal group, which went up 
from 450 to 482 million Ibs. Farina 
and other wheat items needing cook- 
ing, however, declined from 141 to 
133 million Ibs. Comparative data on 
other to-be-cooked cereals, in terms 
of pounds, are not available, but dol- 
lar figures point to a decline in this 
group also. 

Several factors have contributed to 
growth in demand for breakfast cere- 
als, in addition to the rise in the na- 


DRIED FRUIT: 


tion’s population. One has been in- 
creasing recognition of the desirability 
of a reasonably hearty meal with which 
to start the day. Breakfast food pack- 
ers have strongly merchandised this 
point, and their products have been 
well-suited to provide a basic com- 
ponent of such a meal quickly and in- 
expensively. 

A second favorable factor has been 
development of a constant parade of 
new and varied foods. Some have 
represented changes in form, or in 
texture. Many, however, have been 
flavored—with maple or chocolate or 
fruit flavors—to appeal to a special- 
ized segment of the population. 

Thirdly, greater attention is current- 
ly being paid to the nutritional values 
of such cereals. In some instances this 
has represented simply a clear state- 
ment on the package of the vitamin 
and mineral and protein values already 
available in the grain. In others, how- 
ever, the original nutrients have been 
augmented, with appropriate label or 
package declaration. 

Finally, the packaging of breakfast 
foods has been significantly improved 
in recent years. Most such cereals tend 
to draw moisture to them; they have 
been protected from this hygroscopic 
tendency by improved moisture-vapor 
barriers in the form of films, papers 
and foils, often coated or laminated. 


Better 


Weather, Bigger Pack 


By the Staff op CANNER/PACKER 


After the rugged year of 1958, when 
rain brought disaster to the raisins and 
unfavorable weather and other factors 
cut back the production of prunes and 
apricots and peaches, the 1959 season 
was a welcome relief. 

Growing conditions in California 
and the Pacific Northwest were favor- 
able to all varieties of dried fruits ex- 
cept figs. As a result, the 1959-60 pack 
has been estimated at approximately 
438 thousand tons, up sharply from the 
less than 323 thousands produced in 
1958-59. 

The output of evaporated apples 
was approximately the same in the two 


years, and the fig pack in California 
dropped from 24 to 19 thousand tons. 
But the dried apricot output went up 
from 3 to 8 thousand tons, dates gain- 
ed from less than 20 thousand tons to 
nearly 23 thousands, peaches climbed 
from less than 5 thousands to 8 thou- 
sand tons, pears moved up from 1.1 
to 1.8 thousands. 

Prunes increased from 1.0 to 5.5 
thousand tons in Washington-Oregon, 
and from 96 thousand to 140 thousand 
in California. The California raisin 
output was up from 157 thousand to 
217 thousand tons. And the produc- 
tion of dried currants gained from 3.0 
to 3.5 thousand short tons. 

Foreign dried fruit packs also were 
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fo executives responsible for... 
Profit Margins and Quality Control 
to test-try the...... 


omptroller...... -r:ss 
ON OUR NO RISK—PURCHASE PROGRAM 





UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 

TO SAVE ITS 

OWN COST 
WITHIN ONE YEAR 


lf at the end of one. year, the 
Lee Comptroller has not saved its 
own cost, as determined by the 
purchaser, it may be . returned 
for refund.” 


takes the guess out of... We are so certain of the contribution the Lee 
Comptroller can make to profit margins 
@ HARVESTING : 


through savings in purchasing and processing, 


e INCOMING INSPECTION as well as increasing volume through pre- 
@ MIX AND FILL control of quality, that we dare make this 


unconditional No-Risk-Purchase offer. Present 
* COOKIN G Tl ME users are averaging savings of 5% on purchas- 
ry QUALITY CONTROL ing and 5% on processing. 
Oe Ge ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 


LEE INCORPORATED, 625 New York Ave. NW, Washington 1,D.C. : 


MADE AND MARKETED BY Of course we'll look and listen. Please phone the undersigned | 


: . WA $ r | r p T " N. " p to arrange a demonstration without obligation: 


Ne 625 New York Ave., NW NA 8-3225 


a= aoe eee ee ee ee eee ee ee es ee ee es os 
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larger in 1959, but only moderately, 
going up 75 thousand tons from 961 
to 1,036 thousands. As a result, the 
known world total of dried fruits 
(U. S. packs plus foreign exports of 
dates and foreign packs of other va- 
rieties) rose from 1,283,500 short tons 


in 1958 to 1,474,100 (est.) in 1959. 
The United States continues to ex- 
port more dried fruit than its imports 
by a considerable margin, but the mar- 
gin was reduced in the 1958-59 season, 
last for which complete data are avail- 
able. In that year U. S. packers ship- 


FROZEN CONVENIENCE 
FOODS: Still Booming 


By the Staff ofp CANNER/PACKER 


When a predecessor of this journal 
made its first survey of the frozen con- 
venience or prepared food business, 
back in 1943, industry members re- 
ported an output of 1,000,000 Ibs. in 
1942 and 20,000,000 Ibs. in 1943. 
While this was a very small pack, even 
in those two years the remarkable 
growth potential was revealed. Any 
business that could increase its produc- 
tion, and sales, twenty-fold in a single 
season, would seem to have deserved 
watching. 

The business has amply justified that 
opinion. The best available informa- 


tion indicates that the 1959 pack was 
close to 1,700,000,000 pounds (1.7 
billions), nearly 25% of the total U. S. 
output of frozen foods last year. 

Bakery products constitute the larg- 
est single branch of the prepared 
frozen food industry. The 1959 pack is 
estimated at 650 million lbs., of which 
150 millions were dessert pies, and 500 
millions were made up by packs of 
cakes, cookies, breads, rolls, waffles, 
sweet goods, etc. While the 1959 data 
are estimates, U. S. Census Bureau 
reports actual packs of 137.8 million 
Ibs. of pies and 448.2 millions of other 
frozen bakery items in 1958. 

Potato products are second in total 


ped only 62.2 thousand short tons over- 
seas, while imports ran to 30.6 thou- 
sand tons (both reflecting the small 
U. S. 1958 crops). In the 1957-58 
season, exports had been 111.8 thou- 
sand tons, and imports only 27 thou- 
sand. 


outturn. The total pack rose from 269 
million Ibs. in 1958 to 371 millions in 
1959, according to Natl. Assn. of 
Frozen Food Packers. In terms of 
products, 322 million Ibs. of the 1959 
pack were French fries, 4 millions 
were whipped and diced items, and 
nearly 45 millions were puffs, patties, 
shredded, etc. By containers, 170 mil- 
lion lbs. were put up in retail packages 
of one lb. and under, mainly in 9- 
ounce, and the other 201 millions in 
institutional and bulk. 

Prepared poultry dishes are third 
in total volume, the pack having been 
190 million Ibs. in 1959, according to 
best-available estimates. The pie pack 
is believed to have been 160 million 
Ibs. (against 152.8 millions reported 
by U. S. Bureau of the Census in 
1958), and the remaining 30 million 
Ibs. was made up of a la king, etc. 








Better Labeling 


and Casing 


Series E Labelers 


For glass and other cylindrical containers. 
Adjustable for all sizes from 112 to 403 dia. 
by 112 to 710 high and from 200 to 611 
dia. by 200 to 708 high. Has sight-feed 
paste pot and hi-temp give pot. Continuous 
label feed optional. 





Series V Labelers 


A lower priced labeling Machine for moder- 
ate speed operations. Has all the versatility 
of Model E and is adjustable to a wide 
range. Con be supplied for regular wrap- 
around or spot labels. 





Container Feed Tables 


Eliminate excessive labor costs by avtomati- 
cally accumulating and placing containers in 
a single or double line. 





Jar Cleaning Lines 


To handle wide-mouth jar or cans, blowing 
out dust and loose matter by air, or to steri- 
lize with steam. Can be had with water jets 
for rinsing. 


The newest ideas in 


Gluing-Sealing 


economical gluing 


and sealing with enclosed glue lines 
that do not need constant cleaning. 





Gravity Type Caser 


An inexpensive but 


highly efficient roll-in 


type gravity Caser with right-hand, left-hand 


or two side delivery. 





High Speed Casers 


The new Model BK illustrated is the 
fastest Caser, delivering up to 24 
cases per minute with double-dis- 


charge. 





Liquid Fillers 


Glass, tin or plastic containers—fill 
them with CRCO fillers. Hand operated 
to fully automatic models to suit your 


requirements. 


“Write for Catalogue, Dept. C.P.” 


~ o 
4 4 
. Oc 


IN LABELING 
AND PACKAGING 


yg a 
CAM LMA 


COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HANOVER. PENNSYLVANIA 
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PLATE-TYPE HEAT EXCHANGERS. Heat, cool and 
regenerate liquids and semi-liquids. Electro- 
polished knob-type plates set up three-dimen- 
sional turbulence for high heat exchange rates 
without excessive over-all pressure. Port open- 
ings in plates extra large to minimize pressure 
loss. Closed circuit processing. Three models 
for capacities from 60 to 60,000 g.p.h. Write 
for Bulletin G-560. 


“FLEXFLO” SANITARY CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. Type 
316 stainless steel. Four models with % 
through 30 h.p., capacities from 2000 to 
210,000 pounds per hour. Entire product end 
of pump quickly and easily taken apart for 
cleaning without tools. New hinged clamp 
ring for protection against distortion through 
abusive use — assures continued perfect 
alignment. New design shaft for “O”-ring 
impeller locking. New balanced rotary seal. 
Involute design. Fiexflio design allows setting 
the outlet in any position. Fiexfio centrifugal 
pumps also available in industrial unpolished 
models. Write for Bulletin G-567. 


THERMUTATOR WHEAT EXCHANGERS. Heats to 
350° F., cools to minus 50° F. Available with 
one, two or three tubes. Combinations of heat- 
ing and cooling tubes for specific applications. 
All product contact surfaces stainless steel. 
Choice of heating or cooling mediums. Heat 
with steam or hot water — cool with city or 
sweet water, freon, brine, ammonia, dowtherm. 
Write for Bulletin G-572. 
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PROCESSING VATS. Five models — seven 
standard sizes — four types of heating — 
three types of cooling — three types of 
agitation. A design for every product appli- 
cation. Can be used for any or all of these 
processing steps: Heating (atmospheric, 
vacuum or pressure), pasteurizing, cooking, 
mixing, blending, cooling, holding, setting, 
refrigerated storage, air unloading. Write 


for Bulletin G-566. 


Cherry-Burrell 
profit-engineered 
food processing 


equipment 


A complete line for homogenizing, 
heating, cooling, flavorizing, storing, 
separating, freezing, mixing, packaging 

and conveying pumpable products 


Write for free food processing 
equipment catalog. 


THERMINJECTOR. A new, flexible, completely 
automatic system for heating and cooking of 
pumpable products and mixtures. Reduces 
cooking time to minutes. Enables you to 
pump product — and cook it — on a con- 
tinuous, steady rate to the Therminjector’s 
maximum capacity of 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 
Closed circuit operation eliminates possibility 
of contamination or incorporation of foreign 
materials. Write for Bulletin G-583. 


ee ee ee eee 
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FITTINGS, VALVES AND STAINLESS STEEL TUBING. 
A complete line of fittings and valves for 
cleaned-in-place or take-down lines. All 
Stainless steel. Flexlok tygon hose connec- 
tions for connecting tygon hose to sanitary 
fittings. Stainless steel tubing in 1” through 4” 
sizes, polished to 180 grit finish, 10’ and 21’ 
lengths. Corrosion resistant. Will not release 
catalytic or oxidizing agents. Write for 
Bulletin G-559. 


HOMOGENIZERS. New, all stainless steel modeis. 
Single and two-stage homogenizing valves. 
Plugs and seats of non-corrosive solid Stellite. 
Perforated, replaceable valve caps take 98% 
of valve wear. High-speed shearing action, 
steady pumping pressure assures complete 
particle: dispersion, prevents globule separation 
back to pre-homogenized state. Available in 
11 models. Capacities from 50 to 6000 gallons 
per hour. Also “Stellar-Flo” high pressure 
pumps for spray drying, metering, high-pres- 
sure liquid transfer. Write for Bulletin G-562. 


AUTOMATIC SANITARY VALVES. Air actuated. 
All stainless steel. Body designs for all 
applications in automated process and clean- 
ing systems. Write for Bulletin G-575, 


CHERRY-BURRELL 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














VIBRO-FLO 


—dA new concept in 

Vibrating Equipment! 
This revolutionary handling system is 
more efficient, more sanitary, and re- 
quires less maintenance than any other 
type of conveying equipment. 


Vibrating equipment has now been designed 
to meet special problems in your plant. 











One of our many special products is this 
length grader for French fries. 


Sanitary inspection conveyors 
Size graders 

Dewatering, scalping screens 

Bulk-handling vibrating tubes 
Cluster breakers for cherries 

Length or nubbin separators 

Orientation machines 

Cooling conveyors 

Steady-Flo feeders & fillers 


Infra red driers 


SERVING YOU SINCE '92 





SANITARY CONVEYORS 


Machinery Div. of Allen Fruit Co., Inc 


Box 352-C Newberg, JE 8-314) 
Oregon 
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new tank design 
helps you cut rising costs 


LANGSENKAMP 















PANEL-COIL 
VESSELS 





%* eliminate costly coil 
installations 


%* eliminate troublesome 
coil burn-on 


%* eliminate complicated 
steam jackets 


% insure more uniform, 
efficient heating 


% provide unobstructed, 
easy to clean stainless 
steel interior 


PANEL-COIL VESSELS are rated at 125 psi steam 
pressure; available in 66 to 1587 gallon capacity. 
Cut rising costs! 





Write lo tony for full Seer cations and prices . 








how tnuch do you mies § 





1—WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


The most comprehensive spray nozzle catalog ever 
printed. Thousands of designs and sizes... un- 
equalled choice of capacities, characteristics and 
materials. The result of over twenty-five years of 

specialized research, design and manufacturing. 


PRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 





325’ 








RANDOLPH STREET - 
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FOOD ADDITIVE LAW: Its 
Problems and Its Benefits 


By GEORGE P. LARRICK 
Commissioner of Food & Drugs 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare* 


The food additives law was needed 
because there were so many chemical 
materials being used in foods that 
had not been studied sufficiently to 
make sure they were safe, and the law 
did not require an additive to be 
proven safe before it was used in prod- 
ucts sold to the public. So Congress 
enacted a plan of regulation to better 
protect the consumer. It divided these 
food chemicals into two main classifi- 
cations; those which qualified scien- 
tific experts recognize as safe, or which 
had been officially cleared as safe 
before the new law was passed, and 
those which are not generally recog- 
nized as safe because they require 
further study or testing, or for the 
simple reason that information about 
them has not been disseminated. 


Congress allowed a total of 24 
years of time for such study or testing, 
including a one year time extension 
for study of specific materials which 
are probably safe; in other words, 
which there is no reason to suspect 
will endanger public health. The last 
deadline expires on March 6, 1961, 
and at the present time over 1,200 
materials are continuing to be used 
under these time extensions and their 
future status must be determined by 
March 6, 1961. By that time they 
must either be classified as safe, based 
on information made available to us 
by the manufacturers or users of these 
additives, or their use will become il- 
legal until such time as the required 
proof of safety has been provided and 
found satisfactory by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 


Approximately 660 materials have 
been placed on various lists of chem- 
icals that are generally recognized as 
safe for food use or that we propose 
to list as safe. I say “approximately” 
660 because there are some duplica- 
tions where chemicals are listed for 
different uses. Up to the present time 
63 applications for formal clearance 
of new food additives have been filed 
and 16 regulations have been issued. 
In total these figures show that the 


*For delivery to Food Editors of Leading National 
magazines and newspapers, at Denver, Colorado, 
June 27, 1960 
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number of chemicals being used in 
food processing or packaging is much 
greater than any of the previous esti- 
mates. 

My attention has been called recent- 
ly to the terrible mass poisoning case 
in Morocco where 19,000 people were 
paralyzed by a chemically adulterated 
cooking oil. I have been asked whether 
such a case could happen here in 
the United States. My answer is that 
it did happen over 30 years ago dur- 


GEORGE P. LARRICK 


ing prohibition days when thousands 
of people were paralyzed by drinking 
a bootleg beverage called “ginger 
Jake.” This contained the same nerve- 
destroying chemical that was in the 
lubricating oil used to adulterate the 
vegetable cooking oil in Morocco. 
Today I think it is almost inconceiv- 
able that we could have a repetition 
of the Morocco case in this country. 
Of course, some kind of mass poison- 
ing is always a possibility because the 
human element is involved. But I 
believe that the new food additive law 
has very greatly reduced the risk of 
such a case in the United States. 

Now what can we do to assure con- 
tinued consumer confidence in the 
food supply? First of all, safety in the 
use of food chemicals is a must if 
the food industry is to continue to en- 
joy complete consumer confidence. 
Pesticides and food additives must be 
used carefully, aecording to the ap- 
propriate label directions and regula- 
tions. 


Second, I believe that we must tell 
the people all the facts about modern 
foods. That includes telling them about 
food additives, what they are and what 
they do, and about the law that pro- 
tects the public. We have just issued 
a booklet, “What Consumers Should 
Know about Food Additives” that may 
be helpful in this connection. 

Third, I believe that everyone who 
is concerned with food—the farmer, 
the processor, the manufacturer, the 
retailer, the advertiser, the food editor 
and the law enforcement official— 
must so operate that consumers will 
not have cause to lack confidence in 
American food products. This is a joint 
responsibility. It is the concept of 
playing fair with the consumer, and 
carrying out the plan of control that 
Congress has enacted to protect the 
consumer. It means using pesticides 
and food additives correctly. It means 
packing wholesome products in honest 
packages. It means using labels that 
are designed to give consumers the 
information they need and that the 
law requires. It means advertising and 
promoting food products in a com- 
pletely truthful way. 

Almost every day we have some 
interesting new question or problem 
in connection with food additives. 

Recently a question came to us 
about a kind of padding material that 
is used to line the picking baskets for 
harvesting fruits, especially soft fruits 
that bruise easily. We decided that 
this did not involve any food additive 
problem. Likewise, there was no prob- 
lem about using this material to pad 
the inside of shipping boxes or line 
the inside of freight cars. But there 
was one use that did raise a question. 
Often fruits and vegetables are put 
through a cooling process before ship- 
ping—in which the packing boxes or 
crates are sprayed with water. Was 
there anything in this padding material 
which would be extracted by the water, 
and thus come in contact with the 
fruit? This is something that does 
need to be looked into, and that is 
being done. 

Many chemicals are used in mak- 
ing paper products of all kinds. Under 
the law, any of these chemicals which 
are questionable and which may get 
into food are food additives and must 
be cleared as safe. Large quantities 
of scrap paper are re-used to fabricate 
some kinds of food packages. This 
raises the question of the source of 
the scrap. Paper previously used to 
package chemicals would of course 
not be suitable. Our experts have con- 
cluded there is no safety problem if 
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the scrap paper is from a source that 
is acceptable and if there is an im- 
pervious coating or liner between the 
food and the package. 

Live steam is much used for cook- 
ing in many food packing plants and 
institutions. Sometimes it is introduced 
directly into the cooking kettles. But 
if the water has been treated with a 
boiler compound, which is very neces- 
sary in many localities, we have a food 
additive question. Is it a volatile com- 
pound? If so, it definitely could be a 
food additive. In our regulations we 
are allowing traces of certain boiler 
water compounds in food—up to ten 
parts in a million parts of food, but 
not in dairy products. Why is this? 
Because milk has a special place in 
the diet of infants and invalids, and 
we want to keep it as free of any 
contamination as possible. 

Clearance of a food additive does 
not mean that the material may then 
be used without restriction in any 
food product. An additive regulation 
specifies the amount, and the kinds of 
food, in which the additive may be 
used, but other sections of the law 
and regulations also apply. For in- 
stance, standardized foods may contain 
only those additives that are specifical- 
ly allowed by the standards for these 
foods. 

Vitamin and mineral food supple- 
ments are subject to the food additive 
law, like other food products. The 
other day a question came up con- 
cerning an inert filler that was put 
in as a carrier for one of the vitamins. 
There was ample information to prove 
that it did not interfere with the ab- 
sorption or potency of any of the 
vitamins. But was it generally recog- 
nized by qualified experts as safe in 
food. This is the question which must 
be resolved. There are many materials 
in this category—we have no reason 
to doubt that they are safe and they 
probably are, but we must know. 

A large and important group of 
food additives is the emulsifiers, which 
are used to ensure smoothness and uni- 
formity in many food products. An- 
other important group is the antioxid- 
ants which prevent rancidity and the 
development of stale flavor in shorten- 
ings, baked goods, breakfast cereals, 
and other foods. These are develop- 
ments of modern food technology 
which have helped to make possible 
the multitude of mixes and ready-to- 
serve foods which now line our gro- 
cery shelves. The food additive law 
was not designed to rule out the addi- 
tion of chemicals to our food supply. 
On the contrary, it recognizes that in 
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this day and age chemicals serve a 
useful purpose in our food supply, but 
there must be a sound basis for using 
them, with assurance that they are 
safe. 

A few weeks ago a foreign chemical 
firm wrote to us for information. They 
sent their catalog of hundreds of dif- 
ferent food materials—flavors, colors, 
preservatives, emulsifiers, etc., with 
this request: “Please cross out any 
items not allowed in the United 
States.” Well, you can see from what 
I have said that it is not quite so sim- 
ple. We do not have all the answers, 
and it will take time to get them. 


A lot of people are quite confused 
about food additives. I am reminded 
of a letter sent to us the other day 
by one of our publisher friends. A 
lady had written to the editor about 
her experience with a baked potato. 
She said she had cut the ends of the 
potatoes before she put them in the 
oven, to let out the steam. Neverthe- 
less, when she took them out one of 
the potatoes exploded and went all 
over the kitchen. How fortunate, she 
said, that the potato exploded before 
they had a chance to eat it, because 
these food additives must indeed be 
very powerful to make a potato do 
something like that! 

For the record, I suppose I should 
say we do not know of any potato 
additive that is an explosive. General- 
ly a chemical used on potatoes would 
be a pesticide under the law and not 
a food additive, because it would be 
on a row agricultural commodity. But 
pesticides, too, must be checked for 
safety before they are marketed, so 
perhaps this would not make so much 
difference to the average consumers. 
The point I want to make is that con- 
sumers—the public—are very much 
interested in this whole subject of the 
foods they eat, just as they are interest- 
ed in the medicines they take when 
they are sick and the cosmetics they 
use to promote attractiveness. We 
know this from the attention the press 
is giving to developments in this field 
and from the letters and other evidence 
of popular interest. In my 37 years of 
experience, I have never seen a time 
when the public was more interested 
in pure foods and drugs than they are 
today. 

But most people still think about 
foods in the frame of reference of the 
past. “Like mother (or grandma) use 
to make” is still a popular ideal about 
food, and I, for one, hope that it 
always will be. Technology, however, 
has not only caught up with us, but 
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has gone far beyond us. We have to 
catch up with change—not only by 
keeping our law and regulations up 
to date, but also to catch up in public 
understanding of the changes that have 
made it necessary to enact such a 
statute as the food additives law. 

It is not surprising that many people 
are seeking information about a subject 
like food additives. First of all, it is 
something new to them, the idea that 
chemicals are suitable and useful in- 
gredients of food. They are not listed 
in recipes or in cookbooks. The public 
has little opportunity to learn much 
about commercial food production. 
Yet food is a very personal matter. 
People want to know, and they have 
a right to know, what they are eating. 

Today the public is being barraged 
with misleading information represent- 
ing two extreme points of view. On 
the one hand are the writers of sen- 
satignal articles and books who hold 
that because many chemical materials 
are used in food growing and pro- 
cessing it must be concluded that 
Americans are being poisoned on a 
wholesale basis. This is a false con- 
clusion. The author of one recent book 
has attempted to prove the point by 
assembling a large number of quota- 


tions. These are frequently taken out 
of context, are often incomplete, and 
many of them quote as “experts” 
people who are not really experts. But 
the result may be impressive to the 
uninformed. 

On the other side of the picture are 
the people who are challenging the 
correctness of actions that have been 
taken under the law to protect the 
public. They disagree with the judg- 
ment of responsible scientists concern- 
ing the quantity of a material that may 
be harmful. They ignore the fact that 
Congress has changed the law to re- 
quire that food materials be proved 
safe before they are put in the food 
supply, rather than be proved harm- 
ful after being put in the food supply. 
They do not seem to realize that ques- 
tions of safety must be resolved in 
favor of the consumer. Some food 
industry spokesmen are even saying 
that the food additive law is stifling 
progress and shackling industry. 

Is it any wonder that consumers are 
confused when they are exposed to 
such inaccurate and conflicting sour- 
ces of information? 

Now what are the facts? As we see 
it there is no question that the great 
majority of manufacturers produce 


food that is pure and unquestionably 
safe, and the great majority of food 
distributors keep it wholesome as it 
moves to the consumer. 

Our inspectors and chemists are 
continuously investigating food pro- 
duction and examining interstate ship- 
ments of food to be sure they meet 
the safety requirements of the law. 
If they do not, we remove the food 
from the market through Federal court 
action. 

We check only a very small percent- 
age of the food shipments made each 
year. We need to check more to give 
the consumer the assurance she wants 
and deserves. However, Congress has 
been increasing our funds and our 
laboratory facilities recently to do a 
better job. The safety of the food sup- 
ply is improving. 

From time to time we will learn 
of food additives which cannot be 
cleared as safe, and the use of these 
materials will have to be stopped by 
action under the law. However, the 
number of such instances will be small 
and when they occur they should not 
cause us to get panicky. They should 
be taken as evidence that the law is 
working for our protection. 
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CKSMF packs 24 307 x 510 cans, 4x 3x2. The 1- or 2-tier selector also allows 4x3x1 pack. Change parts 
adapt for 300 x 407, 303 x 406. Positive control positions cans properly, prevents twisting, assures full pack. 


BaM speeds production..cuts operating costs 
20% with Crompton & Knowles Can Packers 


“We purchased our first C&K Can Packer in May, 1956; says Mr. 
Dougald MacDonald, Vice President in Charge of Production, Burn- 
ham & Morrill. “It did the job we expected it to do, and since then 
we have added two more. All three are operating to our satisfaction’ 
Thanks to these C&K Packers, operating costs are down 20%, and 
production is up to 25 cases a minute. At the same time, fewer work- 
ers are needed. Versatile Crompton & Knowles equipment now packs 
7 different B&M can sizes. And C&K’s gentle handling of cans greatly 
reduces rejects due to label damage. 

C&K not only provides extensive services to the can packing in- 


dustry, but also manufactures a complete line of high-speed WRAP- . 
KING wrapping machines to handle both simple and complex shapes. Sta n ds out in 


For any packing or wrapping problem, you'll do well to investigate CK 
C&K. Get full details, including leasing plans, by writing Crompton PA AG IN G 
& Knowles Packaging Corporation, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


National Sales and Service Offices: 
New York * Chicago * Los Angeles * Atlanta * Dallas * Cleveland * Berkeley, Calif. * Seattle * Winterhaven, Fla. * Toronto * Montreal 
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INDUSTRY AWARDS 


The major awards given in the pro- 
cessed foods industry are listed below. 
The description of each of the awards 
is followed by the year, the name of 
the recipient, and a brief description 
of him. 


Babcock-Hart Award 
Sponsored by the Nutrition Founda- 

tion. The award is made to a person 

who has made a distinguished contri- 

bution to public health through some 

aspect of nutrition. 

1948—Fred C. Blanck, H. J. Heinz 
Company, chief research 
chemist. 

1949—Clarence Birdseye, Birdseye 
Packing, frozen food re- 
search. 


1950—Carl R. Fellers, Massachusetts 
State College and Experiment 
Station, professor of food 
technology. 

1951—Samvuel C. Prescott, M. |. T., 
professor of food technology. 

1952—Fred W. Tanner, University of 
Illinois, professor of bacteri- 
ology. 

1953—Charles N. Frey, director of 
Fleischmann Labs. 

1954—Edwin J. Cameron, National 
Canners Assn., director of re- 
search labs. 

1955—William V. Cruess, University 
of California, professor of 
food technology. 
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1956—Gail M. Dack, University of 
Chicago, professor of bac- 
teriology. 

1957—Elmer M. Nelson, U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration, 
chief vitamin division. 

1958—Bernad L. Oser, Food Re- 
search Lab, director. 

1959—Samuel Lepkovsky, University 
of California, poultry re- 
search, zoology 

1960—Arnold H. Johnson, University 
of Wisconsin, professor of 
dairy technology 


Nicholas Appert Award 

Made to honor a person for pre- 
eminence in the field of food technol- 
ogy. 

1942—William V. Cruess, University 
of California, professor of 
food technology. 

1943—Samuel C. Prescott, M. |. T., 
professor of food technology. 

1944——C. A. Browne, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., agricultural 
chemist. 

1945—A. W. Bitting, National Can- 
ners Assn., and Glass Con- 
tainers Mfg. Assn., research, 
consulting food technologist. 

1946—C. H. Bailey, University of 
Minnesota, cereal chemistry. 

1947—C. Olin Ball, National Can- 
ners Assn., American Can 
Company, Owens-illinois 
Glass Co., technical research 
on heat sterilization. 

1948—C. A. Elvehjem, University of 
Wisconsin, biochemistry. 

1949—Roy C. Newton, Purdue, pro- 
fessor of physical chemistry. 
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COLLAPSIBLE METAL-MESH 
* 
CONVEYOR BELT GIVES INSTANT SANITIZING 








Now, you can meet even the most rigid belt sanitation 
requirements—in just a fraction of the time formerly 
required—because the unique design of the new Cam- 
bridge Collapsible Belt allows each component part to 
separate completely for fast, thorough cleansing. 

Just slacken the belt and bacteria and odor-produc- 
ing food particles, oils and greases are instantly flushed 
away with the cleaning solution. Food products stay 
pure and wholesome . . . production stays at a peak 
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CAMBRIDGE MARYLAND 
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Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 
*Patents Pend. 
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... Maintenance costs and down time are cut drasti- 
cally. 

The Cambridge Collapsible Belt is available in any 
length or width in the Balanced Weave, and can be 
woven from any metal or alloy, including stainless 
steel. 

Get the full story today! Contact your Cambridge 
Field Engineer or fill in the coupon below for complete 
details on the new Cambridge Collapsible Belt. 


CAMBRIDGE WIRE CLOTH CO. 

Department CP, Cambridge 9, Maryland 

(-] Please rush me information and sample 
of the new Cambridge Collapsible Belt. 

() Have a Cambridge Field Engineer con- 
tact me immediately. 
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GLOBE BELTING 


@ Over 4 decades of Globe research has resulted in the finest 
quality of belts for the food industry — each one product-planned 
for efficiency. 

Special constructions, impregnations and coatings have been 
developed to meet every conceivable problem of sanitation and 
resistance to acids, grease, oils, fats, alkalies or any other harmful 
elements. 

For installations under the most adverse conditions or for 
standard applications, a Globe belt will give you unusual desir- 
ability, maximum service and minimum shutdowns. 
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1950—Thomas M. Rector, General 
Foods Corporation, food 
preservation and processing. 

1951—A. E. Stevenson, Continental 
Can Company, technology 
department. 

1952—Edward M. Chace, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, cit- 
rus by-products and fruit and 
vegetable chemist. 

1953—Victor Conquest, Armour & 
Company, director of re- 
search. 

1954—Charles N. Frey, director of 
Fleischmann labs. 

1955—Charles G. King, Nutrition 
Foundation, scientific direc- 
tor. 

1956—Bernard E. Proctor, M. I. T., 
professor of food technology. 

1957—Emil M. Mrak, University of 
California, dairy, professor 
of food technology. 

1958—William F. Geddes, University 
of Minnesota, professor of 
agricultural biochemistry. 

1959—Berton S. Clark, American 
Can Company, research 
chemist. 

1960—Ernest H. Wiegand, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, professor of 
food technology. 


’49’ers Service Award 

Given as an acknowledgement of 
outstanding service to the canning in- 
dustry by the *49’ers. 

1954—Samuel C. Prescott, M. |. T., 
professor of food technology. 

1955—John Charles Walker, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, plant 
pathology, disease resistant 
varieties. 

1956—Lovis Gardner MacDowell, 
Florida Citrus Commissioner, 
research director. 

1957—Carlos Campbell, National 
Canners Assn., executive sec- 
retary. 

1958—C. Olin Ball, National Can- 
ners Assn., American Can 
Company, Owens-Illinois, 
heat sterilization research. 

1960—Fred A. Stare, Columbus 
(Wis.) Canning Co. 


International Award 


Made annually by the Australian 
sections of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists to a person judged to have 
made outstanding efforts in the ex- 
change of ideas or in better interna- 
tional understanding. 
1956—Robert S. Scull, U. S. 
1957—Laurence V. Burton, U. S. 
1958—Henri Cheftel, France 
1959—Ross A. Chapman, Canada 
1960—James R. Vickery, Australia 
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jm SCRUBBER-WASHER 


To remove sand and grit from vegetables for fresh 
pack the Berlin Chapman Scrubber-Washer hos a 
capacity of 3 to 10 tons per hour . . . flexible and 
adjustable. Brushes ore adjustable to adequately 
take care of the varying sizes of vegetables as they 
are being processed. Overall length 12° 6”; overall 
width 2’7” .. . qual- 
ity products with 
quantity production. 
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SHAKER GRADER 


Available 12 ft. and 6 ft. sizes . . . @ compact 
unit in any number of decks from three to six... 
designed for high capacity, rapid change over, 
and quick washout with minimum cost . . . as near- 
ly 100% accurate as is possible to produce in a 
grader. Simplicity of construction makes for easy 
cleaning after each day's run, or during cleanup 
period...squeegee . 
cleaning action of rubber 

wipers. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 
RETORTS 


Provides uniform distribution of 

steam during the sterilization 

process, so important to qual- 

ity. All Berlin Chapman Retorts 

are electric welded and perfect- 

ly smooth on the inside... 

choice of screw clamps or eccen- 

tric closing clamps. Standard 

legs are welded angle and not 

adjusted (adjustable legs available at additional 
cost). Horizontal and small retorts, large size hori- 
zontal retort with two types of doors, made with 
various types of trucks and cages. Small retorts to 
meet demand where food is processed in small 
quantities. 


WRITE todey for complete information and 
engineering recommendations on equip- 
ment to meet your plant requirements. 
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For 34 years Ton-Tex Belting 
has steadily cut production costs 


for food canners and packers 














TON - TEX CONVEYOR BELTING 


Plies of tightly woven duck are impregnated with compounds under 
pressure to produce belts that resist water, acids, oils and heat. Wide 
range of types and styles to choose from. Easy to clean for sanitary 
handling of unpackaged foods and vegetables. All Ton-Tex Belts can 
be vulcanized endless. Write for new Conveyor Belt Catalog. 


TON - TEX TRANSMISSION BELTING 


Built of plies of tightly woven duck welded together with compounds 
under pressure. Resists heat, dampness, oil, acid. Minimum of stretch 
and shrinkage. Runs true without vibration and delivers maximum 
power. Gives long, satisfactory service. 

Ve-E-zy adjustable segment V-belting can be installed quickly on V-belt 
drives without dismantling machines or bearings. Made in all sizes. 
Adjustable to any length. Reduces V-belt inventory stocks. 


TON-TEX CORPORATION, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


31 COLUMBUS AVENUE 1160 AUZERAIS AVENUE 
ENGLEWOOD. NEW JERSEY SAN JOSE 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Processed Food Merchandising Events 
Scheduled for 1960-61 Marketing Year 


Special weeks and months to boost sales of canned, dry, frozen 
and glassed foods. Sponsors offer many merchandising materials 


In the marketing year starting Sep- 
tember 1, 1960, U.S. processed food 
trade associations and merchandising 
organizations will conduct some 49 
sales events on behalf of their prod- 
ucts. This is revealed by a survey made 
by CANNER/PACKER, and summa- 
rized in the tabulation on this page. 

In addition to the specific events, 
some of the agencies also are conduct- 
ing year-around campaigns. Thus the 
whole year will afford opportunities 
for canners and packers, brokers and 
jobbers, wholesalers and chains, supers 
and other retailers, and suppliers to 
participate with their individual pro- 
motion efforts. 

To aid interested individuals and 
companies to make the most of these 
events, most of the sponsors—in addi- 
tion to investing heavily in advertis- 
ing — are offering point-of-purchase 
materials, and some also are provid- 
ing direct-mail stuffers, advertising 
mats and other promotional assistance. 

Readers are invited to contact the 
sponsors of events of interest to them. 


Sept. 1-30: Natl. Better Breakfast Month 
(Cereal Inst., Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.). 

Sept. 15-24: International Tuna Week 
(Theodore R. Sills & Co., 39 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill, for Inter- 
national Tuna Fish Assn. of Tokyo). 

Sept. 20-Oct. 31: Chicken and Cling 
Peaches HOT (Cling Peach Advisory 
Bd., 153 Market St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif.). 

Sept. 24-25: Cranberry Harvest Festival 
(Rupert V. Wunschel, Edaville Rail- 

road, South Carver, Mass.). 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1: 100% Pure Syrup Week 
(100% Pure Maple Syrup Inst., 308 
Furman St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.). 

Sept. 29-Oct. 29: Del Monte Round-Up 
(Calif. Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
St., San Francisco 19, Calif.). 

Oct. 1-2: Cranberry Harvest Festival 
(Rupert V. Wunschel, Edaville Rail- 
road, South Carver, Mass.). 

Oct. 1-31: October Cheese Festival 
(Amer. Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIl.). 

Oct. 1-31: Canned Salmon-Lemon Loaf 
Month (Canned Salmon Inst., 200 
Coleman Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash., and 
Sunkist Growers, 720 E. Sunkist St., 
Ontario, Calif.). 
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Oct. 1-31: October Rice Harvest Festival 
(Rice Council for Market Develop- 
ment, 2171 Portsmouth, Houston 6, 
Texas). 

Oct. 1-31: Shrimp Fiesta (Shrimp Assn. 
of the Americas, Div. of Natl. Fish- 
eries Inst., 1614 20th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C.). 

Oct. 9-15: International Pizza Week 
(International Pizza Club, P.O. Box 
213, New York 1, N. Y.). 

Oct. 13-22: Natl. Apple Week (Natl. 
Apple Week Assn., 1302 18th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.). 

Oct. 15-Nov. 30: Kraut-Pork "N Apple 
Dinner Season (Natl. Kraut Packers 
Assn., 202 S. Marion St., Oak Park, 
Iil.). 

Oct. 17-23: Fish’n Seafood Parade 
(Fish’n Seafood Promotions, Div. of 
Natl. Fisheries Inst., 1614 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.). 

Oct. 20-29: Natl. Macaroni Week (Natl. 
Macaroni Inst., 139 N. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Ill.). 

Oct. 24-29: Natl. Honey Week (Amer- 
ican Honey Inst., 114 N. Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis.). 

Oct. 24-31: Natl. Popcorn Week (Pop- 
corn Institute, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl.). 

Nov. 1-13: Asparagus Week (New Jersey 
Asparagus Industry Council, Inc., Rene 
Gossiaux, Jr., Exec. Dir., Canterton, 


N. J.). 

Nov. 15-Dec. 31: Holidays Are Pickle 
Days (Natl. Pickle Packers Assn., 202 
S. Marion St., Oak Park, IIl.). 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31: Fruit Cocktail and 
Dairy Foods (Cling Peach Advisory 
Bd., 153 Market St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif.). 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28: Louisiana Yam Supper 
Season (La. Sweet Potato Commission, 
P. O. Box 132, Opelousas, La.). 

Jan 26-Feb. 4: Natl. Kraut and Frank- 
furter Week (Natl. Kraut Packers 
a 202 S. Marion St., Oak Park, 
Ill.). 

Feb. 1-Mar. 31: Good Breakfast Month 
(Amer. Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill.). 

Feb. 3-18: Take Tea & See (Tea Council 
of the U.S.A., 16 E. 56th St., New 
York, N. Y.) POP 

Feb. 15-Apr. 2: Pickles and Fish are 
Flavor Pals—Lenten Promotion (Natl. 
Pickle Packers Assn., 202 S. Marion 
St., Oak Park, Ill.). 

Feb. 15-Apr. 2: Fish and Seafood Lenten 
Promotion (Fish’n Seafood Promo- 
tions, Div. of Natl. Fisheries Inst., 
1614 20th St., N.W., Washington 9, 
ot ok 

Feb. 20-26: Natl. Cherry Week (Natl. 
Red Cherry Inst., 747 Deerfield Rd., 
Deerfied, Ill.). 


Mar. 5-11: Natl. Peanut Week (Natl. 
Peanut Council, Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C.). 

Mar. 19-25: Natl. Rice Week (Rice 
Council for Market Development, 
2171 Portsmouth, Houston 6, Texas). 

Apr. 1-30: Cereal & Milk Spring Festival 
(Cereal Inst., Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.). 

Apr. 1-Nov. 30: Strawberry Point-of- 
Sale Promotion (Calif. Strawberry Ad- 
visory Bd., P. O. Box 57, Santa Clara, 
Calif. ). 

Apr. 2-8: Honey for Breakfast (Amer. 
Honey Inst., 114 N. Carroll St., Madi- 
son 3, Wis.). 

May 13-20: Natl. Frozen Food Week 
(Natl. Frozen Food Distributors 
Assn., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y.). 

May 18-May 27: Natl. Pickle Week 
(Natl. Pickle Packers Assn., 202 S. 
Marion St., Oak Park, Ill.). 

June 1-Aug. 31: Kraut Salad Season 
(Natl. Kraut Packers Assn., 202 S. 
Marion St., Oak Park, IIl.). 

June 15-24: Natl. Mayonnaise & Salad 
Dressing Week (Mayonnaise & Salad 
Dressing Mfrs. Assn., 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.). 

July 1-31: It’s National Ice Tea Time 
(Tea Council of the U.S.A., 16 E. 
56th St., New York, N.Y.). 

July 1-31: Natl. Picnic Month (Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, Ill.). 

July 1-Aug. 31: PIC-L-NIC Time (Natl. 
Pickle Packers Assn., 202 S. Marion 
St., Oak Park, IIl.). 

Aug. 1-31: Natl. Sandwich Month (Wheat 
Flour Inst., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill.). 

Aug. 17-26: Spanish Green Olive Week 
(Spanish Green Olive Commission, 55 
E. Washington, Chicago 2, IIl.). 

Sept. 1-30: Natl. Better Breakfast Month 
(Cereal Inst., Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Iil.). 

Oct. 1-31: October Cheese Festival 
(Amer. Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacjer Dr., 
Chicago 6, Ill.). 

Oct. 1-31: Yambilee (La. Sweet Potato 
Commission, P. O. Box 132, Opelous- 
as, La.). 

Oct. 16-22: Fish’n Seafood Parade (Fish’ 
n Seafood Promotions, Div. of Natl. 
Fisheries Inst., 1614 20th St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C.). 

Oct. 19-28: Natl. Macaroni Week (Natl. 
Macaroni Inst., 139 N. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Ill.). 

Oct. 20-Dec. 25: Traditional Dessert Pro- 
motion (Amer. Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIl.). 

Oct. 23-28: Natl. Honey Week (Amer. 
Honey Inst., 114 N. Carroll St., Madi- 
son 3, Wis.). 
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with sure-fire packaging! 


Here’s protection that keeps your powder dry — just like a 
built-in desert! Add vivid, sharp printing, and you have the 
finest new packaging developed for hygroscopic products. 

Look at the range of products and sizes. Milk to onions. 
A cupful to a bucketful. Bags, pouches, overwraps. One 
(or more) of these packages could help you increase sales 
and cut packaging costs. 

For case histories and complete information, write 
Hygroscopic Packaging, 2101 Williams Street, San Leandro, 
California. East of Denver, write 4410 Hunt Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH 


WESTERN-WAKXIDE DIVISION 


Plants and sales offices in principal cities throughout 
the United States. Headquarters, 2101 Williams 
Street, San Leandro, California. in Canada address 
product inquiries to Crown Zellerbach Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C 











MICHIGAN FRUIT CANNERS, Inc. 


Packers of 





Apple Rings Asparagus 
Apple Sauce Tomato Juice 
Bartlett Pears Diced Carrots 
Kieffer Pears Beets 


eran rena THANK YOU BRAND 


Freestone Peaches 

Cling Peaches : HIF 
sk iemies Prepared Pie Fillings 
Sweet Cherries Cherry 

Rhubarb Blueberry 

Plums Blackberry 


Black Raspberries Peach 
Cultivated Blackberries Apple 
Cultivated Blueberries Pineapple 
Cut Green Beans Raisin 

Cut Wax Beans Apricot 


General Office Sales Office 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN FENNVILLE, MICHIGAN 


SOUTH HAVEN PLANT FENNVILLE PLANT 


BENTON 
HARBOR 
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Industry Statistics 


Cereal Products 
Packs— 
Baking mixes 
Breakfast foods 
Coffee, Tea, Cocoa 
Imports 
Packs— 
Coffee, Canned .... 
Coffee, instant 


Convenience Foods 


Eggs 
Market data, frozen .. 
Packs— 


Acreage, crops, usage . 
Grower prices 
Market data— 


Glassed 


Juices 
Market data— 


Canned ades, 

punches 
Canned concentrates 164 
Canned single-str. . . 163 
Frozen ades, 

punches 
Frozen concentrates 164 


Frozen single-str. ..164 
Glassed single-str. . . 169 


Meat and Poultry 
Packs— 
Canned 
Frozen 
Glassed 


Milk 
Packs— 
Canned 


Nuts 

Packs, exports, imports— 
Peanuts 
Tree nuts 


Pet Foods 
Packs— 


Prepared Foods 
(See Convenience Foods) 
Seafoods 
Market, data, frozen . . 168 
Packs— 
Canned 156 
Frozen 168 


Shortening & Lard 
Packs, canned 156 


Vegetables 
Acreage, crops, usage .155 
Grower prices 155 
Market data— 
Canned seasonal ...162 
Frozen 168 
Packs— 
Canned seasonal .. .160 
Canned non- 
seasonal 
Dry and dehydrated 171 
Frozen 166 
Frozen convenience. 168 
Glassed 





Statistics 





U. S. Fruit Acreage—Crops—Crop Utilization—Grower Prices 


Apple Apricot Cran- Straw- Other Sweet Red- Dates Grape Grape- Lemon Orange Tange- Olive Ci Free 

Berry berry Berry Cherry tart at fruit rine * Peach 
Cherry 

U. 8. Bearing Acreage—Thousands of Acres—Processing and F 
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U. 8. Commercial Crop—Thousands of Short Tons—Rounded to Nearest 10,000 Tons 


80 80 2,730 
90 110 1 2,400 
70 40 2,700 
80 110 2,700 
100 50 2,770 
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U. 8. Commercial Crop by Regions—1958—Thousand Short Tons 


East en §« 35 
514 ; 
209 17 
1,399 108 
2,993 108 58 





U. 8. Commercial Crop by Regi 


East 932 

South 622. 

Midw. 514 a 

w 230 8 


est 955 
TOTAL 2,923 2380 62p 238 


U. 8. Crop Utilization—1958—Thousand Shert Tons 


Canned 472 71 35 1 
Dry 110 i — 
65 4 qunes lll 
 _= 4 
1,958 13 23 155 


nsold a4 4 se! oe 
TOTAL 2,993 108 58 267 


Frosen 
Misc. P. 
U 


U. 8. Crop Utilization—1959—Thousand Short Tons 


Canned 459 155 85p 1 

Dry 91 a ams ae 

Frozen 102 6 mao fe 

Mise. P. 361 : _ 16 

Fresh 1,802 23 27p 119 

Unsold 10 ss de 4 4 
TOTAL 2,923 230 62p 238 90~w 78 


U. 8S. Average Growers’ Price—For Processing—Per Ton 


$115m $290 $336 $274y $290 $133 $i45m $73m $il4v 
45 93m 376 318 117 70m 20v 
63 94m 290 330 176 106m l4v 


102m 232 318 y 206 94 96m 18v 
88m 200 334 117 88m l7v 


112m 208 292 160 74m 24v 62m 
236 «=: 186 y 165 105m 88m 29v 236 64 
163 49m 70m 


87m 
137m 232 240 316 110m 110m 


a—not available. d—fruits or regions combined as indicated. m—does not include prices of fruits for drying. p—preliminary. v—prices for 
fruits for all uses. w—partially or wholly estimated. y—unweighted average of Washington-Oregon berries for all purposes. z—principally juices 
and juice concentrates, which are not included in Canned although largely packed in metal cans. 
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Statistics 





U. S. Vegetable Acreage—Crops—Crop Utilization—Grower Prices 


See Baw sf. ee SS KO" eas Toma- 
Beans Beans coliu Sproutu bage rotsu flower u licu Peas Potatou Potatou ach toes 


U. 8. Processing Acreage (Except as Noted)—Thousands of Harvested Acres 


63 89 1 9 65 30 445 110 
66 137 7 9 70 108 
61 162 12 96 

59 13 
60 14 
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U. 8S. Crop by Regions—1958 


East 19 3 72 
South 5 17 100 
Midwest 16t 27t 6it 
West 71 42 133 
US. 111 89 366 


U. 8. Crop by Regions—1959 

East 23 3 81 46 49 
South 6 il 93 6 a 9 
Midwest 17 30t Tit aia 50 8 


West 72 39 124 20 92 2 45t 140 
U. 8. 118 83 369 141 206 1,579 


U. 8. Crop Utilization—1958 (Canned Includes Glass and Specialty Packs) 

Can 99 23 «43269 

Freeze 12 66 97 aad 2 OF 55 234 
TOTAL 111 89 366 149 108u  26u 206 737u 223u 1,322 

U. 8. Crop Utilization—195S (Canned Includes Glass and Specialty Packs) 


Can 102 SS Ge Oe ws at 
Dry csr al " son 


Freeze sts ss #6... 8 2. —. oe eee 177 *BT0W 
TOTAL 118 83 369 142 118u 30u i4i 681u 206u 1,579 14u1 ,278u 986u 12,1500 


U. 8S. Average Growers’ Prices for Processing Except Drying (Except as Noted)—Per Ton 


1951 $243 ae $114 $188 $197 $13 $72 $23 $170 $67 
1952 210 21 321 92 


171 §=213 20 61 24 
1953 203 156 200 13 23 320 27 
1954 156 = «154 12 66 21 260 43 
1 20 221 


1955 158 
1956 156 21 
1957 147 20 
1958 154 19 
1959 154 ; 19 
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209 
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a—data not available. g—includes | om. r—entire crop is field-dried ; bean figures include dried limas i open-mar 
from other areas and price data include fresh market as well as 


nage not reported by USDA. 
processing crops. w—partially ‘or wholly cinated. y—<dried limas  epoeted under Dry Beans, dried peas under Dry Peas. x—believed incomplete. 
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SOUPS (LARGELY 30-ib.) 
Tomato 


Seafood 
w—partially or 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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OTAL 24/1-Lb. Meat 
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Other 
Paste 
m—data incomplete; total of items shown only. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 
(FOOD DISTRIBUTION 38) 


tad 


lities — —- enabling us to economically produce high quality products 


USDA CONTINUOUS INSPECTION 
W. @ SWANSON COMPANY 


PATTERSON, CALIFORNIA 


(VARIOUS)————- 
TAL Chinese Other TOTAL 
hi | as 4 Ai 


3,505 
8,207 
8,705 


31,000w 2,465 





U. S. Non-seasonal Canned Food Packs—Thousands of Cases 


PATTERSON FROZEN FOODS, INC. 


——— MILK (48/1414 


21,840 
a 27,000x 





oz. 
70 
d—products 
x—includes juice and estimated meat packs. 


6 ,980 


Evap- 
orated 


Con- 
Censed 


Specializing in private label packing of California vegetables, and the World's finest Baby Lima Beans 
24 CALIFORNIA ST. 


VOne of the most modern plate freezing systems 


VLecated in Fertile San Joaquin Valley, with crops one to four miles from plant 
VBacteria testing | 


The FINEST because... 


a—not available. 


VOur own freezers and storage faci 


Statistics 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
Year 























J. C. TRACY & CO. 


Dallas, Oregon 
Specializing in Quality 
Packs of Oregon Fruits 


& Vegetables for your 
Private Label. 


Canned, Dried & Frozen 
Phone: MA 3-3548 














SAN JUAN ISLANDS CANNERY 


La Conner, Washington 


Packers of: 
CANNED PEAS 
CANNED PEAS and CARROTS 











California Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables 


packed especiaily for 
the private label trade 


e Spinach 

e Royal Anne Cherries 
Apricots 
Yellow Cling Peaches 
Tomato Products 


WOOD CANNING CO. 
Miner Avenue & Filbert Street 
STOCKTON CALIFORNIA 

Phone HOward 5-0291 























SIMPLOT 


POTATO 
PRODUCTS 


Finest In The Nation, 
Processed From Idahos 


FROZEN 
FRENCH FRIES 
CRINKLE, CUTS 
POTATO GEMS 
TRI-TATERS 
STUFFED BAKERS 
BROIL-E-QUE 


DEHYDRATED 
INSTANT MASHED 
SPUDNICKS 
SUPER SPUDNICKS 
DEHYDRO-FROZEN 


Custom potatoes for your own 
canned or frozen product. 


J. R. SIMPLOT COMPANY 
P. O. Box 51, Caldwell, idaho 
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Statistics 
U. S. Packs of Canned Fruits — Thousands of Cases 





BERRIES 
Year Black Blue asp. Boysen Goose Logan Straw Young 
Total U. S. Pack—Actual Cases 


394 251 179 
440 2% 175 


811 217 
591 221 
310 94 
397 32 
211 : 3 
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U. 8. Pack by Regions, 1959 


N. Y. anne 
Other E. 872x 
East 872 
Mich. e 164 
Other MW e 
Midw. 164 
Fla. ; 
Other 8. , diene _ 
South a ; . e 
Calif. a wie , 199 2,487 6,034 
N. W. 30e 302 338 105 
Other W. Be - , a e e 76 
West 202 80 Be 501 2,825 6,215 85: 
TOTAL 525 566 196 4,084 17,240 6,215 1,006d 6,988 


U. 8. Pack by Containers, 1958 


8-Ox. 7 , ear 
1-T f aa as ie i ae = otal a = iia 

d a 1 ,076fd 
121 


#10 226 oa 200d 
Other 5 ae 14d 2 - satihen 7 59 14d 
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U. 8. Pack by Containers, 1959 
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#10 166 234 2,107 
Other 67 Sse nae 6 89 786 
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U. 8. Pack in Standard Cases (24/2%) 
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a—Not available. d—Products combined as indicated. e—Regions .— ~~ as =< —- w—Estimated. 
Philippines. g—Includes No. 300. f—Sizes combined as p—P. Products combined as 
indicated. 
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Statistics 





U. S. Packs of Canned Fruits — Thousands of Cases (continued) 


IPE 


——<CITRUS FRUIT—_~————-MIIXED FRUITS-—__—_—_—. PEACHES ————-. 
Orange Citrus Grape- Other R PINE- 
Year Segts. Salad fruit Figs Cocktail Salad Mixed OLIVES Clingstone Spiced Freestone PEARS APPLE 


Total U. S. Pack—Actual Cases 


1939 2 82 4,073 
1940 3,153 
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U. 8. Pack by Regions, 1958 
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TOTAL d 646 800 =«15,107 


U. 8S. Pack by Regions, 1959 
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pas 457 24,783 
a 24/783 


U. 8. Pack by Containers, 1968 
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Statistics 


U. S. Packs of Canned Seasona! Vegetables 


ARTI- — ASPARAGUS FRESH BEANS —— — CORN—— — OKRA—— FRESH PEAS — 

Year CHOKES White Green Green Wax Lima BEETS Cob Cut Alone —— Green a 
Total U. S. Pack (Thousands of Actual Cases) 

31 1,101 10 ,862 

22 1,412 19 ,625 

18 1,096 18,717 

44 1,310 14,818 

1,197 14,530 


1,156 15,281 
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Other MW 
Midwest 

Md.-Del. 

Fla. 

Ozarks 

Other 8. entieis a 1 ,378t 
South wupeme ie 341 » 1,378 

Calif. ,878 ome ated 

N.W. 

Intrmtn, 


est 
TOTAL 2,827 4,659 d 
U. 8. Pack by Regions, 1959 (Thousands of Actual Cases) 
N. Y. me aus Seem Saas 
was “ 214 


Penna. ; 7 
674 207 240 
674 3,642 


il a 


5 
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1,926 2,445 

1,926 6,148 
U. 8. Pack by Containers, 1958 (Thousands of Actual Cases) 
8-Oxz. 153 257 1,871 871 
$1-P 354 204 
#303-300 2,676 17,261 1,997 
#2 87 56 f 


i 


#10 
Other 35 6 ° 5 
TOTAL 25,350 2,837 2,752 442 


U. 8. Pack by Contai 1959 (Th ds of Actual Cases) 
84 277 1,642 f 3,935 
357 303 cone a — 180 
892 3,070 16,022 2,394 274 21,374 
516 59 mune angie saan BOREZNS ‘ 
15 332 5,207 6 38,413 
62 1,107 267 2 5 if 118 
1,926 5,148 28,731 281 29,020 
U. S. Pack in Standard Cases (Thousands of Cases, 24/2 equivalent) 
d 4,795d 17,047 2,393 2,950 
d 4,354d 13,810 536 «2,316 
d 4,018d 19,592 085 


d 4,978d 23,883 3,186 3,520 
d 6,248d 20,919 2 ,806 


d 5,422d 20,982 3,000 ¢ 

d 5,887d 22,379 2,518 
d 6,183d 23 ,876 f 2 464 
d 5,811d 22,528 2,692 


a—Not available. w—Partially estimated. d—Products combined as 
Midwest, and other West. f—Sizes combined as indicated. g—Includes other 
n—Regions combined as indicated. 
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383 447 4, 

388 297 309 «5 

437 530 1,022 2 
30,619 357 154 ‘ 693 2 
24,075 238 181 1,008 4 
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SS82 88525 
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212 115 349 
311 249 357 
485 368 29,549 9! 493 
394 233 25,674 638 


indicated. e—Regions combined as indicated. t—Includes Other East, Other 
cans of nearby sizes. h—Includes glass. m—Regions combined as indicated. 
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Statistics 





U. S. Packs of Canned Seasonal Vegetables (continued) 


TOMATO PRODUCTS (TIN) -—————-~—-MIXED VEGETABLES. 
TOMA- Chili Misc. Peas Succo- Triple MISC. TOTAL 
TOES Sauce Paste Puree VEGS. VEGS. 
only) Carrots tash 


iw 26,664 2,755 
35,454 2 3,824 
,027 y 5,239 
22,577 7,097 
14,471 7,245 


20 ,995 
23 ,987 


18/874 
18,724 


27 ,672 
25 ,176 


23,679 
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South 3, 104m 2 ,523 
Calif. 1,985 
N.W. e e 
Intrmtn. 2 321 a re 7 beetle 63n 
West 13 ,829 ’ 898 551 
TOTAL ° 29 ,604 898 1,518 
U. 8S. Pack by Regions, 1959 
N. Y. 
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Other E. 
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West : e 10,757 2,298 
TOTAL ‘ 23,000 38,073 570 
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U. S. Pack by Containers, 1958 (Thousands of Actual Cases) 


8-Oz. 
#1-P 
#303 
$2 
#10 


Other 
TOTAL 5,211 29 ,604 
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U. 8S. Pack by Containers, 1959 (Thousands of Actual Cases) 


323 a oan 
214 567 
4,353 1,157 12,778 
1,108 191 3 ,808 ie faite 
1,067 425 5,200 2,962 296 
47 rey 247 111 274 
TOTAL 7,112 1,778 28,000 3,078 570 


U. 8S. Pack in Standard Cases (Thousands of Cases, 24/2 equivalent) 


31,770 18,534h 1,245h 
27,981 14,467h 1,006h 
22,334 14,099h 1,087h 
21,827 13 ,604h 756h 
24,727 17,378h 1,004h 


29 ,883 1 ,560h 
21,686 17,296h 884h 
30 ,465 905h 
24,126 1,096h 
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(See preceding page for footnotes) 
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Carry 
In 


——— CANNED AND BOTTLED JUICES (24/2) —— 


Year 


Total 
Shipt. 


Total 
Suppiy® Exports 


—~——CANNED SEASONAL VEGETABLES (24/2)—— 
In Pack 


Total 


Total 


Carry 
In 


———CANNED FRUITS (24 /2)}4)___— 
Pack 


128.1 


123.9 187.3 
109.7 127.5 
104.6 126.2 


105.3 


13.1 
22.6 
17.6 
21.6 


1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 


182.8 
183 .2 


181.6 
191.6 


5.8 
5.1 
3.5 
2.0 


176.6 220.2 
185.2 226.6 
173.4 222.9 


197.9 223.1 


21.7 
40.3 
37.3 
45.0 
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Paste 
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Asparagus 
Beans, lima 
Beans, snap 
Beets 
Carrots 
Corn 
Peas 
Pumpkin 
Spinach 
omatoes 
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Cocktail 
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Olives 
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1958-59 
Apples 
Applesauce 
Apricots 
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Cranberry 
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d, h, n—Products combined as indicated. w—Partially estimated. p—Preliminary. c—California only. 


+—Canned catsup and chili sauce only, excluding glass. 
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*Includes imports. 


a—Not available. 
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U. S. Packs of Canned and Bottled Juices — Non-Frozen Single-Strength 


SINGLE-STRENGTH CITRUS JUICES (b —_—————-NON-CITRUS FRUIT JUICES--———__———— VEGETABLE—. 
Pine- Other 


‘ang. TOTAL Tomato 
Year Grape- Tan- Grape- Tan- Grape- CITRUS Apple Nectars Prune Other N- 
fruit Lemon Orange gerine fruit gerine fruit TOTAL (w/b) (w) (t/b) (w/b) CITRUS 


Total U. S. Pack (Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1939 9 ,657 133 3,578 
1940 14,071 300 «644,012 


1941 11,051 164 

1942 20 ,061 31 

1943 22 ,637 i27 
19 ,261 414 14,229 
22,483 1,099 19,397 


490 17,135 
774 23,993 
637 
828 

16 ,298 513 


178 
250w 


550w 
1,800w 
2,300w 


12,587 11,091 
16,164 12,414 


14,789 19,046 
15,625 20,738 
13,988 19,252 
16,608 26,487 
16,928 24,553 


22,371 30,525 
23,755 16, 
23 ,701 


20,560 300w 

22,741 102 ,233 

31 ,626 94 ,842 
102,219 
108 ,382 
103 ,718 
103 ,319 
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8 ,469 680 
10,515 960 
14 ,638 459 
11,041 734 
12,814 942 


13 ,535 876 
9,335 1,013 
9,938 1,201 15,868 630 38,624  .... 
9 ,400w 1,300w 17,000w 200w 3,800w 
U. S. Pack by Regions, 1958 (Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Md.-Pa.-Va. shine ‘abatonte — 448 e 1,448 
N. Y. pemnegel ‘ . e “ 2,184 
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13 , 86 832 ,334 

oui 16,626e 588e 34,146 

: 2,275 2 8,216e 13 ,465 30,487e 588e 66,480 

9,938 1,201 15,868 dvngee $1,261 8,216 13,465 32,621 588 108,377 


U. S. Pack by Regions, 1959 (Thousands of Actual Cases) 
M:L-Pa.-Va. . jute ‘ " 4 = — eis 2 et aac 
N.Y ‘ bile onde ‘ , a 1,883 


Other E. vi PCS e ths ON 8,000 ee 
oes w ES: s 9799 1,883 
Ques geeves a | 


’ @ \ecace 
a 14,669e 
, 1,082 14,669e 
a a e 
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a a 
Sax a 
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9 ,400w 1 ,300w 17 ,000w 
U.S. Pack by Containers, 1958 (Thousands of Actual 
Indiv. 788 1,067 5,133 
211-cyl. 93 lien 214 
$303 . ee aap 
#2 2,074 cotta 2,511 
$-cyl. eee 7,555 
#10 22 17 
Other 140 134 438 
TOTAL 9,938 1,201 15,868 
U. S. Pack by Containers, 1959 (Thousands of Actual 


Indiv. 497 
211-cyl. ie aes 61 
#303 : ss 


a e 
a 18,721 10,918 
14,789 e 
10 33,510 10,918 


e 10,000e 11, 
8 ,000w 10 ,000w 11 ,922 44,391 27,470 104,161 
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#10 d d aS ‘ 
Other 9 400d 1,300d 17,000d 200d 3,800d aiiien 81,700 4,091 
TOTAL 9 ,400w 1,300w 17,000w 200w 3,800w.... ... 31,700 6,769 
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U. S. Pack in Standard Cases (Thousands of Cases, 24/2 equivalent) 


1949 12,213 555 19,456 1,489 7,395 41,108 
1950 18,293 355 22,498 1,158 7 


450 456 
692 
5,9! 319 
1954 f 510 
1955 ’ 653 
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1956 229 620 

1957 , 707 708 ’ 
1958 st 828 14,255 
1959 sf 900p 17,200p 


a—Data not available. b—Pack year beginning year shown, &—Combined as indicated. w—Partially estimated. t—Pineapple juice pack includes 
Philippine production starting 1948. p—Preliminary. 
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U. S. Packs of Juice Drinks and Concentrates — Non-frozen Canned and Bottled — 
Thousands of Gallons 








SINGLE-STRENGTH JUICE DRINKS 
Other Grapefrt.- Tropical 
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U. S. Packs of Juice Drinks and Concentrates by Regions—1957-58 
Calif. a ay rs 247 
Florida 4 a a 
Other 4 a a a 
TOTAL a 6,358 a 9,704 


U. 8. Packs of Juice Drinks and Concentrates by Regions—1958-59 


a a 277 
a a 165 
a 
a 


San 
33,000w 442 


U. S. Packs of Frozen Juices and Concentrates — Thousands of Gallons 





SINGLE-STRENGTH CITRUS JUICES — ee JUICE oe OTHER JUICES AND SS 
Lemon Orange Other Total Grapefruit Lemon Orange Orange- All Grape Lemonade Limeade Other Single Totay 
me .. Grapefrt. Other Co Conc. Strength 


100 
138 
420 
500 


ePerre 


47 ,743 

51 ,264 

66 ,978 

794 - ; 68 ,558 
1,167 conta y 74,061 


1,210 — ; ons 75 ,067 
573w : 3 ,330 - 58 ,631 
598 83 599 
1959-60p 800w 


eeerre 
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U. S. Packs of Frozen Juices and Concentrates by Regions—1957-58 


Calif. 573w 861 

Florida ae . F 3, 

Other om - = 

TOTAL 573w 861 3 ,330 1,575 


U. S. Packs of Frozen Juices and Cencentrates by Regions—1958-59 


4 598 46 2,216 ........ 3,688 _ 12 ,807 
4,962 _— , 79,911 ° 86,705 _— a 
: 4, , 4,170 


TOTAL 698 598 4,998 2,216 .. 88,599 1,16 = 921655 4,170 16,977 


a—Not available. w—Estimated. p—Preliminary. d—Products combined as indicated. x—Includes glass. 
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Canned Apples 
Canned Berries 


Canned Blue Lake 
Beans 
Frozen Pitted Purple 


Canned Purple 
Plums 

Canned Onions 

Canned Wax Beans 


Plums 
Frozen Berries 
Brined Cherries 


Office 
SHERWOOD, OREGON 


SHERWOOD, OREGON 
FOREST GROVE, OREGON 


Quality Northwest Fruits and Vegetables 


ot 
PORTLAND 

¢ A 

Onpe® 


Brands 
LASSELLE 
FOREST GROVE 
SHERWOOD 
TEMPTING 
REAL 
WONDER-PAK 
WEST TRADE 


Plants 











COASTAL 





QUALITY CANNED FOODS 


PHILLIPS—GIBBS—or BUYER’S LABEL 
SOUPS — PORK and BEANS— OTHER DRY PACK 


FOODS CO, 


DIVISION CONSOLIDATED FOODS CORPORATION 
CAMBRIDGE, MD, U. S. A. 








More profit for you with 
CEDERGREEN quality! 


Join the world’s leading private 
and brand labels who rely on 
Cedergreen, America’s oldest 
packers of frozen foods. 

You can always depend on the 
quality of the Cedergreen line .. . 
every item packed under con- 
tinuous U.S.D.A. inspection. 


“since 1938” 
WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON, U. S. A. 
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YOU FURNISH 
THE LABEL! 


We furnish the QUALITY PRODUCTS 
from CALIFORNIA'S finest growing areas 
e Asparagus e Strawberries 


(Spears, Cuts & 

Tips, Cuts) e Peaches 

Baby Lima Beans e Peas 
(Green) 


Broccoli 
(Spears, Cuts, e Snap Beans— 
Blue Lake 


Chopped) 
Brussels Sprouts (French & 
Regular Cut) 


Carrots 
Cauliflower © Speed 
Butterbeans 


(Snowball 
Variety) 
Spinach 
(Leaf & Chopped) 


Fordhook Lima a 
Beans 
JOHN INGLIS 
FROZEN FOODS COMPANY 


Headquarters Office—Modesto, California 


Ji 
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f—Regions combined as indicated. 
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*—Includes some quantities not reported by NAFFP. 
w—Partially estimated. S—included in above totals. 
/ 


ia Dried Gigs at Ther B 
BLUE RIBBON BRAND— Softenized 


Carefully graded Calimyrna figs, made tenderer, more succulent by 


U. S. Frozen Fruit Packs—dMillions of Pounds 


as indicated. 


P.O. Box 1987, Fresno, Calif. 








our Softenizing process. Packed in a new foil carton that glows on 
the shelf, protects quality and brings ‘em back for repeat sales. 
Also packed in 12-oz. visual printed bags and various sizes of cellophane 


d—Products combined 
packs. A sensational impulse seller! 


Statistics 


Pack by Containers, 1959 (Millions of Pounds) 
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e—Regions or sizes combined as indicated. 
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U. 8S. Pack by Containers, 1958 (Millions of Pounds) 
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Other 


Packers of Northwest 
Frozen Fruits-Berries 


Retail & Institutional 


2045 Milwaukee Avenue 
Puyallup, Washington 


by NAFFP, plus California report by 


y—No potatoes. 
FROZEN BERRIES—INSTITUTIONAL—RETAIL 


























*—Northwest report 


z—Predominaantly ~o #—Potatoes only. 
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F RE N C H FR I ED 
POTATOES 


d—Combined as indicated. e—Regions 


WFFPA, total more than West Total reported by NAFFP. 


a—Not available. 
Ore. and Calif. potatoes. 





Total U. S. Pack (Millions of Pounds) 


Wash-Ore. 


N/ESouth 
Midwest 
Calif. 
Other West 
West 
TOTAL 





U. 8. Pack by Regions, 1958 (Millions of Pounds) 
U. S. Pack by Regions, 1959 (Millions of Pounds) 


N/ESouth 
U. 8S. Pack by Containers, 1958 (Millions of Pounds) 


U. 8S. Pack by Containers, 1959 (Millions of Pounds) 
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U. S. Frozen Food Packs — Millions of Lbs. 
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. Frozen Food Market Data—Millions of Lbs. 
— FRUITS —_—__———-—_ ORANGE CONCENTRATE -VEGETABLES- Fi 
Pack Ship- June Pack Ship- Pack Ship- March 1 


May 1 Ship- Nov. 1 
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1945-46 169 

1946-47 269 o 367 
1947-48 295 2% 3 419 
1948-49 223 : . 128 419 
1949-50 f 256 530 
1950-51 303 538 


1951-52 80 738 
1952-53 y ‘ ‘ 545 302 896 837 
1953-54 { y 670 1,030 
1054-55 : 689 975 1,024 
1955-56 1,121 

1956-57 756 1,533 1,323 

1957-58 666 226 589 625 1,367 1,457 334 

1958-59 836 1,433 1,375 822 356 
1959-60 800 593 1,627 1,678 346 486 

1960-61 272 4 a a a 78 7 * 
a—Not available. d—Products combined as indicated. W—Partially estimated. p—Preliminary. e—Products combined as indicated. x—Includes 


fish frozen for bait, and for animal food. 
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Statistics 





PRESERVES 


Jelly 


Jams 
MISCELLANEOUS———-GRAND TOTAL—_——. 


Peanut 
Butter 
*Marmalade i 


Olives, 

Green 

ETABLES - 
Non- 


Other table Seasonal 


2.5w 6.5w 10.3 


Meat 
Poultry 


Oils 
commodities which are canned, frozen, dried 
—See the index on Page 153 


or glasspacked. 


w—Partially or wholly estimated. 
The CANNER/PACKER Yearbook Number 
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(FOOD DISTRIBUTION 51) 


x—California pack only. 


Spices 
——— TOMATO PRODUCTS-———. Vege- - VEG 
Syrup Catsup Chili Juice 


CONDIMENTS 
schino Horse- Musiard — 

Wide 

Mouth 


Mara- - 
Cherry radish 
Narrow 
Neck 


d—Preserve packs included in Misc. Widemouth. 
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Baby 
Food 


— PICKLES —SALAD DRESSING 


Cuke 


NAW 
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e—Tomato juice included with other juices. 


The annual compilation of industry pack and 
marketing figures by CANNER/PACKER is in- 
tended to provide a ten-year history of most 


8S. Pack by Regions—Milliens of Cases—1958 





STATISTICS That You Can Depend On 


U. 8S. Pack by Regions—Millions of Cases—1958 
U. 8S. Pack by Regions—Millions of Cases—1959 








U. S. Pack by Regions—Millions of Cases—1959 


CANNER/PACKER, September 25, 1960 


a—Data not available. 
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Statistics 


U. $. and World Dried Fruit and Nut Packs and U. S. Foreign Trade (Thousands of Short Tons) 





U. 8. Pack by Years 
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NUTS (Unshelied Basis) — 
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Known World Packs (Date Figures are U. S. Pack Plus Exports of All Other Nations) 
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a—Not available. f—Fruit salad exports. p—Preliminary figures, 11 months only. t—U. S. pecan pack included in totals. w—Partially or wholly 


estimated. x—-Excludes Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania. 








Don't Lose This Issue: 
The statistics contained on these pages are compiled once a year by Canner/Packer. The supply of this issue 
is limited—and expensive for replacement. To insure that this compilation—the most complete figures pub- 


lished—is on hand when you need it, the Canner/Packer staff urges: 
Don’t Lose This Issue 
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Statistics 





U. S. Packs of Dry Food Products —Thousands of Short Tons of 2,000 Ibs. 


——BEVERAGES, IMPORTS—-———_MFD, CEREALS CHIPS CORN PRODUCT (SALES). EGGS -——-FRUIT PRODUCTS——. 
Breakfast Candied Dried Fruit 


Tea Foods Flour Other Corn Potato Sweet- Dextrins Fruit & Powders, 
Mixes eners Pee! Granules 


73 
67 
94 
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——LEAVENINGS MACARONI PRODUCTS —~—-———————- NUTS SPICES-———. 
Baking Dry Macaroni, | 8. U.S. U.S. 
Powder Yeast Spaghetti Noodles Other Whole Crop: Imports: 

Mustard All 
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——_——— SUGAR DELIVERIES* - ~——~ MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS ——. GRAND 
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*U.S. deliveries by primary distributors, calendar years, refined equivalent. a—Not available. c—Nut imports on basis of years starting July 1 


of year shown. p—Preliminary. w—Estimated. 





STATISTICS That You Can Depend On: The CANNER/PACKER Yearbook Number 


The annual compilation of industry pack and commodities which are canned, frozen, dried 


marketing figures by CANNER/PACKER is in- or glasspacked. 
tended to provide a ten-year history of most —See the index on Page 153 
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Statistics 





U.S. Brined Cherry Packs (including SO: solution)——Thousands of 250-Ib. Bbis. 


Year om 
Total 


— NORTHWEST — 
Royal Total 


— CALIFORNIA 
Other Royal Other 

Anns Anns 
13.1 
20.9 
37.1 
$1.1 
20.4 
15.3 
42.3 
17.8 
31.3 


59.9 
72.5 
93.2 
120.9 
61.8 
54.6 
97.4 
58.3 
64.7 
78.9 
93.8 
110.7 
31.4 
41.3 


46.8 
51.6 
56.1 
69.8 
41.4 
39.3 
55.1 
40.5 
33.4 


157.6 
102.3 
99.4 
159.5 
118.6 
71.2 
70.8 
137.1 
185.4 
153.0 46.7 32.2 
70.2 67.1 26.7 
75.9 a a 
153.1 15.1 16.3 
137.2 24.1 17.2 


98.3 
39.3 
44.7 
107.1 
86.8 
45.1 
51.5 
90.7 
144.2 
111.2 
52.1 
54.8 
92.6 
83.6 


59.3 
63.0 
54.7 
52.4 
31.8 
26.1 
19.3 
46.4 
41.2 
41.8 
18.1 
21.1 
60.5 
53.6 
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1949 
1950 
1951 
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1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


MON- 
TANA 


0.8 


0.9 
0.) 


ILLi. MICHI- NEW OHIO PENNA. WIS- OTHER TOTAL 
NOIS GAN YORK CONSIN U.S. 


244.9 
208.0 
244.9 
346.5 
261.7 
212.5 
228.9 
266.0 
356.5 
322.1 
214.5 
318.8 
321.0 
313.6 


0.9 
0.6 


3.0 

5.8 
16.5 
14.8 
26.0 
40.0 
18.8 
16.8 
45.2 
45.0 

5.8 
30.6 
47.1 
50.2 


19.6 
22.4 
23.8 
37.0 
39.2 
36.0 
35.6 
47.2 
50.0 
34.4 
40.8 
89.2 
66.8 
78.8 


0.6 
2.6 
2.5 
0.8 


0.3 
3.5 
1.7 
7.9 
18.3 
4.3 


* CY NUYVENRNEAD 


Sources of Statistical Data 


RAW PRODUCTS: Acreage, crop, grower prices from U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture and cooperating state agricultural departments. Utilization Po largely 
from USDA, but some converted by Canner/Packer from pack figures. 


mgr FRUITS & VEGETABLES: Prag A compiled from records of 
Canners | a lorida Canners Assn 

bak Canners Assn., New York State Canners 

Canners & Freezers Assn., Pineapple Growers Assn. of Hawaii, U.S. 

of Commerce, and reports of i ividual canners. Some non-seasonal 

vegetable packs are trade estimates. 


CANNED & ey ~ Lg Citrus from Natl. Canners Assn., Florida 
Canners Assn., A ¥ Agriculture Commerce, Lemon Products 
Aavieery Bd., ndividual canners. Apple , <i tomato from Natl. 
Canners Asso. —_, Ly presage Geowers Grape 
hi iled — Prune —y 


from ty fi, 
ore OS. Chnees = for 1947 — 1954, trade estimates for other 
ay 


OTHER CANNED FOODS: Ades and punches—trade estimates based 
reported consumption. Baby foods—N. by 

estimates thereafter. Coffee—converted from USDC can shi 
Fish—U.S. sam S Wildlife Service. 5S. of 

Natl. Canners through 4 

tonnage, —E. | ‘from Ibs., , 

Wildlife Service; other converted from USDC can shi 

—USDA ins tonnage, converted from Ibs. Shorteni 

converted from — can shipment . S 


USDA wi yt figures; other 
estimates. All other: Us. 


from 
Census data for 1947 and 1954; 
DRIED FRUITS & VEGETABLES: Northwest figures and California dates 
from U.S. oo. of Agriculture. California ks from Lege | Fruit —4 
of California. World dried fruit except dates a U.S. Dept. of Agriculeure. 
orld dates—exports of leading nations, by 

Economic Committee, London, Pee U.S. Production os USDA. U.S. “iried 
fruit exports-imports from 3 t 
USDA. swoon from Calif. 

U.S. Dept. Commerce ‘aa. 


NUTS: Crop data from USDA. Exports-imports from USDC. 





, plus trade 
trade estimates. 


_ “Agrcarare -—yt-7, vegeta 
1945, estimates thereafter. 


OTHER DRY FOODS: Cereal products from GS Census Bureau. Coffee- 
tea-cocoa impors from U.S. of Eggs from U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Milk from USDA. Pet foods —y ‘U.S. Census Bureau. 


pea packs from 
bles— 


FROZEN FRUITS = VEGETABLES: From Natl. Assn. of Frozen ws 
Packers, Western Frozen Food Processors Assn., Northwest Canners 
Freezers Assn., Michigan State University, i York State Canners 4 
Freezers Assn., Utah Canners Assn., and from reports of individual 
processors. 


FROZEN JUICES & 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Lemon Prods. Advisory 
Commerce, and from reports of individual packers. 


OTHER — FOODS: ~~ Ft or foods—potato from 
Natl. Assn. Frozen Food Packers; other from U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
for 1955 a 1956, from reports of individual and from trade 

years before after. from USDA. Meats and 
S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


CONCENTRATES: From Florida Canners Assn., 
Bd., U.S. Dept. of 


estimates in other 
poultry from trade estimates. Seafoods from 


GLASSED FOODS: Total U.S. pack—U.S. yal of Commerce food 
container shipments, converted on basis two donee, Pace case. Baby fi 
1946-1956, trade 


USDC for early years, Natl. Assan. estimates 
thereafter. Maraschino cherries—U.S. Census figures for i947 and 1954; 


Geemnges Gasp Seiend chexy pet cad Mapes Sop in omer yuan, 
diments—based partially on import figures, partially on trade estimates. 
estimates. 


1945 from The Glas Packer 
utilization oe. Syrups—deve 


production § . trade est 

reports of U. ©’ and War Pood Administration; 
andl 1948-56 —< USDC; trade estimates ~1947 and 
1954 from Census Bureau, others trade estimates. Soluble Coffee—1947 and 
1954 from Census Bureau, others trade estimates. 


BRINED CHERRIES: i Comeiiat by N.W. Cherry Briners Assn. from reports 
of Canners League of Calif., Michigan State Big reer d New York State 
Canners & Freezers Assn., and from reports of individual packers. 








Dayton, Oregon 





From Field to Freezer On Our Own Farms 


Packers for leading national brands since 1946 


Blue Lake Beans 
Golden Cut Corn 
Northwest Strawberries 


Alderman Farms Frozen Foods 


Phone 24 - Dayton 
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Industry Reference Data 


RAW PRODUCT DATA AND REFERENCE TABLES 


Processing Seasons 
Fruits and Berries . . 
Vegetables 

Dried Fruits 

Fish, Seafoods ....... 178 


Seed Guide 
Spacing, depth of seeding, 
pounds of seed, etc. 


oie hon 


Measures 
Equivalents of common 
raw product units. 


Field Boxes 


Common sizes 
U.S. processors 


used by 


Fill Factors 
Raw fruit needed to fill a 
dozen containers 


Plant Food 
Amounts of plant nutrients 
removed by crops 


PROCESSING AND SHIPPING DATA AND 
REFERENCE TABLES 


Glass Sizes 
Dimensions, capacities, and 
uses 


Tin Sizes 
Names, dimensions, fill, 
conversion factors 


MARKETING AND QUALITY CONTROL DATA 


Per Capita 

Consumption 
Major categories of food 
products 


Per Capita 

Consumption 
Individual items of fresh 
and processed foods. 


USDA Grades 

List of standards and date 
of issue 

USDA Offices 

Field offices of the Stand- 
ardization Div. 

FDA Standards 

Index for official stand- 
ards of fill and quality 


ASSOCIATIONS OF THE INDUSTRY ... 

















WESTFIELD TREATS 
12 different and delightful fruit juice drinks 


WESTFIELD CONCORD GRAPE JUICE 


Packed in the grape juice capital of the world 


WESTFIELD MARASCHINO CHERRIES 


Richly colored and deliciously flavored 


PACKED BY 
WESTFIELD FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
WESTFIELD, NEW YORK 














.. IF YOU USE POTATOES 


FOR ANY RECIPE REQUIRING 
DICED POTATOES 


Made from the genuine Idaho ‘‘NOTHING BUT THE BEST’’ 


Russet for consistently ex- 
cellent flavor, quality con- 
trolled for color, texture, TOP QUALITY CANNED PEAS 
uniformity. Available in in- 
stitutional packs or bulk for 
ingredient use—full size range. 


From the Meadows 


of Eastern Oregon 


DELICIOUS MASHED POTATOES 


in 50 Seconds also 


Rogers has already mashed 
em for you! 84 - 3 ounce Mixed Fresh Green Peas and 
servings, only 2¢ each from a 
#10 can. Superb Idaho Russet 
texture and flavor every time. Freshly Pulled Diced Carrots 
Packed 6/10 case; 10 and 40 
Ib. bags. 





Buyers’ or Packer’s Label 


PHONE, WIRE, WRITE for COMPLETE 
DETAILS, INFORMATION, SAMPLES. 


7 Kogers Brothers Company Rogers Canning Company 


FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION P 
IDAHO FALLS. IDAHO Milton-Freewater and Athena, Oregon 

















-_ 


a 


Picked a Packed with FIELD-CRISP FRESHNESS . ae 


RETAIL & INSTITUTIONAL Our new modern plant insures fast-handling of fresh products—necessary for the 


BUYERS LABELS AVAILABLE ON highest quality pack. We use the U.S.D.A. continuous inspection shield. 


Strawberries Mixed Vegetables Succotash TWIN CITY 3 ODS IN 
Peas Peas & Carrots Cream Style Corn fi . 


Corn STANWOOD, WASHINGTON 


Complete 2-Ib. bag line 
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Reference Data 





RAW PRODUCTS: Processing Dates for Fruits and Berries in the United States 


States | 
and | 
Terri- | Apples 
tories | 





| Apri- BERRIES Cher- Grape- 
cots ries Grapes | fruit | Lemons Olives | Oranges 
| 





Goose | Logan | Rasp | Straw 





May 1 
June 15 








Alabama 








wire | | Ena 





lAug. 15] June 1 Aug. 15 
Arkansas |Dec. 31| July 15 Oct. 1 
lAug. 1 lJune 5 June 1 |June 15|Mar. 1 May 10\Aug. 15\Jan. 1 Oct. 1 |June 1 July 15jJuly 15 
California | Mar. 15|/Aug. 15) July 1 |July 15|Oct. 15|July 10)Oct. 1 |July 1 Mar. 15) Nov. 15 . 20/Oct. 15)Sept. 30 

lOct. 15|July 10) June 15 Sept. 15 
Colorado |Dec. 15|Aug. 1 | July 15 . 25|Oct. 20 























| 
Delaware | 
——|———  ——__ | —— , Oct. 15 Oct. 15) 
June 15 Jure 20 


























July 1 | 
Aug. 10} 














June 1 |May 1 
July 31 \June 15 











July 25 
Sept. 15 June 25 














} June 10 
Dec. 10 j Aug. 20 





Sept. 1 
Dec. 31 


Aug. 1 July 25 June 10\July 1 |Sept. 1 
Nov. 30 Aug. 10 July 10)Aug. 15)Oct. 30 


Sept. 1 
Oct. 15 








—_—— 





June 1 
July 31 
July 


June 20 Aug. 25 
Aug. 1 Oct. 15 Sept. 


| July 14 

















Aug. 15 








Sept. 1 July ‘4 Aug. 
Dec. 31 Aug. 15 Sept. 
New 5) Aug. July 5 |June 10|June 25|Sept. 10 Aug. 
York ! i Aug. 1 |June 25)Aug. 15)Nov. 1 Sept. 


North oa July 
Carolina Aug. 























July 5 |Sept.1 


Sept. 15) 
Ohio Dee. Aug. 15)/Oct. 15 





Aug. 15 June 1 
Oklahoma) Oct. | July 1 

| . 
\Sept. 15)Aug. 15)Aug. 1 May 15 June 25)May 20|June 20 
Oregon (| Dec. 31/Sept. 15|Oct. 10 June 15 Aug. 1 |June 25|July 31 


July June 30/Sept. 20) 
| 




















Penn- |Sept. 


1 1 
sylvania |Jan. 3 July 30 July 31)/Nov. 1 





Nov. 15 
April 30 














| 

| 

June 10 
| July 31 


15\July 10 June 15)June 15 
15|Aug. 1 July 15\July 15 











—| 
Aug. 10) May 15 
Jec. 31) June 5 





Sept. 15|Aug. Aug. 15|July 15 May 15)June 25 June 1 |June 25 
ington (Dec. 31/Sept. Sept. 15)Aug. 15 June 15/Aug. 1 July 1 |July 31 





West |Aug. 10| 
Virginia |Jan. 3] 


June 10/Oct. 1 June 10\June 25 
Wisconsin | Aug. 30) Nov. 20 July 20)Aug. 20 





Ontario, (Sept. 1! July 10\June 14\July 1 Sept. 1 |Sept. 15|/Sept. 15 
Canada (Dec. 31) Aug. 17|July 17|Aug. 10 Oct. 5 |Dee. 15)Oct. 7 


—American Can Co., National Canners Assn., University of Tennessee, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Reference Data 





RAW PRODUCTS: Processing Season for Vegetables in the United States 





1 
States Fresh Pi- 
and Beets | Corn | Carrots; Okra | Peas oe mientos | Pumpkin 


May 15 May 15\July 15 Rept. 15 
Sept. 30 June 30) Nov. 5 Feb. 1 














July 25|)May 15-July 31 May 15 Mar. 15-May 15 
Oct, 25/Sept.10-Oct. 31 May 25 Nov. 10-Dec. 31 


April 10/Sept.1 jJuly 1 June 20 April 10) July Mar. 10-May 10) Nov. 15|8ept. 15|/Aug. 1 
June 30)/Oct. 31/Sept.30 Dec. 10 June 30jAug. . 15)Oct. 1 -Dec. 31)/Jan. 10) Nov. 30) Nov. 30 


~ |Sept.5 |\July 15. -—«*(Oct. ‘15]Aug. April 10| July Oct. 1 Aug. 10 
Sept. 30/Sept. 15 Oct. 20 4 June 30}Oct. . Nov. 15 Oct. 25 
April 25|Aug. 5 |June 15 May 20) June Oct. 1 |Bept. 15)Aug. 1 
June 30)Oct. 15)Sept.30 a July 31)Aug. Nov. 5 |Nov. 10/Sept. 25 
Oct. 15-Dee. 15 Bept. 15) Nov. 15 
Jan. 1 -~May 15 Feb. 1 |June 




















May 10-June 30 July 15 Oct. 1 
Nov. 15 Jan. 15 


July 10-Oct. 20 








April 10) Aug. 15|July 20 Aug. 15 Aug. 
June 30/Sept. Sept. 10 Sept. 25 Oct. 
Aug. 


April 20/Aug. 20)July 15 "|July 15)Aug. 10 June . 
July 10/Sept. Aug. 15 |Nov. 30/Oct. 1 Sept. Oct. 








April 20|Aug. 15|July 10 —_—«[Sept. 15|Aug. 1 July .15|May 15-June 15 July 
July 5 |Oct. Sept.15 Oct. 15)Sept. 25 Sept. . 15)/Oct. 1 -Oct. 25 Oct. 
April 25 a Aug. 5 July Aug. 
| Sept. 30 Sept. Oct. 
July 25 July . April 25-June 1 Sept. Aug. 1 
Aug. 30 July Sept. 15-Oct. 10 . 25)Oct. 











Aug. 15 
Sept. 30 





May 1 ~July 15 Dec. 15 May June 
Oct. 1 -Nov. 15)Feb. 28 July Aug. 














July 25 Sept. 1 July July 
Aug. 25 Sept. 30 Aug. Sept. 
June 1 Oct. 1 |Aprill -June 15/Oct. 1 |Sept. 10 


April 20)/Aug. 5 |June 15 June 20\July 20) May 
June 30j)Oct. 15}Oct. 15 Aug. 15/Sept. 30 July Aug. li Nov. 1 |Oct. 15-Nov. 30) Nov. 10) Nov. 1 




















April 25|Aug. 25|July 20 "| Aug. 10/Aug. 25/Qct. 1 June 20\July 1 Sept. 10]/May 10-July 1 |Sept. 5 
July 10)Oct. 10)Sept.30 | Nov. 30/Sept. 25) Nov. 25 July Sept. Oct. 30/Sept.20-Oct. 20/Sept. 30 








May 5 jAug. 15)July 15 “| July 20/Aug. 10 June 10/July Sept. 10 
July 5 |Sept. 30) Aug. 31 |Nov. 30/Sept. 30 July Sept. Oct. 30 
ear Ma A = 














|May 10-June 20) June May 15 June 
|Sept. 25-Nov. 5 July June 30 July 








July 25\)June 15 Aug. 1 May 15\June May 1 
Oct. 25/Oct. 15 Aug. 31 July Sept. June 15 





Aug. 25 June 
Sept. 25 Aug. 











|Aug. 10 Aug. 15 June 
|Sept. 10 Sept. 30 July 








Sept. 1 
Sept. 30 








\pril 2 July 25 1 


April 20) Aug y July 1 oe July 25 June 5 -June 25/Oct. Sept. 15) July 
New Jersey |July 5 |Oct Sept. 30 July 25 " Oct. 1 -Nov. 20|)Nov. 15) Nov. 15) Oct. 











July 1 | 
|Sept. 30 








lSept. 1 |July 10 |Aug. 1 |Aug. 25|Sept. 10 1 
lOct. 20/Oct. 20 | Nov. 30} Oct. 15)Oct. 30 . 30 


1 |July 25 
25/Oct. 15 


| April 25/Sept. 1 |J uly ye : 1 ug. f 15 
jJuly 5 |Oct. 10)Aug. 1 Nov. 15/Sept. 30) . 25 
Jencl June 25 10 Mar. 15-May 15 


jJuly 15 July 20 31 Nov. 1 -Dee. 31 











— —|———_ 


|July 1 


|Sept. 25 























| 
| April 10 July 10 |July 10l\Aug. 15|Aug. 20 10 Sept. 1 Oct. 10 
June 30 Sept. 30 Nov. 30/Sept. 30/Oct. 15 31 ; Oct. 15 Nov. 10) 

















April 25|Aug. 1 |July 1 “|July 20|Aug. 1 |Sept. 15 1 
July 5 |Oct. 15/Sept.20 | Nov. 30/Oct. 15) Nov. 30 25 


7 20\ July 20 
Oct. 31 








April 15 |May 10-June 30) 
June 1 |Sept. 25-Nov. 15) 








Aug. 15 
Sept. 25 











July 1 ‘|July 1 |Aug. 5 April 25-June 1 
Oct. 15 July 25/Sept. 5 - 15/Sept. 15-Oct. 10 15 

Mar. 15-July 20|Nov. 15|June 20|Nov. 15 May Nov. 25 15-July 31 
Oct. 15-Dec. 31) May 15|July 15)May 15 July 31 Mar. 31 1 -Jan. 15 














Sept. 1 |July 15 July 1 j|Aug. 15jAug. 10 July 15 15 
Oct, 15)Oct. 15 Aug. 31/Sept. 25)Oct. 15 0/Sept. 30 ° 15 





























July 25 
Aug. 31 
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Cherries in Brine 
Maraschino Cherries 
Glace Cherries 
Cherries for 
Fruit Cocktail 


DIANA FRUIT PRESERVING CO., INC. 


Quality packers since 1921 


651 Mathew Street * P. O. Box 277 * Santa Clara, Calif. 














Canned and Frozen Fruits 
Frozen Vegetables 


GROWN AND PACKED BY 


GRESHAM BERRY GROWERS, INC. 


GRESHAM, OREGON 


Sales Agents 


NORTH PACIFIC CANNERS AND 
PACKERS, INC. 


5200 S.E. McLoughlin Bivd. ° Portland 2, Oregon 








""MITY FRESH’’ 


The Top Selling Economy Line of 


FROZEN FRUITS, VEGETABLES 
and JUICES 


If you need a complete 
FROZEN FOOD PROGRAM 
(Retail or Institutional) 
we can serve you with consistent 
high quality and continuity under our 
reputable MITY FRESH label. 


CALL—WRITE—OR WIRE: 
WATSONVILLE CANNING & FROZEN 
FOODS COMPANY 


331 Ford Street, P. O. Box 990 


Watsonville, California 














CALIFORNIA 
CHILE PRODUCTS 


Green Chiles @ Pimientos ® 
Green Chile Salsa (sauce) ® 
Snap-E-Tom tomato drink © Tomatoes & Green Chile 


COASTAL VALLEY CANNING CO. 
Specialists in packs for private labe! buyers 


Oxnard, Calif. 
HUnter 3-2377 











UNSURPASSED QUALITY 
RAISINS 


Packed by the growers 
Competitively priced 
wv 


FRESNO COOPERATIVE 


RAISIN GROWERS, Inc. 
4466 No. Dower Ave. 
FRESNO 5, CALIF. 











We'll Pack Your Label Extra Fast! 


FROZEN PEAS 
shelled, processed and 
frozen at the plant in 

30 minutes! 


FROZEN CORN, 
PEAS & CARROTS 
EVERGREEN Label for 


institutional sizes. 


Packed under continuous inspection of the U. $. Dept. of Agriculture 


Evergreen Frozen Foods Co. 


Snohomish, Wash. 


Logan 8-416] 
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Reference Data 





RAW PRODUCTS: Processing Season for Vegetables (Continued) 





States Aspara- | BEANS | Fresh 
and gus io ons Beets | Corn | Carrots| Okra | Peas ae Spinach 
Mar. 15-May 15 


May 1 |Aug. 1 |June 15 July 15 May 10\June 25 
June 10)Oct. 31/Oct. 31 Aug. 31 June 10j)Aug. 25 Nov. 15-Feb. 20 











April 10/Sept. 1 |July 1 . July 20 June 1 |July 1 April1 -June 15|Oct. 10 
July 1 [Oct. 15/Sept.20 Oct. 20 . 20 Aug. 31/Sept. 30) . 80/Sept. 1 -Oct. 10) Nov. 10 





May 5 |Aug. 10)July 15 Aug. 10 June 15\July 20 . May 20-June 20/Sept. 10 
15 . 20|Sept. 10-Nov. 1 |Nov. 20 


July 25)Oct 15/Sept. 20 - 15)O0c.. & , Aug. 10)Oct. 


July 25 Aug. 25 
Sept.25 Sept. 25 














May 5 July 15 b Aug. 25 May 25-June 20 
June 30 Sept. 25 . 1 (Oct. . 15|Sept. 20-Oct. 18 


June 25 Aug. 25 
Sept. 25 Oct. 10 
Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
Sept.30 Oct. 15 



























































RAW PRODUCTS: Packing Season for Dried Fruits and Nuts 





i 





Apples a 3 Figs Peaches 


California 
Heavy Season Aug 1 Jul 1 
Aug 30 





Total Season Jan 1 
Dec 31 





Washington-Oregon 
Heavy Season 


Total Sehson 


























velFe |Fr| Fe 


re ee 




















RAW PRODUCTS: Opening and Closing Dates for Fish and Seafoods 





States and 
Territories Cod Clams Sardines 


Alabama 











Alaska 








Aug 
Mar 





























Maine 











Maryland 











Massachusetts 











Mississippi 














Mar 1-Oct 1 May 1-Aug 25 
Jun 1-Nov 30 Sep 10-Nov 30 














Apr 1-Jun 30 
Sep 15-Dec 1 























May 1 
Nov 30 























May 1 
Nov 30 
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Reference Data 





RAW PRODUCTS: Seed Requirements for Selected Vegetable Crops for Processing 


Seed requirements Plant spacing Seed 
: Seeds Oz. per Lb. per acre Between In planting 
Species per oz. 100 ft. Direct- Trans- rows rows depth 
of row seeded planted (feet) (inches) (inches) 

















6-Ib. 1-Ib. 24 1 


50-70 2-3 
8-10 3-4 
2-3 12-18 
2-3 18-24 


2-3 12-18 
2-3 1 
2-3 18-24 
3 8-12 
10-12 6-12 
14-2 $-12 


2-3 12 
i-2 4-6 


5-6 15 
3+4 2-4 


90-150 1-2 
Pumpkin 100 18-24 


Spinach 2,500 2-3 
Squash, bush 300 18-24 
Squash, vining 100 18-24 


Tomato 10,000 24-28 
5,000 2-4 


—Asgrow Seed Company 


Asparagus 1,500 


Beans, snap bush 60-90 
Beet; Swiss Chard 1,500 
Broccoli 9,000 
Brussels Sprouts 8,000 


Cabbage 8,500 
25,000 
Cauliflower 10,000 
Collard 8,000 
Corn 100-200 
1,000 


1,200 
15,000 


500 
8,000 


EN FSFE FFF = 


SP SE 4S 
N 


PINS 
































GOLDEN SWEET CORN 
For the most discriminating buyer! 


Packed under the most advanced quality control system in corn horticulture — from seed to 
can! New! high speed field transportation and grading system in our two modern factories 
preserves the field-fresh milky kernels to delight the gourmet palate. 


Sweet Corn — A full line — Our specialty 
Also Packers of dry bean products — canned sweet peas 


IDAHO CANNING COMPANY 


Since 1903 — Home of Sun Valley Lodge Brand 
Payette, Idaho Nyssa, Oregon 


OREGON’S FINEST kkk * 


Canners and Packers of Quality Fruits, 
Berries and Vegetables 


WESTERN OREGON PACKING CORP. 


Plant and Offices... Corvallis, Oregon 
Brands: HEART OF THE VALLEY * PACIFIC CLIPPER * ROSE FESTIVAL 
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* a 


ys 


When you buy 


Blue Goose 
you're buying 


Quality 


The Pacific Northwest is world famous for its fine 
quality fruits and vegetables. The pick of the crop is 
selected and packed by this area’s top processors to be 
sold under the Blue Goose label. Whether you're buy- 
ing for retail or institutional selling . . . for quality and 
for value .. . demand Blue Goose. 


America’s Finest 
FROZEN FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


have made an important move 


American National Processors, Inc. has moved its main 
office to Portland, Oregon. This centrally located trans- 
portation terminal makes an ideally situated site for 
easy distribution to all Western cities and to Eastern 
or foreign markets as well . . . another step in our pro- 
gram to serve you better with fresh frozen Blue Goose 
Products. 


Grown and Packed by: 


@ Springbrook Packing Co., Springbrook, Oregon 


® Umatilia Canning Co., Milton-Freewater, Oregon ~ 


@ Washington Canners, Vancouver & Yakima, Washington 
@ idaho Potate Growers, idaho Falls, idaho 


American Nationat 
PROCESSORS, Inc. 


Distributors of BLUE G’ OSE Frozen Foods 


1601 N. Columbia Bivd., Portland, Oregon 
P.O. Box 5633 Phone BU 5-7781 
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Reference Data 








RAW PRODUCTS: Conversion Factors 


Commodity Unit Approximate 
equivalent 
SE: sac WSio which oie eae 1 pound dried ....8 pounds fresh 
lis esleveeeus 1 poundchops ...5 pounds fresh 
AAS bale 0's CS errr 3 boxes or 3 bushel 
nie aa omen lcase canned! ... 1.4 bushels fresh 
Applesauce ........ lcase canned! ... 1.2 bushels fresh 
ait secu 1 pound dried ...5% pounds fresh 
Beans, lima ........ 1 pound shelled ..2 pounds unshelled 
eee l case canned? ...0.010 tons fresh 
a ere DM sndeccs 5 pounds sugar 
Cherries, sour ...... I case canned! ...0.023 tons fresh 
ee 1 pound live wt. .. 0.89 Ibs. N.Y. dressed 
Re ae Me Svessk¥sees 0.65 Ibs. ready-to-cook 
Corn, sweet ....... l casecanned? ...0.038 tons fresh 
Peers lpound ....... 0.87 lbs. frozen or 
liquid whole 
Be wevshgese canta isasssveann 0.23 Ibs. dried whole 
ars eRa-o8 tuna 1 pound dried ...3 Ibs. fresh in Calif.; 
4 Ibs. fresh else- 
where 
Grapefruit, Fla. ....1casejuice? .....0.83 box fresh fruit 
Maple sirup ....... SOR: cisscees 8 pounds maple sugar 
Nuts 
MED i cccescs 1 pound shelled ..2 pounds unshelled 
ae: _ OES See 2 pounds unshelled 
SN gas sceencd rae 4.55 pounds unshelled 
CO Ee Oe tideseba ca 1.19 pounds unshelled 
ere PD -cordvds ent 2.5 pounds unshelled 
Pecans: 
 Nassaccu SN aoe act 2.78 pounds unshelled 
Improved ....... PR 1 REP 2.50 pounds unshelled 
SPR OO tales bait oad 1.3 pounds unshelled 
ED de oc kak oS eae - 2 pounds unshelled 
Walnuts: 
DE donsesessna __ ee pet 814 pounds unshelled 
ee 0 ee 2.56 pounds unshelled f 
Oranges, Fla. ...... lcase canned 
ae 0.63 box fresh 
Peaches, Calif, frees..1 pounddried ...5% pounds and 
6% pounds fresh 
Peaches, Calif., clings...do .......... 7% pounds fresh 
Peaches, clings. ..... 1 casecanned! ...1.0 bushels fresh 
ie da ohhaiae a 4ebaa do ...........0.0230 tons fresh 
eR ee 1 pound shelled ..1% pounds unshelled 
ey 1 pound dried ...5% pounds fresh 
Pears, Bartlett ...... 1 casecanned! ... 1.1 bushels fresh 
SY ok halakds we wh ea > ere 0.026 tons fresh 
Pk GE sc cccice 1 pound shelled ..2% pounds unshelled 
StaGhechoes see 1 case canned? ...0.010 tons fresh 
(shelled ) 
8. s+ Vang de 1 pound dried ....2% Ibs. fresh in Calif; 
3 to 4 Ibs. fresh 
elsewhere 
ND ns cnene dns ae eee 4 pounds fresh grapes 
Rice, milled ........ 100 pounds .....152 pounds rough 
SE dnebesaceuses ltonraw ...... 0.9346 tons refined 
Tomatoes .......... l case canned? ...0.027 tons fresh 
a) er 1 pound live wt. . .0.90 Ibs. N.Y. dressed 
TD dakesctséneeu ta WP -weiavdseges 0.75 Ibs. ready-to-cook 


1 Case of 24 number 2% cans. 
2 Case of 24 number 2 cans. 


—U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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RAW PRODUCTS: Field Containers 


Type of Container Dimensions Capacity 





Lug Boxes: 
Standard Western picking 
box for fruit. 73/4x14x217/8  50lbs. 


Standard Mid-West and 5 13/16 x 141/2x 
East Picking Box 20 1/4 36 Ibs. 
10 1/2x111/2x 

18 45 lbs. 
11x 13x17 55 lbs. 


45/7x121/2x 
16 1/8 24 Ibs. 
41/8x111/2x14 = 16 Ibs. 


2,150.42 cu 
in. 


Northwest Apple Box 


Eastern Apple Box 
Brentwood Lug 


Cherry Lug 
Bushel, Standard U.S. varies 


Hampers, crates 


Tomato 5/8 bu. or 


33 Ibs. 
4/5 bu. or 
35 Ibs. 


12” high 


James Crate (tomato) 17x 14x91/2 
Pallet Boxes 
Wirebound for bulk 
Vegetables 


Wirebound for Northwest 
Apples 47x 47x28 1/2 22 bu. 


Wirebound for Calif./- 
Ariz. Citrus 


46 x 40 x 29 3/16 25 bu. 


48 x 48x 341/2 25 bu. 


Wirebound for Virginia 
Apples 


Wirebound for New 
Jersey Apples 19 bu. 


38 x 44x29 1/2 
Wirebound for Michigan 
Apples 17 bu. 


40 x 48 x 38 22 bu. 





—U.S. Department of Agriculture, Nati | Wireb d Box Associa- 
tion, Package Research Laboratory, National Wooden Box Assn. 


RAW PRODUCTS: Gross Weights in Pounds of 
Fruits Needed to Fill a Dozen Cans 


Syrup Water 


Ne. 2 Ne. 2%. WNe.10 Ne. 10 





Apples 140 
Beans 12 61 
Beets 21 85 
Blackberries 

Broccoli 228 
Black Cherries 

Black Cherries, pitted 

R.S.P. Cherries 

Gooseberries 

Loganberries 

Bartlett Pears 

Plums 

Italian Prunes 

Pumpkin 

Black Raspberries 

Red Raspberries 

Strawberries 


—Northwest Canners Assn. 
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The 


Premium 


YES SIR! With “Yes Madame” brand you can 

capitalize on the trend to Pacific Northwest 

canned fruits and vegetables. It’s fancy quality 

—all of it—for customers who care enough to 

pay a penny or two more... Also packed under 

many of America’s best known private labels 
and national brands. 


Blue Lake Green Beans 
Freestone Peaches 
Yellow Wax Beans 

Apple Products 
Bartlett Pears 
Purple Plums 
Asparagus 
Cherries 
Carrots 
es 


Grown and Packed by: 


Fruitland Canning Assn., Fruitland, Idaho 
Springbrook Packing Co., Springbrook, Ore. 
Umatilla Canning Co., Milton-Freewater, Ore. 

Washington Canners, Vancouver & Yakima, Wn. 


Washington-Oregon-Idaho 
Foods, Sales Agents 


P. O. Box 30, Vancouver, Wash. 
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HOW TO MAKE MORE 
FROZEN FOOD 
NET PROFITS 
WITH LESS 
WORRY AND 
WORK. 





Blue Chip Supermarkets across the country do it by 
buying FLAV-R-PAC with these features: 
GRADE A QUALITY 
PRICED FOR YOU TO PROFIT 
BRIGHT MERCHANDISING PACKAGES 
RETAIL POLY BAGS (BERRIES AND VEGETABLES) 
PROTECTED SUPPLY 
GROWN AND PACKED IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
MERCHANDISING AIDS 
PROMOTIONS 







“THE LINE WITH 
BETTER NET PROFITS” 











NORTH PACIFIC CANNERS & PACKERS, INC. 


5200 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd 
Portland 2, Oregon 





Reference Data 


RAW PRODUCTS: Plant Food Removals of 








Selected Fruit and Vegetables for Processing 


Sa 
Asparagus ...... 


Beans, dry ...... 
ME Sieccvces 


Beans, limas .... 
Forage ...... 


Beans, snap ..... 
WO cscwes 


Corn, sweet— 


Ears & Husks.... 
Perr 


ee 
SN Lal iano a aces 


Sweet potatoes .... 
Sarees 


Tomatoes ...... 
Turnip (Roots) ... 
BED. dob bccves 


Sugar beets—roots. . 
BD “tresebess 


Sugercaas ....... 


Total 


1 ton 
4 tons 


Total 


2 tons 
8 tons 
Total 


10 tons 
6 tons 


Total 


20 tons 


15 tons 
7 tons 


Total 


2 tons 
4 tons 


Total 


2.5 tons 

7.5 tons 
800 boxes 
600 bu. 


1 ton 
6 toss 
Total 


5 tons 


8.8 tons 
8.7 tons 


Total 
300 bu. 
Total 


15 tons 
10 tons 
2500 Ibs. 


400 bu. 
10 tons 


Total 
15 tons 
Total 


30 tons 


Available 
Nitro- Phos- 
gen = phate 
30 = «10 
64 32 
75 25 
22 7 
97 «632 
a 
40 12 
os 
95 7 
5. fea 2 
135 12 
50 »=:10 
10 10 
“60 20 
130 635 
60 20 
70 ~3=610 
130 30 
15 2.5 
31 9.7 
46 12.2 
50 = 10 
45 20 
85 30 
35 20 
20 5 
30 = «10 
50.015 
50.015 
18.2 69 
55.6 7.4 
73.8 143 
Ye 
30 5 
75 20 
90 30 
45 20 
90 10 
80 30 
95 15 
175 45 
60 20 
60 23 
120 43 
96 54 


130 


65 
125 


190 


140 


50 
92 


142 
270 


—National Plant Food Institute, National Canners Assn. 
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Total 


63 
176 
125 

60 
185 

93 
139 
232 
114 

85 
199 

95 

80 
175 


295 


145 
205 


340 


210 
240 
155 


115 
260 
250 
310 
130 
175 
305 
370 
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Reference Data 


PROCESSING AND SHIPPING: Glass Container THE FLAV-R-PAC 


Capacities, Dimensions and Uses 





GCMI Overflow Wt. of 
Item Capacity Jar Dimensions 
No. Fl. Oz. Ozs. Height Diameter Uses 
10-14 41/4 33/4 325/64 23/32 4 oz. may- 
onnaise 
10-24 73/4 43/4 41/8 23/8 1/2 Ib. pea- 
nut butter 


10-28 8 3/4 53/4 411/32 217/32 1/2 pint 
mayonnaise, 


custard” | | ANY MORE! 


431/64 237/64 3/4 Ib. pre- 
serves 
427/32 229/32 For placed 
olives, 1 Ib. 
jam, 12 oz. 
pickles 
31/16 1 Ib. peanut 
butter, mus- 
tard —1 Ib. 
2 oz. relish 
35/32 1 pint may- 
onnaise, 
pickle rel- 
ishes, 1 Ib. 
mustard 
561/64 337/64 2 Ib. pre- Too many supermarket operators have 
» 1 pt. ° 
ryt gle found out that Flav-R-Pac flavor is a 


8 oz. pickles, 


ee apple distinctive Pacific Northwest flavor that 


12 1/4 3 53/64 2 Ib. peanut customers like. And also that Flav-R- 


— Pac makes better-than-average net 


Wt. of sales profits. So it just isn’t a secret any more. 
Ozs. Height Diameter —_ Uses If your canned foods department needs 


12 1/2 63/4 3 55/64 1 quart salad ° . ° 
i ae a turnover lift, why not investigate 


pickles Flav-R-Pac? 
19 711/16 427/64 4 Ib. jam, 1 
qt. 1 pt. 
pickles 
79/64 343/64 1 quart ca- 
pacity (may- 
onnaise, 
pickles) 
12-86 651/4 8 3/8 1/2 gallon 
capacity 
(pickles ) 
12-96 1301/2 10 1/16 1 gallon ca- 
pacity (pick- 
les, mayon- 
naise, mu s- 
tard) 
53/64 37/32 same as 10- 
51 
71/16 33/4 same as 10 
75 
715/32 51/32 5 Ib. syrup 


425/32 241/64 1/2 pint 
salad dress- 


ings 1/2 1 | Gea ae tee ed ee 


mustard 
22-40 121/2 81/4 525/64 37/64 1 Ib. pre- 5200 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd 

serves Portland 2, Oregon 
22-48 151/2 91/2 555/64 317/64 1 Ib. peanut 

butter 
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PROCESSING AND SHIPPING: Glass Container Capacities, Dimensions and Uses (Continued) 
GCMI Overflow Wt. of 


GCMI Overflow 
Item ity 
No. . Oz. 

22-51 16 1/2 


24-96 1301/2 


26-24 73/4 
26-48 151/2 


28-60 223/4 


29-16 


—Glass Containers Manufacturers Institute 


PROCESSING AND SHIPPING: Tin Container Sizes, 


Nome of Con 

2 oz. Paste 

2Z Mushroom 

5 oz. Paste 

6Z 

Citrus and Grape 
Juice 

6 oz. Paste 

8 oz. Potted Meat 

6% oz. Paste 

4 ox. Olive 

5 oz. Chili 

Baby Food 

4Z or 4 ox. 
Mushroom 

8Z Short 

8 oz. Sauce 

Small Soup 

Neo. 1 Picnic 

No. 211 Cylinder 

Pint Olive 

4Z Pimiento 

7 ox. Pimento 

Dry Beans 


Wt. of 


Jar 
Ozs. 


10 


Di , 
Height Diameter 


6 


9 55/64 


3 33/64 


4 


3 11/32 


3 51/64 


45/64 


6 5/16 
2 19/32 


3 11/32 


3 29/64 


2 7/64 


2 17/32 


1 37/64 


2 13/32 


Uses 
1 pint salad 
dressing, 
pickles, rel- 
ishes, 1 Ib. 
mustard 
> 
serves 
1 qt. mayon- 
naise, edible 
oils, 1 qt. 
pickles, 2 Ib. 
mustard 
same as 12- 


pre- 


1/2 Ib. pea- 
nut butter 

1 Ib. peanut 
butter 

1 1/2 Ibs. 
peanut but- 
ter 

Approxi- 
mately 43/4 
oz. baby 
food 
Approxi- 
mately 7 3/4 
oz. baby 
food 

2 fl. oz. var- 
ious liquids 
8 fl. oz. liq- 
quids, 1/2 
pint French 
dressing 


#2 Can 


Diameter Height fFivid Ounces Factor 





202 
202 
202 
202 


202 
202 
208 
208 
211 
211 


211 
211 

211 

211 

211 
211 
211 
300 
300 
300 


108 
204 
214 
308 


314 
309 
208 
212 
200 
204 


212 


2.1 
3.5 
4.7 
5.8 


6.5 
5.9 


5.9 
4.7 
5.4 


6.9 
7.6 
8.3 


1061 
1768 
.2358 
2947 


3006 


3003 
2387 
.2754 


3489 
3856 
4223 
4912 
5325 
.6610 
9263 
.2051 
3646 
5698 


Item C 


No. . Oz. 
50-40 123/4 


50-51 167/8 


50-64 253/8 


50-76 337/16 


52-33 101/4 


50-91 1055/8 


GCMI Overflow 

Item Capacity 

No. 
58-22 
58-38 
58-39 
59-38 
59-39 


71/8 
12 1/4 
12 1/4 
12 1/16 
12 1/16 


Jar 
8 1/2 
10 1/2 


14 


17 
91/4 
37 


Di . 
Height Diameter 
649/64 211/16 


73/8 


95/16 


7 


10 5/32 


3/8 


2 61/64 


3 11/32 


3 39/64 


2 29/64 


6 5/ 


CATSUP BOTTLE 


Wt. of No. 
Jar of 


71/4 8 
101/4 8 
10 1/4 
101/4 8 
10 1/4 


16 81/4 


16 81/4 


Dimensions 


7 27/3 
81/4 239/ 
2 19/ 
2 37/ 
2 35/ 


8 1/4 


64 


Fl. Ozs. Ozs. Panels Height Diameter 


2 

eo: 
32 
64 
64 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE JAR 
71/4 Shd. 411/163 1/4 


15-53 17 


15-71 283/8 


16-53 17 


16-71 283/8 


11 1/4 Shd. 47/8 


43/3 


2 


8 1/2 Bead 5 19/64 3 7/64 


13 1/2 Bead 6 11/32 3 47/64 


Uses 
12 fl. oz. liq- 
uids. 
16 fl. oz. 
vinegar, 
apple juice, 
11/2 Ib. 
syrup 
24 fl. oz. liq- 
uids, 2 Ibs. 
syrup 
1 quart vine- 


to No. 10 


can 


Suggested 
Uses 
8 oz. catsup 
14 oz. catsup 
14 oz. catsup 
14 oz. catsup 
14 oz. catsup 


Corresponds 
to No. 303 
can es 
Corresponds 
to No. 2 1/2 
can salld 
same as 

15-53 *'s 
same as 

15-71 ale 


**Weight of contents varies according to product packed. 


Names, Capacities, and Weights 


Name of Can 


Diameter Height Fivid Ounces 


#2 Can 
Factor 





300 
300 
300 
301 
303 
303 
307 
307 
307 
307 
307 
307 
307 
307 
307 
307 
401 
401 
404 
404 
404 
603 
603 


400 
407 
509 
411 
406 
509 
203 
214 
306 
400 
409 
510 
512 
700 
704 
710 
207.5 
411 
307 
500 
700 
408 
700 


13.0 
14.6 
18.6 
16.0 
16.2 
21.0 

8.5 
11.8 
14.1 
17.1 
19.7 
24.8 
25.3 
32.4 
32.4 


13.8 
28.6 
22.9 
35.7 
49.6 
65.2 
105.1 


6609 
-7407 
945 
8126 
8215 
1.060 
4328 
5970 
.7164 
8657 
1.0000 
1.2537 
1.2836 
1.582 
1.6418 
1.7613 


1.4493 
1.1616 
1.7542 
2.515 
3.314 


—American Can Co., Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
Department of Commerce 


(FOOD DISTRIBUTION 66) 
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1. Purchases are made from quality growers. 


2. Time from orchard (or field) to processing 3. Careful preparation will be evident in the 
is held to a minimum. can. 


4. Finished quality and quantity are a credit to your reputation. 


Wapato EvApoRATING (Co. 


506 N. Track Road, Wapato, Washington TR 9-4501 
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Reference Data 


MARKETING AND QUALITY CONTROL: Per Capita Consumption of Food Products in the U.S. 
i9a7-t949 1987 
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1 Retail weight equivalent. 
gardens and of minor food items. 
Food Sitvation."’ 

* Total is processed weight of processed foods, 
jwices are chilled fruits and juices. 


MARKETING AND QUALITY CONTROL: Per Capita Consumption'—Ffresh Weight Equivalent 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959" 
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Frozen 
Beans, Lima (in ped 
Fresh 
Canned 
Frozen 
, Snap 
Fresh 
Canned 
Frozen 
Cauliflower 
Fresh 3.5 
Frozen 
Corn (weight on the cob) 
Fresh 
Canned 12. H 
Frozen 
Peas, Green (Weight in pod) 
Fresh 1. 
Canned ° 12. 
1. 1. 
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Oranges! 

Fresh . . . 

Canned 0. . 16.6 

Frozen ade ‘ 2 
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Fresh . ‘ 14.8 
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spiced) * 47 
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Dried : 1.0 
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Canned ° 5.7 
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—WU.S. Department of Agriculture 

*Less thon .05 Ibs. 

1 All fruits ore shown in o colendér yeor basis with the exception of citrus fruits, beginning October or November prior to year indicated. * Preliminary. * Includes 

only apples from commercial creas sold and used in form households. * Includes chilled citrus. 
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MARKETING AND QUALITY CONTROL: List of USDA Standards for 


Grades of Processed Foods 


(As of July 15, 1960) 


Canned 
and similarly 
processed) Effective 


Apples ; 1953 
Apple butter 1957 
Apple juice 1950 
Applesauce ; 1950 
Apricots 1957 
Asparagus , 1957 


Beans, dried a 1947 
Beans, green and wax ... A 1953 
Beans, lima 4 1960 
Beets ‘ 1955 
Blackberries and other 

similar berries. . 1956 
Blueberries ; 1951 
Amended ‘ 1959 


Carrots 

Cherries, red sour (tart) 
pitted 

Cherries, sweet 

Amended 

Chili sauce 

Corn, cream style 

Corn, whole kernel (or 
whole grain) 

Cranberry Sauce 


August 16, 


Figs, kadota 
August 17, 


Fruit cocktail 
Fruit jelly 
Fruit preserves (or jams) ..May 25, 
Fruits for salad 


CI inci ca ens Nov. 
Grapefruit juice 

Grapefruit juice 

for manufacturing 

Grapefruit and orange 

juice, blended 

Grapefruit and orange 

for salad 

Grape juice 


Lemon juice 
Lemon juice, concentrated 
for manufacturing 


Mushrooms 


Olives, green 
Olives, ripe 





Any of the United States Standards for 
Grades listed may be secured upon request 
from: Processed Products Standardization and 
Inspection Branch Fruit and Vegetable Div., 
AMS U. S. Department of Agriculture Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Orange juice 

Amended 

Orange juice, 
concentrated 

Orange juice, concentrated 
for manufacturing 
Orange marmalade 


Peaches, freestone 
Peaches, yellow 
clingstone 


Peas, field and black-eye April 17, 
Pickles, cucumber April 30, 
Pimientos 

Pineapple 

Pineapple juice 

Plums 

Potatoes, white 

Prunes, canned dried .... 
Pumpkin (squash) 


Raspberries, Red 


Sauerkraut 
Spinach 


Succotash 


Tangerine juice 
Tangerine juice, concentrated 
for manufacturing 


Tomato catsup 
Tomato juice 
Tomato juice, 
concentrated 
Tomato paste 
Tomato pulp 
Tomato sauce 
Tomatoes & okra 


Dried or Dehydrated 
(Low-moisture, if 
so stated) 

Apples 

Apples, dehydrated (low 

moisture ) 

Apricots 

Apricots, dehydrated, 

low-moisture 


Grapefruit juice 
(dehydrated ) 


Orange juice 
(dehydrated) 





TEC 


TEST SUPPLY 


‘ATT ) nn aals 
RETORT TAGS 


FOR A PERFECT RECORD 
OF RETORT PROCESSING 


Hang a Cook-Chex tag on every basket 
before it goes into the retort and elimi- 
nate all guess-work when it comes out 
of the retort. On each Cook-Chex tag, a 
chemically impregnated circle turns from 
purple to green, to provide infallible 
proof of proper and complete “in-can” 
processing. Cannery inspectors approve 
and recommend Cook-Chex. Major pack- 
ers all over the world use them to: 

1. Eliminate wrong cook schedules. 

2. Guard against “by passing” retorts, 

3. Warn of any failure in retort 

processing. 
4. Keep retort baskets in sequence. 
5. Provide low-cost permanent records 
for cooking plants. 

The cost of Cook-Chex protection is neg- 
ligible .. . less than one cent for 75 cases 
of No. 300 cans. 


SEND FOR FREE TEST SUPPLY TODAY 
You'll receive a generous supply of Cook- 
Chex at no cost; send your name, title, 
and plant address to Dept. CP 10 


Aseptic-Thermo 
Indicator Company 


11471 Vanowen Street + N. Hollywood, Calif. 











BENNER-NAWMAN, INC. 





High Temperature Scalder 
Tomato Peeling Line 
Graders 

Hot Break Tanks 
Rotary Coils 
Choppers 

Washers 

Roller Sorters 
Pallet Unloaders 
Lug Box Palletizers 





NAWMAN, Inc. 


The symbol of quality 


3421 Hollis Street 


Oakland 8, Calif. 














If it doesn’t have it here — 
it doesn’t have tt! 


4 and the 
*— BROOK MOTOR 
has It! 


fay (=! 
wer 


BA axy morors look practically alike on the outside, 

but it’s what is inside that counts. There is no motor with 
better windings or more ample bearings — few motors 
compare favorably. Yet, the Brook Motor costs less, 

because of volume production, modern techniques, distribution 
in 76 countries and a realistic pricing policy. Brook Motors 
have established excellent performance records for over 

56 years in every industry using a.c. motors. 

From | to 600 H.P. Send for literature. 


worlds most respected motor 
BROOK MOTOR CORPORATION 


3302-04 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 
Factory Representatives, Warehouses, Dealers in Principal Cities. 
In Canada: Brook Electric Motors of Canada, Ltd. 

250 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 


SINCE 1904 


OAUUK 





MOTORS 














a Te eee June 30, 1945 
Peaches, dehydrated, 
low-moisture .......... Nov. 30, 1959 
i ta od acne d eae June 30, 1945 
EE Be wits tea a Nov. 26, 1956 
Prunes, dehydrated 
low moisture ........... June 13, 1960 
Raisins (processed) ...... Oct. 1, 1957 
Frozen or Chilled 
(If so stated) 
EES SBA May 17, 1954 
RE ere ye June 30, 1945 
Grades for mgf. ........ July 1, 1946 
PEO. hao cecaencan April 18, 1952 
Beans, green and wax August 25, 1954 
Fr April 16, 1957 
Berries (blackberries, 
boysenberries, etc.) .. Aug. 15, 1946 
Blueberries ............. May 7, 1955 
I eae Mar. 1, 1959 
Brussels Sprouts ....... May 11, 1951 
Carrots, diced .......... Mar. 30, 1953 
CONT ki iccccicel Nov. 12, 1951 
Cherries, red sour (tart) 
AES ocho a dcawana June 18, 1949 
Cherries, sweet ........ March 1, 1958 
Corn-on-the-cob ........ May 15, 1958 
Corn, whole kernel 
(or whole grain) ...... August 1, 1952 
I, ons bien moved Feb. 20, 1948 
Grapefruit juice, 
concentrated ........... Dec. 28, 1956 
Grapefruit juice and 
orange juice, 
concentrated, blended ...Dec. 10, 1951 
Grape Juice concentrated 
| Re No. 1, 1957 
ee June 13, 1952 
Lemonade, frozen 
SED sucbenecheces Feb. 1, 1958 
CO Se Aug. 4, 1959 
Limeade, frozen 
re Nov. 2, 1956 
ee OES. cs deacieisied Mar. 16, 1959 
Onion rings, breaded ....Oct. 17, 1959 
Orange Juice, chilled ....June 16, 1959 
EE iia ds 406s 64:8 Dec. 10, 1959 
Orange juice, 
comcemirated «.....cccee. Dec. 1, 1955 
PP Torre June 30, 1945 
6 Grades for mfg. ....June 1, 1946 
EAR a eee May 28, 1959 
Peas and carrots ....... Mar. 20, 1955 
Peas, field and black-eye Sept. 18, 1959 
Peppers, sweet ......... Mar. 13, 1959 
646 csi 6 ean be Jan. 25, 1949 
DS Ga fecedkcabdbaoeks Mar. 6, 1956 
Potatoes, french fried ..Nov. 20, 1954 
Raspberries .......... August 16, 1948 
a ey rere ee August 15, 1945 
SS rrr Oct. 26, 1951 
Squash (cooked) ......... Oct. 5, 1953 
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Squash (summer type) ...April 3, 
Strawberries 
Succotash 


Turnip Greens with 
Turnips 


Vegetables, mixed 


Sugar Products 
Honey, comb 
Honey, extracted 


Maple sirup for 
reprocessing 

Maple sirup, table 
Molasses, sugarcane .... 


Sirup, refiners’ 
Sirup, sugarcane 


Miscellaneous Products 
Cherries, sulfured June 12, 


Olive oil 
Olives, salt cured 


Olives Sicilian style ....Nov. 25, 


Peanut butter 
Potatoes, peeled white 


Sauerkraut, bulk 


1951 


1948 
1940 
1940 


1942 
1954 
1935 


MARKETING/QUALITY CONTROL: Field Offices of USDA Processed 
Products Standardization and Inspection Div. 


Official inspection of processed 
foods is available from cities listed 
below which can be reached con- 
veniently. 

Applications for inspection should 
be addressed by mail, telegraph or tele- 
phone to Processed Products Inspec- 
tion, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
AMS, United States Department of 
Agriculture, at the cities listed below: 


Eastern District 

WASHINGTON 25, D. C., Processed 
Products Standardization and In- 
spection Branch, Fruit and Vege- 
table Division; DUdley 8-6328. 
Ext. 4693 & 6328. 
Forest Park, GeoraiA, Atlanta State 
Farmers Market; POplar 7-6564. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND, 307 Ap- 
praisers Stores Building; PLaza 
2-8460 Ext. 694 & 695 

EASTON, MARYLAND, Post Ofice Bldg. 
(Mail: P. O. Box 762); TAlbot 
2-3383. 

MIAMI, Fioriwa, c/o Florida Juice, 
Inc., 2700 N. W. Second Ave.; 
FRanklin 3-7447. 


New York 14, New York, Room 
860, 641 Washington St.; WAtkins 
4-1000 Ext. 216 & 217 Night: WA 
4-3932. 

PHILADELPHIA 6, Pa., 601 U. S. Cus- 
tom House, 2nd and Chestnut 
Streets; MA 7-6000 Ext. 582. 

PORTLAND 3, MAINE, Rm. 18, U. S. 
Custom Bldg.; SPruce 4-8381. 

RICHMOND 19, Va., 1200 East Main 
St.; MIlton 4-4111. Ext. 2582. 

ROCHESTER 23, N. Y., Genesee Valley 
Regional Market, 900 Jefferson Rd.; 
Hillside 5-4440. 

WINTER HAVEN, FLA., Rm. 216, Flor- 
ida Citrus Bldg. (Mail—P. O. Box 
860); CYpress 3-7670 or CYpress 
3-7651. 

SAN JUAN, PuERTO Rico, c/o Puerto 
Rico Dept. of Agriculture & Com- 
merce. (Mail: P. O. Box 10163, 
Santurce, P. R.); San Juan 3-1012. 


Central District 


ALBERT LEA, MINN., Room 3, P. O. 
Bldg.; FRanklin 3-2188. 





TRACTOR-ROWERS: Cut and wind- 
row. Heavy duty design for fast, effi- 


cient handling of heavy crops. 


GREEN CROP LOADERS: Fast, 

dependable loading even under 

severe crop and weather 
conditions. 





LIMA BEAN CUTTER: Cuts two rows at once, 


minimum of roots, dirt. 








placing in single windrow. Cuts below crown, 
reducing pod damage. Harvests cleaner, with 


CUT-LODE HARVESTERS: For 
once-over harvesting of spinach, 
greens, green peas — converts to 
lima bean loader. 


PUMPKIN LOADER: Loads pump- 
kins of varied sizes gently, cleanly. 


Also available: 
windrower. 
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Hume pumpkin 


ad — 
PUMPKINS? 
SPINACH? 
LIMA BEANS? 


HARVEST THEM 


BETTER 
WITH 


LIVING 


H. D. HUME COMPANY 


Mendota 1], Illinois 


BRANCHES: Hume Produ 








MARKETING AND QUALITY 
CONTROL: USDA Field 
Offices (Continued) 


Cuicaco 7, ILv., 1020 U. S. Custom 
House, 610 South Canal St.; HAr- 
rison 7-6910, exts. 251, 252. 

Co_umMsBus 15, Onto, 436 Old Fed- 
eral Blidg,; CApitol 1-6411, Ext. 
460. 

Detroit 9, MicH., Rm. 40, Detroit 
Union Produce Term., 7201 West 
Fort St.; VInewood 1-1926. 

FAYETTEVILLE 5, ARK., 320% West 
Dickson St. (Mail—P. O. Box 38, 
University Station); MHllcrest 2- 
4021. 

HAMMOND, La., Southeastern College 
Campus (Mail—P. O. Box 151); 
Hammond 263. 

HuMBOLDT, TENN., Post Office Bldg., 
2nd Floor; SUnset 4-1330. 

Ripon, Wisconsin, U. S. Post Office 
Bldg. (Mail—P. O. Box 96); BLack 
540. 

Wes.taco, Texas, 245 South Texas 
Blvd. (Mail P. O. Box 102); 
WOodlawn 8-2772. 


Western District 

DENVER 2, CoLo., 324 U. S. Custom 
House; KEystone 4-4151. 

Fresno 2, Cauir., 3529 E. Tulare St.; 
AMherst 4-5971. 

INDIO, CALIF., Room 103, Johnson 
Professional Bldg., 82-380 Miles 
Ave.; Dlamond 7-1057. 

Los ANGELES 15, Cauir., Rm. 451 
Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple Ave.; 
Richmond 9-9323. 

MILTON-FREEWATER, Ore., 111 S. 
Main St.; WEbster 8-3251. 

PORTLAND 5, OrEGON, 312 U. S. Court 
House; CApitol 6-3361, ext. 527. 

SALEM, OREGON, 530 Glen Creek 
Drive, P. O. Box 1145; EMpire 3- 
3002. 

SALT Lake City 14, Uran, B-45 State 
Capital Bldg.; DAvis 2-4721, ext. 
421. 

SAN FRANCISCO 2, CaLir., 506 New 
Mint Bldg., 133 Herman St.; KLon- 
dike 2-2350, ext. 6406. 

San Jose 10, Cauir., 670 Stockton 
Ave.; CYpress 5-7600. 

SEATTLE 1, WasH., 1917—Ist Ave., 
Rm. 207, Alaska Trade Bldg.; 
M Utual 3-300, exts. 1142 and 1143. 

STOCKTON 5, CaLir., 2269 E. Miner 
Ave.; HOward 5-7285. 

YAKIMA, WasH., 212 Liberty Bldg.; 
GLencourt 2-3381. 

HonoLuLu 1, Hawan, c/o Board of 
Commissioners of Agriculture & 
Forestry. (Mail: P. O. Box 5425, 
Pawaa Substation); 92071. 








| 
| 








EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
FOOD PROCESS INDUSTRIES 

[ d ae Rietz a | 
CTION e MIXING e HEAT EXCHANGE 


ment for 


use the int the henefits of 


RIETZ DESIGN 
RIETZ DEPENDABILITY 
RIETZ SERVICE 


mpantles are liste d 


ANGLE DISINTEGRATORS 
typify Rietz quality 
and performance 


* Applications Include: 


e@ Wet or dry grinding of 
difficult materials 
Fine pulping 
or pureeing 


Coarse crushing 
or shredding 


Fine dispersion 
Blending 
Homogenizing 
* Depending on screen size 
and RPM 


5600 RPM was stopped stroboscopically to illustrate 
three major Rietz Angle Disintegrator advantages 


1. 360° effective screen surface 
2. Rapid grinding action between rotors and screen 
3. Complete accessibility for cleaning 


Sales and Engineering Offices in 


CHICAGO HOUSTON SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 


PU Lely Vema'l ii, [emotes 


Santa Rosa, Calif. »« West Chester, Penna 
DISINTEGRATORS + PREBREAKERS + EXTRUCTORS + THERMASCREWS 
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MARKETING AND QUALITY 
CONTROL: Definition and 
Standards of Identity 


FDA Definitions and Standards 


Many of the common forms of 
processed foods have been standard- 
ized by the federal government. This 
is done through the definitions and 
standards under the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 

After a standard goes into effect, 
it becomes the official specification 
for a food. The product may contain 
only those ingredients listed. When 
optional ingredients are shown, they 
may be used and listed on the label. 

Following is a list of processed 
foods regulated specifically by FDA: 


Salad Dressing and 
Mayonnaise 


Product Section 


Dressings for Foods, Part 25 
Mayonnaise 


French Dressing 
Salad Dressing 


Canned Fruits and 
Fruits Juices 


Part 27 

Apricots 27.10 
Cherries 27.30 
Figs 27.70 
Fruit Cocktail 27.40 
Peaches 27.0 
Pears 27.20 


Pineapple 
Pineapple Juice 
Prunes 


27.50-27.52 
27.54 
27.60 


Jellies, Jams, Preserves 


Fruit Butters, Fruit Jellies, Fruit Pre- 
serves, and Related Products Part 29 


Fruit Butter 
Apple 


Fruit Jelly 
Apple 

Apricot 
Blackberry 
Black Raspberry 
Cherry 
Crabapple 
Cranberry 
Damson plum 
Dewberry 

Fig 

Gooseberry 
Grape 
Grapefruit 
Greengage plum 


29.1 
Pear 
Plum 
Prune 
Quince 


Guava 
Loganberry 
Orange 
Peach 
Pineapple 
Plum 
Pomegranate 
Prickly Pear 
Quince 

Red Raspberry 
Red Currant 
Strawberry 
Youngberry 
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in Oakite 


The big PLUS 


Mechanized method cleans 
100-foot table in 10 minutes 


MECHANIZED CLEANING is more profitable cleaning, 
as this example shows: 

Stainless steel skinning tables at a fish packing plant 
were. cleaned daily by a crew armed with brushes and 
powdered soap. Scrubbing the oily deposits from each hun- 
dred-foot table was a tedious, time-consuming job. 

Now one man, using an Oakite Hot-Spray Unit and a 
solution of Oakite Composition No. 20, gets this same table 
shining bright in just 10 minutes! What’s more, the unit 
is doing a wonderful job cleaning floors, walls and canning 
equipment. 


The big PLUS in Oakite 

Working with Oakite is like adding the services of a con- 
sulting sanitation engineer. It brings you the latest infor- 
mation on modern cleaning methods. . . time—and money- 
saving equipment... results of continuing research ...a 
vast background of experience . . . materials guaranteed 
to perform. Ask your local Oakite man for a demonstra- 
tion. Or, write for Bulletin F-9414. Oakite Products, Inc., 
26G Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


OAKITE 
ey 


f} Est. 1909 
‘years’ leadership in industrial cleaning 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U. S$. and Canede 











Extra Quality and Profits for 
Pickle and Kraut Packers with 


RACO tE-KoTEe KOVERS 


RACO lLite-Kote Kovers are 
made of lightweight tear- 
resistant neo-nylon material. 
There are no hems or threads 
to rot or tear. Oils, greases, 
alkalis, and most acids will 
not harm the fabric. Lite-Kote 
Kovers can be folded when 
wet without developing mil- 
dew. They ore free from con- 
taminating odors. All sizes 
are available. Write for de- 
scriptive material and specifi- 
cations. The same fabric has 
many industrial uses. 


A proven product for outside or inside storage and 
processing. Just try one and see! 


RACO PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Robin W. Adair Co., Inc. 80x 248, Avoca, N. Y. 











ce aie gs 


Refrigerated Storage to 
IMPROVE YOUR FRUIT QUALITY 
and help you get premium prices 
To improve your returns from holding apples, pears, peaches and 


other fruit adopt the Niagara “ No-Frost” method of refrigeration. 
You will bring your fruit core temperature down faster when you 
bring in your crop. You will get quicker reduction to uniform tem- 
perature and be sure of holding the same high quality at all levels of 
palleted storage in every corner of your building. You will have 
the lowest operating and maintenance costs in the business. 
Example: 2 Niagara Spray Coolers pre-cool 3500 boxes of pears 
per 24 hrs. in the 40,000 box storage building shown. 

Use Niagara Spray Coolers also in the controlled atmosphere sto- 
rage of apples in sealed space to improve appearance, flavor and 
market value. For complete information write to 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
Dept. C-9 , 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
District Engineers in Principal Cities 











Preserves and Jams 29.3 
Apricot Huckleberry 
Blackberry Loganberry 
Blackraspberry Nectarine 
Blueberry Orange 
Boysenberry Peach 

Cherry Pear 
Cranberry Pineapple 
Crabapple Plum 

Damson plum Quince 
Dewberry Red Raspberry 
Elderberry Red Currant 

i Rhubarb 
Strawberry 
Tangerine 
Grapefruit Tomato 
Greengage plum Yellow Tomato 
Guava Youngberry 


Canned Vegetabes 


Parts 51 and 53, Service and Regula- 
tory announcements 


$1.20-51.22 


Corn, sweet 
(Whole kernel) 


cream style 

Corn, field 

Beans, green snap 

Beans, wax 

Mushrooms 

Peas 

Tomatoes, peeled, cored 

Tomato Juice 

Tomato Juice, yellow 

Tomato Catsup 

Tomato Puree 

Tomato Paste 

Vegetables not specifically regulated but 
which are identified and aptional in- 
gredients listed under section 51.990 


Artichokes Okra 
Asparagus Onions 

Bean Sprouts Parsnips 
Shelled Beans Black-eye Peas 
Lima Beans Field Peas 
Butter Beans Green Sweet 
Beets 

Beet Greens 
Broccoli 


Peppers 
Red Sweet Peppers 
Pimientos 
Brussels Sprouts Potatoes 
Cabbage Sweet Potatoes 
Carrots Rutabagas 
Cauliflower Salsify 
Celery Spinach 
Collards Swiss Chard 
Dandelion Greens Truffles 
Kale Mushrooms Turnip Greens 
Mustard Greens Turnips 


Frozen Fruits and Juices 

From Part 27, Canned Fruit and 
Juices 

Lemonade, frozen concentrate 27.101 


Paste Products 


Alimentary Pastes, Part 16 


Macaroni Products 

Milk Macaroni 

Whole Wheat Macaroni 

Wheat and Soy Macaroni 
Vegetable Macaroni 

Noodle Products 

Wheat and Soy Noodle Products 
Vegetable Noodles 

Enriched Macaroni 

Enriched Noodles 


Shellfish 
Part 36 


Shrimp 36.3 
Oysters 36.5 
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Model AUS 
Non-Stop Labeler 


For fast . . . easy . . . economical labeling of 
cans, glass and cartons... you can't beat a 
Burt Non-Stop Labeler. Dual Label feed and 
auxiliary feed fingers provide continuous action. 
Label supply is replenished without stopping. 


=15)54l 


Get The Money Saving Facts on 
BURT LABELERS and PACKERS 


Model PCD 
High Speed Case Packer 


A two layer case filled with every stroke of the 
Burt High-Speed Packer... just place the case 
in position. It's the easiest can handling equip- 
ment you can install...and it saves money 
because it saves time. 


FOR THE MONEY SAVING FACTS WRITE TO: 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
401 E. Oliver Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 











For Accurate Grading of Pickles 
And Similar Vegetables 


THE NATIONAL 
PICKLE SEPARATOR 
Mfgd. By 
THE STANDARD MACHINE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 103 


Canton, Missouri 














Food Processing Machinery 
for 
Fruit, Berries and Vegetables 


Slicers 
Mixers 


Washers 
Graders 


A. B. McLAUCHLAN CO., Inc. 


Since 1932 


Salem, Ore. Ph. 3-8611 


1145 Lancaster Dr. 











LABEL DATING AND 
CODING MACHINE 


CODEDGE 


Codes Labels—All Shapes, All Sizes 
¢ Clean, Fast and Economical 
¢ Saves You Time, Labor and Money 
¢ Never a Service Problem 


USED BY PROGRESSIVE COMPANIES IN OVER 50 COUNTRIES 


For Complete Details Write To: 


GRIFFIN-RUTGERS, INC. 
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Dept. CPY, 14 Harwood Court, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Reference Data 





E. N. REUSSWIG 
Assn. of Food Dis- 
tributors, Inc. 


H. Cc. WOLF 
American Spice Trade 
Association, Inc. 


J. L. SULLIVAN 
California Canning 
Peach Assn. 


| 


J. B. BARRY 
California Fish Can- 
ners Assn. 


W. H. WAGGONER 
Calif. Processors and 
Growers, Inc. 


BEN ORMSETH 
Canadian Food Proc- 
essors Assn. 


H. E. APPLE 
Florida Canners As- 
sociation 


LEON GOTTLEIB 
Frozen Food Council 
of Southern Calif. 


Cc. 8. MAY 
Georgia Canners As- 
sociation 


GEORGE SILVESTRI 
Frozen Food Distrib- 
vtors Assn. of Calif. 
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State, Regional and National 
Associations of the Food Industry 


Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 
Colman Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


American Cocoa Research Insti- 
tute, 1745 K St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. (affiliate of Chocolate Mfgrs. 
Assn. ) 

Pres.: L. W. Majer, Hershey Choc- 
olate Corp., Hershey, Pa., V-P: John 
P. Woodward, Klein Chocolate Co., 
Elizabethtown, Pa. Exec Dir: Brad- 
shaw Mintener. 


American Corn Miller's Federation, 
1000 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Exec Sec: C. Stuart Rambo. 


American Dietetic Assn., 620 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Pres: Dr. Doris Johnson, Grace- 
New Haven Community Hosp., New 
Haven, Conn. Pres-Elect: Cora E. 
Kusner, Colorado State Hosp., Pueblo 
Colo. Sec: Dr. Margaret L. Ross, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Treas: Evelyn A. Carpenter, Philadel- 
phia General Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Exec Dir: Ruth M. Yakel. 


American Honey Institute, Com- 
mercial State Bank Bldg., Madison 3, 
Wis. 


American Spice Trade Assn., Inc., 
82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Pres: Howard C. Wolf, McCormick 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. V-P: 
Frank G. Mabbs, Otto Gerdau Co., 
New York, N. Y. Treas: Frank Furth, 
Louis Furth, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Eexc V-P & Sec: Stewart P. Wands. 


Associated Blue Lake Green Bean 
Canners, Inc., 522 Pittock Block, 
Portland 5, Ore. 

Pres: J. F. Heidenreich, Eugene 
Fruit Growers Assn., Eugene, Ore. 
Ist V-P: Chester Roche, Western 
Oregon Packing Corp., Corvallis, Ore. 
2nd V-P: L. H. Hogue, Paulus Bros. 
Packing Co., Salem, Ore. Sec-Treas: 
John Dilworth, Washington Canners, 
Inc., Vancouver, Wash. Office Mgr: 
Don Dawson. 


Association of Food Distributors, 
Inc., 100 Hudson St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 

Pres: E. Norton Reusswig, Lestrade 
Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. V-P: 
Marvin Ender, Louis Ender, Inc. V-P: 
Lewis E. Nordlinger, Steinhardter & 
Nordlinger, Inc. Treas: W. C. Martin, 
Jos. A. Zaloom & Co., Inc. Exee Sec: 
T. R. Schoonmaker. 


Association of Pacific Fisheries, 
302 Colman Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Pres: Aubin R. Barthold, Alaska 
Packers Assn., San Francisco, Calif. 
lst V-P: T. F. Sandoz, Columbia River 
Packers Assn., Astoria, Ore. 2nd V-P: 
S. M. Rosenberg, New England Fish 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 3rd V-P: S. G. 
Tarrant, Pacific American Fisheries, 
Bellingham, Wash. Exec Sec: Herald 
A. O'Neill. 


Baltimore Canned Foods Ex- 
change, c/o Ernest H. Langrall, 2105 
Aliceanna St., Baltimore 13, Md. 

Pres: William E. Lamble, Jr., South- 
ern Packing Co., Baltimore, Md. V-P: 
Rentzell D. Cleveland, H. J. McGrath 
Co., Baltimore, Md. Treas: E. Elmer 
Langrall & Bro., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sec: Ernest H. Langrall, J. Langrall 
& Bro., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Brazil Nut Assn., 100 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Exec Sec: T. R. Schoonmaker. 


California Canning Peach Assn., 
World Trade Center, Ferry Bldg., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. 

Pres: J. L. Sullivan, Yuba City, 
Calif. V-P: Wayne D. Salter, Ceres, 
Calif. Sec: Earl Blaser, Live Oak, 
Calif. Treas.: Arthur Tomlinson, 
Hughson, Calif. Gen Mgr: Ralph B. 
Bunje. 


California Fig Institute, 108 E. 
Olive, P.O. Box 709, Fresno, Calif. 

Chmn: Paul Innes. V-Chmn: E. A. 
Munier. Sec-Treas: Harry Bud Buck. 
Mng-Dir: Dwight K. Grady. 


California Fish Canners Assn., 
Inc., Ferry Bldg., Terminal Island, 
Calif. 

Pres: J. R. Barry, Calif. Marine 
Curing & Packing Co., Terminal Is- 
land, Calif. V-P: G. C. Van Camp, 
Jr., Van Camp Sea Food Co., Terminal 
Island, Calif. Sec-Treas: Gerald Cigli- 
ano, Pan Pacific Fisheries, Inc., Ter- 
minal Island, Calif. Exec Dir: Charles 
R. Carry. 


California Freezers Assn., 244 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Pres: Howard E. Lemon, Sacra- 
mento Frosted Foods Co., Sacramento, 
Calif. V-P: Ken Eberts, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Oakland, Calif. Treas: 
Kenneth R. Rankin, John Inglis Froz- 
en Foods Co., Modesto, Calif. Mng 
Dir & Sec: Thomas B. House. 
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California Lima Bean Growers 
Assn., Oxnard, Calif. 

Pres: Americo Dompe. Ist V-P: 
Jack Broome. 2nd V-P: Merle Wol- 
verton. Treas: Henry Borchard. Sec 


and Gen Mgr: A. L. Maddux. 


California Freezers Assn., 244 
California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Pres: H. E. Lemon, Sacramento 
Freezers, Inc. Sec: Thomas E. House. 


California Lima Bean Growers, 244 
California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


California Olive Assn., 461 Market 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Calif. Processors and Growers, 
Inc., 1200 Financial Center Bldg., 
Oakland 12, Calif. 

Pres: W. H. Waggoner, Santa Clara 
Packing Co., San Jose, Calif. V-P: 
N. T. Nowell, Thornton Canning Co., 
Lodi, Calif. Exec V-P & Sec-Treas: 
John W. Bristow. 


California Prune Advisory Board, 
Room 334, World Trade Center, San 
Francisco 11, Calif. 

Chmn: R. A. McArthur. V-Chmn: 
E. M. Faye, Sunsweet Growers, Inc. 
Sec: R. L. Engell, Calif. Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. Mgr: R. 
W. Jewell. 


California Strawberry Advisory 
Board, Box 57, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Chmn: John M. Young, Heggblade- 
Marguleas Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
V-Chmn: Tak Higuchi, Shasta Freez- 
ers, Watsonville, Calif. Sec: Malcolm 
B. Douglas. 


Canadian Food Procesors Assn., 
245'4 Bank St., Suite 6, Ottawa, Ont. 

Past Pres: L. D. Clark, W. Clark 
Ltd., Westmount, Quebec. Pres: Ben 
Ormseth, Green Giant of Canada Ltd., 
Tecumseh, Ont. Ist V-P: T. C. Peter- 
son, Alberta Canning Co., Ltd., Ma- 
grath, Alta. 2nd V-P: J. E. Shaffner, 
M. W. Graves & Co., Ltd., Berwick, 
N. S. Treas: W. H. Heeney, Heeney 
Frosted Foods, Ltd., La Prairie, Que. 
Mgr: P. R. Robinson. 


Canners Legue of Calif., 215 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Pres: W. F. Allewelt, Jr., Turlock 
Cooperative Growers, Modesto, Calif. 
V-P: D. T. Saxby, Calif. Packing 
Corp., Berkeley, Calif. Exec V-P: M. 
A. Clevenger. Sec-Treas: R. J. Marsh. 


Central States Frozen Food Assn., 
1550 Blue Island Av., Chicago, Ill. 

Pres: Byron Nelson, E. A. Aaron & 
Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill. V-P: Jack 
Julian, Robert McCarthy Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Sec: Brad W. Mason, Produce Ter- 
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P. H. PAULSON 
Indiana Canners As- 
sociation 


ALBERT SCHORI 
lowa - Nebraska Can- 
ners Assn. 


J. F- McKIERNAN 
National Coffee As- 
sociation 


J. 7. WHITE 
National Peanut 
Council 


J. R. SHILLING 
Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation 


1. J. HUTCHINGS 
Institute of Food 
Technologists 


EUGENE BAILEY 
Maine Sardine Pack- 
ers Assn. 


T. D. McGINNES 
National Fisheries 
Institute 


G. O. MYERS 
N. Y- State Canners 
& Freezers Assn. 


R. Cc. WOOD 
U.S. Wholesale Gro- 
cers Assn., Inc. 


A. J- BURNER 
Institute of Sanita- 
tion Mgmnt. 


R. L. HUTCHINSON 
Michigan Canners & 
Freezers Assn. 


R. W. GRANT, JR. 
National Frozen Food 
Association 


R. A. RICE 
Ohio Canners and 
Food Processors 
Assn. 


H. E. LEMON 
California Freezers 
Association 


L. L. BROWN 
International Apple 


' Assn., Inc. 


National Canners As- 
sociation 


J- H. EHRENFELD 
National Meat Can- 
ners Association 


JOE GAVITO, JR. 
Texas Canners As- 
sociation 


W. C. SCHORER, JR. 
Wisconsin Canners 
Association 
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minal Cold Storage Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Treas: Stan Gendon, L. H. Frohman 
& Sons, Chicago, Ill. 


Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Pres: Andrew Duncan. 


Cling Peach Advisory Board, 153 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Mgr: Bill Hoard. 


Columbia River Salmon and Tuna 
Packers Assn., P. O. Box 60, Astoria, 
Ore. 


Corn Industries Research Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1001 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Pres: William T. Brady, Corn Prod- 
ucts Co., New York, N. Y. V-P: Frank 
K. Greenwall, National Starch and 
Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Exec V-P and Treas: Floyd J. Hos- 
king. 


Eastern Frosted Fods Assn., Inc., 
1053 Raymond Blvd., Newark, N. J. 


Eastern Shore of Virginia Packers 
Assn., Cape Charles, Va. 

Pres: Guy L. Webster, G. L. Web- 
ster Co., Inc., Cape Charles, Va. V-P: 
H. E. Kelley, H. E. Kelley and Co., 
New Church, Va. 


Flavoring Extract Mfrs. Assn., c/o 
Lloyd E. Smith, Virginia Dare Extract 
Co., 882 3rd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pres: Charles P. McCormick, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. V-P: 
S. M. Kleinschmidt, General Dynam- 
ics Corp., Chicago, Ill. V-P: Dr. A. 
S. Wendt, Fred Fear & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. V-P: Hunt P. Wilson, Warner- 
Jenkinson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sec: Francis C. Oakley, Baker Extract 
Co., Springfield, Mass. Treas: Lloyd 
E. Smith, Virginia Dare Extract Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Florida Canners Assn., P. O. Box 
1459, Winter Haven, Fla. 

Pres: H. E. Apple, Jr., Birds Eye 
Div., General Foods Corp., Winter 
Haven, Fla. Ist V-P: Jerry Brown, 
Florida Food Products, Inc., Eustis, 
Fla. 2nd V-P: Henry Cragg, Minute 
Maid Corp., Orlando, Fla. Treas: 
Bruce Skinner, H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Dunedin, Fla. Exec Sec: C. C. Rath- 
bun. 


Florida Vegetable Canners Assn., 
P. O. Box 6787, Orlando, Fla. 

Pres: W. Allen Markham, Markham 
Bros. & Co., Okeechobee, Fla. V-P: 
W. Gordon Schmitt, Steinfeldt-Thomp- 
son Co., Inc., Dania, Fla. 2nd V-P: 
Samuel Sugarman, Sugar Rose Can- 


ning Co., Plant City, Fla. Sec-Treas: 
J. S. Peters. 


Frozen Food Council of Southern 
Calif., c/o Robert Cooper, Terminal 
Refrigerating Co., 748 Terminal St., 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 

Pres: Leon Gottlieb. 


Frozen Food Distributors Assn. of 
Calif., Inc., 675 Monadnock Bldg., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Pres: George Silvestri, Marin Prod- 
ucts Co., San Rafael, Calif. V-P: A. 
L. Robertson, Union Ice Co., Hay- 
ward, Calif. Sec-Treas: Preston Hunt, 
Jr., Producers Trading Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Frozen Pea Council, 333 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Pres: T. E. McCaffray, National 
Fruit Canning Co., Seattle, Wash. V-P: 
D. M. Walker, Libby, McNeill & Lib- 
by, Chicago, Ill. Treas: W. B. Clem- 
ents, Seabrook Farms Co., Seabrook, 
N. J. Sec and Asst Treas: Smith Buck- 
lin & Associates. 


Frozen Potato Products Institute, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. 

Pres: F. Nephi Grigg, Ore Ida Po- 
tato Products, Inc., Ontario, Ore. V-P: 
F. Webster Browne, Snow Flake Can- 
ning Co., Brunswick, Me. Treas: Man- 
ning M. Exton, Stokely Van Camp, 
Inc., Oakland, Calif. Sec and Asst 
Treas: Francis C. Kerr, Smith Buck- 
lin & Associates. 


Georgia Canners Assn., 116 E. 
Solomon St., Griffin, Ga. (P.O. Box 
73). 

Pres: C. Rouss May, National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York, N. Y. Ist V-P: 
Warren McPhillips, King-Pharr Can- 
ning Operations, Inc., Cullman, Ala. 
2nd V-P: G. Ernest Bloodworth, 
Cherokee Products Co., Haddock, Ga. 
Sec: Barton Stephens. 


Green Coffee Assn. of New York 
City, Inc., 101 Front St., New York 
5, N. Y. 


Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Pres: Paul S. Willis. Ist V-P: R. 
Newton Laughlin, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Rye, N. Y. 2nd V-P: 
H. J. Wolflisberg, The Nestle Co., Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. 3rd V-P: Wil- 
liam T. Brady, Corn Products Co., 
New York, N. Y. Sec: L. C. Roll, 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Treas: H. E. Meinhold, Duffy-Mott 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 





Illinois Canners Assn., 11442 N. 
Monroe St., Streator, Ill. 

Pres: L. W. Bergstrom, Illinois Can- 
ning Co., Hoopeston, Ill. V-P: H. E. 
Larkin, Rochelle Asparagus Co., Ro- 
chelle, Ill. Sec-Treas: W. D. Jones. 


Indiana Canners Assn., 2120 N. 
Meridan St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

Pres: P. H. Paulson, Morgan Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Austin, Ind. V-P: Ken- 
neth W. Lucas, Indiana Packing Co., 
Royal Center, Ind. Treas: A. E. Cod- 
dington, Jr., Coddington Packing Co., 
Mt. Comfort, Ind. Sec: Warren R. 
Spangle. 


Institute of Food Technologists, 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, II. 

Pres: Dr. Imri J. Hutchings, H. J. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pres-Elect: 
Dr. Harold W. Schultz, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. Treas: Dr. 
Arthur N. Prater, Gentry Div., Con- 
solidated Foods Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Asst Treas: W. Ray Junk, Calif. 
& Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. Exec Sec: Col. 
Charles S. Lawrence. 


Institute of Sanitation Manage- 
ment, 855 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 1, N. Y. 

Pres: Albert J. Burner, Port of N. 
Y. Authority, New York, N. Y. Pres- 
Elect: Raymond Q. Duke, Detroit 
Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. V-P: Ed- 
ward Hupert, U.S. Post Office Dept., 
Washington, D. C. Treas: John 
Powell, Powell Magazines, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Exec Sec: Gerard J. 
Riley. ’ 


Institute of Shortening and Edible 
Oils, Inc., 1415 19th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


International Apple Assn., Inc., 
1302 18th, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Pres: Lehm L. Brown, Wells & 
Wade Fruit Co., Wenatchee, Wash. 
Chmn of the Bd: John A. Hauser, 
C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 
Treas: S. M. Cohodas, Cohodas Bros. 
Co., Ishpeming, Mich. Sec: N. W. 
Eschmeyer. Exec V-P: Fred W. Bur- 
rows. 


lowa-Nebraska Canners Assn., 
P.O. Box 483, Marshalltown, Ia. 

Pres: Albert Schori, Elgin Canning 
Co., Elgin, Ia. V-P: Emery Gaard, 
Pella Canning Co., Pella, Ia. Sec- 
Treas: Guy E. Pollock. 


Louisiana - Mississippi - Alabama 
Vegetable Processors Assn., c/o J. F. 
Bowman, Southern Shell Fish Co., 
Harvey, La. 
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Maine Canners’ and Freezers’ 
Assn., P. O. Box 798, 184 Read St., 
Portland, Me. 


Maine Sardine Council, 15 Grove 
St., Augusta, Me. 

Chmn: James Brown, Sunset Pack- 
ing Co., W. Pembroke, Me. V-Chmn: 
Alger Pike, Trident Packing Co., Lu- 
bec, Me. Exec-Sec: Richard E. Reed. 


Maine Sardine Packers Assn., 15 
Grove St., Augusta, Me. 

Pres: Eugene Bailey, No. Lubec 
Mfg. & Canning Co., No. Lubec, Me. 
Ist V-P: Edwin Witham, Green Island 
Packing Co., Rockland, Me. 2nd V-P: 
Alger Pike, Trident Packing Co., Lu- 
bec, Me. Sec-Treas: James Abernethy, 
Sunset Packing Co., West Pembroke, 
Me. Exec-Sec: Richard E. Reed. 


Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing 
Mfrs. Assn., 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Pres: Jerome J. Gelfand, Recipe 
Foods, Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. Ist V-P: 
Wendell W. Bishop, Mrs. Clark’s 
Foods, Des Moines, Ia. 2nd V-P: Gor- 
don Perry, Holsum Products, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Treas: Olen C. Tur- 
ner, Morton Foods, Dallas, Texas. 
Sec: Clements Food Products, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Exec Sec: Hubert 
C. Sherk. 


Michigan Canners’ and Freezers’ 
Assn., 1014 Franklin St., S.E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Pres: Robert L. Hutchinson, Michi- 
gan Fruit Canners, Fennville, Mich. 
V-P: Walter A. Reed, Jr., Lake 
Odessa Canning Co., Lake Odessa, 
Mich. Sec-Treas: Reed M. Roberts. 


Mich. Frozen Food Packers Assn. 
c/o Dorr Dean, P. O. Box 145, Eau 
Claire, Mich. 


Midwst Preservers Assn., c/o Gor- 
don Perry, Holsum Food Products, 
120 W. Florida, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pres: Gordon Perry, Holsum Food 
Products, Milwaukee, Wis. V-P: Har- 
ry Gaughan, John Sexton Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Treas: Richard Fellows, 
Squire Dingee Co., Chicago, Ill. Sec: 
Francis Oelerich, Oelerich & Berry 
Co., Chicago, II. 


Minnesota Conners and Freezers 
Assn., Association Bldg., 2901 Pleas- 
ant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


National - American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Assn., Inc., 60 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 

National Association for the Spe- 
cialty Food Trade, 261 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Pres: David D. Shaffer, Shaffer, 
Clarke Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
lst V-P: Bernard Hamstra, H. Ham- 
stra & Co., Clifton, N. J. 2nd V-P: 
H. G. Norton, H. G. Norton Co., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 3rd V-P: Hartog 
Peper, Murdan Foods, Inc. Treas: T. 
G. Koryn, T. G. Koryn, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Exec Sec: Ed Sajous. 


National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, 919 18th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Pres: William F. Edwards, Pasco 
Packing Co., Dade City, Fla. 1st V-P: 
James S. Lawless, Frosted Fruit Prod- 
ucts, Los Angeles, Calif. 2nd V-P: 
Norman L. Waggoner, Olney & Car- 
penter, Inc., Walcott, N. Y. Sec-Mgr: 
Lawrence S. Martin. 


National Canners Assn., 1133 20th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Pres: Milan D. Smith, Smith Can- 
ning and Freezing Co., Pendleton, Ore. 
V-P: John C. Hemingway, H. C. Hem- 
ingway & Co., Clyde, N. Y. Exec Sec 
& Treas: Carlos Campbell. 


National Coffee Assn., 120 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Chmn: Arthur A. Anisansel, Im- 
perial Commodities Corp., New York, 
N. Y. V-Chmn: Jack R. Durland, 
Cain’s Coffee Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Pres: John F. McKiernan. 
Treas: David G. Platter, Red Owl 
Stores, Inc., Hopkins, Miss. Sec: 
George E. Boecklin. 


National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 
1614 20th St., N. W., Washington 9, 
B.¢. 

Chmn of the Bd: Ralph E. Carr, 
Mid-Central Fish Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Pres: T. D. McGinnes, Virginia 
Seafoods, Inc., Irvington, Va. Sec: A. 
R. Lantz, A. R. Lantz Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Treas: Harvey Bundy, Jr., 
Gorton’s of Gloucester, Gloucester, 
Mass. Gen Mgr: Charles E. Jackson. 


National Food Brokers Assn., 1916 
M St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Pres: Watson Rogers. Natl Chmn: 
H. G. Alexander, Jr., Alexander- 
Spaulding Co., Houston, Texas. Ist V- 
Chmn: George C. Cook, Harry B. 
Cook Co., Baltimore, Md. 2nd V- 
Chmn: R. L. Fitzwater, Jr., R. L. Fitz- 
water & Associates, Camden, N. J. 


National Food Distributors Assn., 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Pres: Milton V. Brown, Lorenz- 
Schneider Co., Queens Village, N. Y. 
Ist V-P: Joseph Carpel, Carpel Food 
Distributors Inc., Washington, D. C. 
2nd V-P: Melvin H. Neils, Walters 
Food Distributors, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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brings Stack-u-Mest® to 
FOOD PROCESSING 


Made with 


PolyLewton 


The remarkable new material 
developed especially for use in 
conjunction with raw foods. 


Easy to Clean — slick, glass-like, closed 
surface molded on matched dies to elim- 
inate sharp interior crevices and corners. 
Easy to Handle — lightweight (only 3% 
Ibs.), full perimeter, top-rim finger grips. 
Easy to Stack — special patented design 
for quick, easy stacking — empty or loaded. 


Easy to Move — in stacks or nests — on 
platform trucks or pallets — between proc- 
essing operations. 

Easy to Nest — nesting nibs minimize 
binding and gripping suction. 


Easy to Install -- long life at a lower 
original cost compared to stainless steel. 


Lower your handling costs with Lewis 
Polylewton Stack-n-Nest Tote Pans... 

. send for complete information. 

Shipment within 24 hours from receipt of order 
Gc. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
179 Montgomery Street @ Watertown, Wisconsin 

Material Handling Specialists 
for nearly a century 


NO CREVICES 


to harbor undesirable 
bacteria and spores 
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3rd V-P: Tom Watson, Tom Watson 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Treas: Harold 
Metscher, Metscher Foods Inc., Hollis, 
N. Y. 


National Frozen Food Assn., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Pres: Robert W. Grant, Jr., Grant 
Grocer Co., Saginaw, Mich. Sec: 
Frank Hicks, Frostex Frozen Food 
Co., Austin, Texas. Treas: Howard D. 
Jester, Sr., B. D. Jester, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Exec Dir: Harry K. Schauf- 
fler. 


National Fruit and Syrup Mfg. 
Assn., 135 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 


National Institute of Oilseed Prod- 
ucts, 3500-Rincon Annes, San Fran- 
cisco 19, Calif. 


National Kraut Packers Assn., 202 
S. Marion St., Oak Park, III. 

Pres: Lon P. Flanigan, Jr., Seneca 
Kraut and Pickling Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
V-P: Robert Simpson, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Chicago, Ill. Sec-Treas: Wil- 
liam R. Moore. 


National Meat Canners Assn., 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Iil. 

Pres: J. H. Ehrenfeld, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. V-P: J. B. 
Stearn, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Treas: Elmer Spath, Agar Packing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Sec: J. H. Moninger. 


National Peanut Council, DuPont 
Circle Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Chmn: T. J. White, Columbian Pea- 
nut Co., Norfolk, Va. Pres: W. F. 
Seals. Treas: T. Earle Bourne, Schind- 
ler’s Peanut Products, Mt. Ranier, Md. 


National Pecan Shellers and Proc- 
essors Assn., 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago |, Ill. 

Pres: J. Givens Young, T. B. Young 
& Co., Florence, S. C. Ist V-P: John 
Marsalli, Ricci & Co., Chicago, Ill. 2nd 
V-P: Marin Rubenstein, Rubenstein 
& Sons, Inc., Dallas, Texas. Sec: L. D. 
Roberts, Guadalupe Valley Pecan Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. Treas: H. A. 
Pruitt Produce Co., Inc. Exec Sec: 
Henry A. Bucklin. 


National Pickle Packers Assn., 202 
S. Marion St., Oak Park, Ill. 

Pres: L. Everet Landon, Nalley’s 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash. V-P: John Walk- 
er, Mount Olive Pickle Co., Mount 
Olive, N. C. Sec-Treas: William R. 
Moore. 


National Prepared Frozen Food 
Processors Assn., P. O. Box 37, Little 
Neck 63, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Pres: Ernest J. Schoenbrun, San- 
Sea Foods Co., Yonkers, N. Y. V-P’s: 
Nat Friedson, Meat O’ Mat, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Robert Woods, Quaker Oats, 
Chicago, Ill. Warren Friedman, Mrs. 
Kornberg’s Food Products Corp., 
North White Plains, N. Y. Treas: 
Bernard Zipern, Red L Foods Corp., 
Great Neck, N. Y. Exec Sec: Irving 
Rabinowitz. 


National Preservers Assn., Room 
628, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Pres: J. S. Phillips, Puritan Preserve 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. V-P: Fran- 
cis J. Oelerich, Oelerich & Berry Co., 
Chicago, Ill. V-P: Alvin W. Crain, The 
Whipple Co., Natick, Mass. V-P: Wil- 
liam Martin, American Syrup & Pre- 
serving Co., Nashville, Tenn. Sec- 
Treas: William E. Hanks, Bama Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. Exec V-P: Richard 
F. Curry. 


National Prune Juice Packers 
Assn., Inc., 135 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y. 


National Red Cherry Institute, 747 
Deerfield Rd., Deerfield, Ill. 

Pres: Everett Wiles, Skyline Or- 
chard, Bangor, Mich. V-P: Harold 
Buchholz, Buchholz Fruit Farms, 
North East, Pa. Exec Sec: James H. 
Bryce. 


National Shrimp Breaders Assn., 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Pres: Harry F. Ambos, Trade Winds 
Co., Thunderbolt, Ga. Ist V-P: Leo D. 
Levinson, Ocean Products, Inc., Tam- 
pa, Fla. 2nd V-P & Sec-Treas: Everett 
M. Rosenberg, Rubenstein & Sons, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas. Exec Sec: Gerald 
P. Smith. 


National Split Pea Assn., 333 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


New Jersey Asparagus Industry 
Council, Box 366, Millville, N. J. 

Chmn: Charles E. Darwent, Sea- 
brook Farms Co., Seabrook, N. J. V- 
Chmn: Frank Centurione, Farmer’s 
Supply Co. Exec Dir: Rene Gossiaux, 
Jr. 


New Jersey Canners Assn., c/o 
Newlin B. Watson, R. S. Watson & 
Son, Greenwich, N. J. 

Pres: John B. Morello, Minot Food 
Packers, Bridgeton, N. J. V-P: C. D. 
Nelson, H. J. Heinz Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sec-Treas: Newlin B. Watson. 


New York State Canners and 
Freezers Assn., Inc., 416 First Federal 
Savings Bldg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Pres: George O. Myers, Comstock 





Foods, Inc., Newark, N. Y. V-P: 
Michael Regan, Growers and Packers 
Co-op Canning Co., North Collins, N. 
Y. Treas: Bernard Dawe, Gerber Prod- 
ucts Co., Rochester, N. Y. Sec: Wil- 
liam Sherman. 


Northwest Canners and Freezers 
Assn., 505 Corbett Bldg., Portland 4, 
Ore. 

Pres: A. E. Symons, Hershey Pack- 
ing Co., Snohomish, Wash. Ist V-P: 
Reese Lamb, Lamb-Weston, Inc., Wes- 
ton, Ore. 2nd V-P: Max Lehmann, 
Northwest Packing Co., Portland, Ore. 
Sec-Treas & Exec V-P: C. R. Tully. 


Northwest Cherry Briners Assn., 
302 N. 29th St., Corvallis, Ore. 

Pres: E. J. Mclrvin, Washington 
Canners Cooperative, Vancouver, 
Wash. V-P: Donald Agidina, Dalles 
Cooperative Growers, Inc., Dalles, 
Ore. Sec-Treas: Ernest H. Wiegand. 


Northwest Packers and Growers, 
Inc., The Executive Bldg., 811 S. W. 
Sixth Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 

Pres: Alvin H. Randall, United 
Growers, Inc., Salem, Ore. V-P: Stuart 
R. Kerr, Kerr Conserving Co., Port- 
land, Ore. Sec-Treas: William E. 
Yeomans. 


Northwest Salmon Canners Assn., 
309 Colman Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Pres: Robert F. Morgan, Western 
Fisheries Co., Seattle, Wash. V-P: A. 
L. Rogers, Petersburg Processors, 
Seattle, Wash. Sec-Treas: Harold Dau- 
benspeck, Kenai Packers, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Ohio Canners and Food Processors 
Assn., P. O. Box 312, Worthington, 
Ohio. 

Pres: R. A. Rice, Gypsum Canning 
Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. Ist V-P: Von 
Jones, Greenville Canning Co., Green- 
ville, Ohio. 2nd V-P: Leroy Wenger, 
Lake Erie Canning Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sec-Treas: Wilbur A. Gould. 


Ontario Food Processors Assn., 
Inc., 309 Food Terminal Bildg., 
Queensway, Toronto 14, Ontario. 


Ozark Canners, Processors, Brok- 
ers & Supplymen Assn., P. O. Box 
962, Commercial Station, Springfield, 
Mo. 

Pres: John W. Rollins, Heekin Can 
Co., Springdale, Ark. V-P: Claude 
Todd, Stilwell Canning Co., Stilwell, 
Okla. Sec-Treas: Hazel H. Deck. 


Pacific Coast Oyster Growers 
Assn., Room 4, Ferry Dock, Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

Pres: Earl R. Brenner, J. J. Brenner 
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Oyster Co., Shelton, Wash. V-P: Stan- 
ley R. Gilles, Stony Point Oyster Co., 
South Bend, Wash. Sec-Treas: Charles 
R. Pollock. 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Peanut Butter Manufacturers Assn., 
1018 La Salle Bldg., 1028 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Pres: George W. Mechling, J. F. 
Garvey Co., Lincoln, Neb. Ist V-P: 
Charles Rolleston, Gordon Foods, At- 
lanta, Ga. 2nd V-P: John C. Ritchie, 
All American Nut Co., Downey, Calif. 
Mng Dir & Gen Counsel: James E. 
Mack. 


Pennsylvania Canners Assn., 25 
North Duke St., York, Pa. 

Pres: Jack R. Grey. V-P: R. H. Pol- 
lock, H. J. Heinz Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. V-P: E. J. Nowicki, Jr., Knouse 
Foods Corp., Peach Glen, Pa. V-P: J. 
B. Park, Brandywine Mushroom Corp., 
West Chester, Pa. Sec-Treas: R. M. 
Mears. 


Pet Food Institute, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Iil. 

Chmn: Joseph V. Getlin, Rival 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. V-Chmn: 
J. P. McFarland, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Sec-Treas: Nor- 
man Berkness, Carnation Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Pres: Henry A. Bucklin. 


Pineapple Growers Assn. of Ha- 
waii, Matson Bldg., 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Pres: Elvon Musick. Exec V-P: R. 
L. Cushing. V-P: R. L. Gibson, Jr., 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, IIl. 
V-P: J. A. Driver, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. Sec-Treas: 
John J. Tolan. 


Popcorn Institute, 333 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Processed Apples Institute, Inc., 30 
East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Pres: John A. Hauser, C. H. Mussel- 
man Co., Biglerville, Pa. V-P: L. W. 
Brown, National Fruit Product Co., 
Inc., Winchester, Va. V-P: M. E. 
Knouse, Knouse Foods, Inc., Peach 
Glen, Pa. V-P: H. E.-Meinhold, Duffy- 
Mott Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. V-P: 
W. A. Overstreet, Sebastopol. Coopera- 
tive Cannery, Sebastopol, Calif. Sec: 
C. A. Ray, New Era Canning Co., New 
Era, Mich. Treas: J. Pinckney Arthur, 
Shenandoah Valley Apple Cider and 
Vinegar Corp., Winchester, Pa. 


Purple Plum Association, 522 Pit- 
tock Block, Portland, Ore. 
Pres: L. D. Jones, Washington Can- 
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ners, Vancouver, Wash. Ist V-P: A. H. 
Randall, Western Oregon Packing Co., 
Salem, Ore. 2nd V-P: Chester Roche, 
United Growers, Inc., Corvallis, Ore. 
Sec-Treas: Don Dawson. 


Quartermaster Association, 1819 
W. Pershing Rd., Chicago 9, Ill. 

Pres: Harry K. Werst, Williamson- 
Dickie Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. V-P: J. J. Gallagher, 
Hershey Chocolate Corp., Hershey, Pa. 
V-P: Clarence Malan, Golden State 
Co., Ltd., Oakland, Calif. V-P: J. H. 
Rutter, Rutter-Rex Mfg. Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 


Razor Clam Canners Assn., c/o 
Fred Weigardt, Weigardt Brothers, 
Ocean Park, Wash. 


Santa Clara County Canners Assn., 
Room 800, 215 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 

Pres: B. E. Richmond, Richmond- 
Chase Canning Co., San Jose, Calif. V- 
P: Robert Quirk, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., San Jose, Calif. Sec-Treas: 
Robert J. Marsh, Canners League of 
California, San Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Calif. Food Processors 
Assn., Room 1115, 649 South Olive 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Pres: Robert C. McCracken, Tree- 
sweet Products Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 
V-P: Charles Kern, Kern Food Prod- 
ucts Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. Treas: 
W. E. Beach, Burbank Canning Co., 
Burbank, Calif. Sec: Elmer H. How- 
lett. 


Southern Frozen Food Assn., 807 
Fulton Federal Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Pres: Roscoe Loewe, Loewe Frozen 
Foods Co., Pensacola, Fla. V-P: Lee 
Swepston, W. I. Anderson Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. Treas: C. Gordon Giffith, 
Plantation Food Corp., Miami, Fla. 
Chmn of the Bd: Jack C. Corbett, 
Jacksonville Frosted Foods, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Southwest Canners Assn., 312 
Meadows Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

Pres: Frank R. Dorsey, Athens Can- 
ning Co., Athens, Texas. Ist V-P: 
Glenn M. Jackson, Great Western 
Foods Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 2nd V-P: 
A. J. Smith, Jr., Southern Canning 
Sales Co., Highlands, Texas. 


Sugar Association, Inc., 52 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Pres: Ernest W. Green. V-P: Rob- 
ert M. Shields. Sec: Neil Kelly, Treas: 
Frank C. Staples. 


Super Market Institute, Inc., 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Tennessee Frozen Foods Assn., 
Portland, Tenn. 


Texas Canners Assn., P. O. Box 47, 
Weslaco, Texas. 

Pres: Joe Gavito, Jr., Quality Prod- 
ucts, Inc., La Feria, Texas. V-P: T. E. 
Stinson, Alamo Products Co., Alamo, 
Texas. Treas: W. L. Akin, Southern 
Foods Co., McAllen, Texas. Acting 
Exec Sec: Jack H. Drake. 


Tri-State Packers Assn., P. O. Box 
738, Easton, Md. 

Pres: James R. Shilling, Hampstead, 
Md. V-P: R. Lee Mitchell, Kennedy- 
ville. Md. V-P: Charles K. Kane, 
Swedesboro, N. J. Exec Sec: John W. 
Rue. 


United States Beet Sugar Assn., 
920 Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Pres & Gen. Counsel: Robert H. 
Shields. 


United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Inc., 1511 K St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Pres: Royce C. Wood, Groce-Wear- 
den Co., Victoria, Texas. Pres Emeri- 
tus: R. W. Gibson, Mountain Whole- 
sale Co., Hazard, Ky. Sec-Treas: Wil- 
bur Hartley, Hartley Grocery Co., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Exec V-P: Harold O. 
Smith, Jr. 


Utah Canners Assn., 320-321 Kie- 
sel Bldg., Ogden, Utah. 

Pres: Thomas D. Dee, Utah Can- 
ning Co., Ogden, Utah. V-P: Robert 
E. Moss, Woods Cross Canning Co., 
Clearfield, Utah. Sec-Treas: Harvey 
F. Cahill. 


Virginia Canners Assn., c/o E. S. 
Marshall, Patterson & Marshall, 1228 
Third St., Roanoke, Va. 


Western Beet Sugar Producers, 
Inc., 461 Market St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif. 

Pres: Merrill H. Shoup, Holly Su- 
gar Corp., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
V-P: Charles de Bretteville, Spreckels 
Sugar Co., San Francisco, Calif. V-P: 
Douglas W. Love, Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. Treas: Rob- 
ert J. Fisher, Great Western Sugar 
Co., Denver, Colo. Gen Mg and Sec: 
H. O. Belknap. 


Wisconsin Canners Assn., 
Tenney Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 

Pres: W. C. Schorer, Jr., Reedsburg 
Foods Corp., Reedsburg, Wis. V-P: 
Donald E. Bonk, Chilton Canning Co., 
Chilton, Wis. Treas: Herbert Warner, 
Oconomowoc Canning Co., Oconomo- 
woc, Wis. Rec. Sec: C. A. Sias, Fri- 
day Canning Corp., New Richmond, 
Wis. 
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VINE CROPS 
SPECIALIST DIVISION Ss SPECIALIST DIVISION 


Lawrence Robinson 7 Waldo Rohnert Co. 
& Sons y 


This 


Trademar 


TOMATOES, PEPPERS 
and EGGPLANT 
SPECIALIST DIVISION 
Clarence Brown Co. 


PEAS and BEANS 


Means "Rohnert of idaho 
Higher Quality 


Vegetable Packs ea: Ee 
eed \ = 


Quality packs begin with quality vegetables, as ar 


oe 


and quality vegetables are the result of better od 
+ ae 


seed. 
Field-trained SRS breeding teams as well as 
Dr. Stuart Smith and Dr. Oscar Pearson, SRS Di- 
rectors of Research, work in close cooperation 
with the nation’s food processors in the creation 
and development of new varieties, particularly S E é D 6 b S iz A R C H 
adapted for processing and packing. 


Whether you have a particular processing S PE C IA LI S T S , IN C . 


problem or not, you will be way ahead at pack- P.O. Box 3091 Modesto, California, U.S.A. 
ing time by contacting your SRS field man be- 
fore planting time. His specialized knowledge 
will assist you in selecting the varieties best 


adapted to your needs. Better Seed through Specialization 
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WHAT’S IN 
THIS CAN? 


\/ PERSONAL SERVICE ,/ MERCHANDISING 
\/ COLOR LITHOGRAPHY -——\/ PRODUCT PLANNING 
\/ DESIGN \/ PRODUCT CONTROL 
/ PACKAGING / SALES APPEAL 
EFFICIENCY \/ QUALITY CONTROL 


\/ PRODUCTION V 59 YEARS OF 
EFFICIENCY EXPERIENCE 














The story behind each and every HEEKIN CAN is one 
of thought, planning, research and expert engineering. 
There’s a HEEKIN CAN designed for your product. Let 
Heekin solve your metal packaging problems .. . benefit 
from Heekin’s personal service. Call Heekin today! 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


MEAT AND LARD PLANTS IN OHIO, TENNESSEE & ARKANSAS—SALES OFFICES; CINCINNATI, OHIO; SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 
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